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THE  FRUITS  OF  AMATEURISM. 

“Unless  we  quicken  our  movements,  damnation  will  fall  on  the 
sacred  cause  for  which  so  much  gallant  blood  has  flowed,”  No 
better  summing  up  of  the  actual  situation  could  well  be  given  than 
those  ominous  words  of  Mr,  Lloyd  George’s  historic  “Too  Late” 
speech.  Unhappily,  they  are  still  as  applicable  as  they  then  were. 
For  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  that  the  quickening  has  begun. 
Indeed,  the  pressing  need  for  it  has  not  yet  been  everywhere  felt. 
Large  and  important  sections  of  the  nation  are  still  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  no  reason  for  anxiety,  still  less  for  alarm, 
and  that  vigour,  promptitude,  and  zeal  are  the  inexpiable  sins. 
As  things  are  going  forward  rapidly  enough  to  their  thinking,  they 
continue  to  display  the  old  rage  of  moderation,  the  passion  for 
half-measures,  and  the  cult  of  amateurism  which  are  the  curses 
of  the  British  nation. 

To  those  who  ask  me  whether  I  do  not  share  the  general  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  final  triumph,  this  is  my  answer  : — British  sea- 
power  is  the  one  impassable  barrier  between  us  and  defeat.  On 
whatever  measure  of  success  that  advantage  can  secure  for  us,  we 
may  safely  reckon.  But  beyond  that  the  perspective  is  cheerless. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  matters  jog  on  in  the  present  haphazard  fashion 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  suffer  all  the  reverses  which 
irresolution,  delay,  and  inefficient  means  invariably  bring  in  their 
train.  All.  And  if  the  success  of  our  cause  depended  upon  the 
exercise  of  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  w'e  might 
look  upon  it  as  already  lost  beyond  recovery. 

The  generative  sources  of  this  desperate  plight  are  many.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  absence  of  genuine  leaders,  men  of  strong 
will,  high  purpose,  and  true  insight,  who,  like  Samson  of  yore, 
are  able  to  pull  down  the  temple  of  forms  and  set  the  nation  on 
the  solid  ground  of  realities.  Another  cause  is  the  lack  of  an 
efficient  internal  organisation  which,  run  by  skilled  workers,  would 
have  enabled  us  to  dispense  with  a  genius  at  our  head.  And  this 
is  where  the  Germans,  who  are  as  destitute  of  a  commanding 
personality  as  the  Allies,  score  heavily  over  us.  Lastly,  this 
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dearth  of  men  and  want  of  method  which  characterise  each  of  ' 
the  Allied  nations  has  heretofore  incapacitated  them  from  devising  I 
an  international  machinery  which  would  ensure  at  least  unity  and  I 
continuity  of  direction  and  co-ordination  of  effort  in  their  cam¬ 
paign,  And  it  is  largely  to  the  separate  action  and  cross-purposes 
resulting  from  this  inability  that  our  serious  reverses  are  to  be  I 
ascribed.  I 

In  truth,  the  Allied  statesmen  are  little  better  than  pendants  I 
to  the  world-convulsing  events  into  which  fate  has  ironically  thrust  j 
them.  Far  from  swaying  those  events,  they  do  not  even  move  in  1 
their  rhythm.  Undoubtedly  these  politicians  and  speakers  stand  [ 
for  a  set  of  respectable  principles.  But  their  principles  have  no  I 
direct  bearing  upon  the  war.  They  turn  upon  political  parties, 
national  traditions,  customs,  prejudices ;  at  best,  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  insular  civilisation  of  which  we  have  seen  the  last. 
When  dealing  with  the  force  which  is  now  upheaving  the  world 
they  fail  to  full-front  it.  They  are  content  to  apprehend  it  through 
the  eyes  of  others.  Their  mental  attitude  towards  the  conflict  is 
a  reference  in  standards  derived  from  legal  precedent  or  from  the 
half-formed  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  electorate,  or  of 
neutrals  whose  interests  run  counter  to  our  own.  By  the  incon¬ 
gruous  measures  of  the  worthy  men  thus  equipped  and  influenced 
the  soul  of  each  of  the  Allied  nations  is  gyved. 

That  is  my  firm  conviction,  but  it  is  not  only  mine.  It  is 
shared  by  very  many  of  the  men  to  whom  we  look  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  who,  in  return,  look  to 
their  respective  Governments  to  remove  political  obstacles  to 
their  success.  And  if  that  expectation  is  not  speedily  fulfilled 
by  those  who  have  the  power,  but  still  lack  the  resolve,  it  is  on  the 
cards  that  it  will  be  realised  by  those  who  possess  the  will  but 
would  fain  abstain  from  wielding  the  power.  The  Allied  Armies 
have  already  wrought  miracles,  and  their  superb  spirit  warrants 
their  peoples  in  expecting  further  marvels  from  their  enterprise 
and  valour.  But  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  their  heroism  is 
contempt  only  for  such  hardships  and  sufferings  as  are  inseparable 
from  war,  and  not  for  the  miseries  and  sacrifices  entailed  by  the 
stupidity  and  remissness  of  their  home  politicians.  Moreover,  it 
is  grounded  on  self-trust  in  their  own  power  to  make  good  all  the 
injuries  that  war  may  inflict.  If  that  power  continue  to  be  para¬ 
lysed  as  heretofore,  the  paralysing  force  must  and  will  be  dis-  I 
placed  at  whatever  cost  to  individuals,  parties,  and  institutions.  | 
This  is  a  plain  statement  of  a  widespread  and  patriotic  resolve 
which  I  have  seen  discreetly  manifested  and  have  been  asked 
publicly  to  express.  For  a  ferment  is  undoubtedly  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  armed  nations  upon  this  depressing  aspect  of  the 
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situation — a  ferment  which  has  found  no  expression  as  yet  in  the 
oratorical  efforts  of  parliamentary  pontiffs. 

Britain  is  too  mighty  an  organism,  too  vast  a  body,  for  its  little 
parliamentary  head.  That  disadvantage,  we  may  be  told,  is 
inseparable  from  our  democratic  form  of  government.  With  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  democracy  I  am  not  now  concerned.  Its 
ability  to  wage  war  against  a  monarchy  one  and  indivisible  like 
Germany  is  the  only  issue  with  which  we  have  to  do.  And,  sternly 
tested  by  results,  it  is  seen  to  be  lamentably  wanting.  We  have 
already  discovered  for  ourselves  what  was  known  to  the  old 
Komans,  that  the  institutions  of  popular  government  are  unfitted 
i  for  waging  war.  Temporary  autocracy  is  what  we  need  during  a 
s  struggle  like  the  present.  Respect  for  individual  liberty  and 
parliamentary  rights  should  give  way  to  considerations  of  a  higher 
order  for  the  sake  of  more  momentous  issues.  Men  whose  only 
claim  to  lead  derives  from  parliamentary  skill  are  not  the  nation’s 
natural  chiefs  at  a  crisis  in  its  history  like  the  present ;  neither 
can  one  regard  as  a  proper  organ  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
an  institution  which  was  created  for  debate,  word-tourneys,  com¬ 
promise,  and  delay.  Under  its  aegis  we  are  still  slowly  organising 
for  defence.  We  have  yet  to  organise  for  victory,  and  unless  we 
set  to  work  at  once  and  in  the  right  spirit  we  may  to-morrow 
have  to  organise  for  bare  existence. 

The  only  Allied  country  which  has  a  coherent  policy,  with 
means  nicely  adjusted  to  ends,  is  the  Italian,  whose  Government, 
disobeying  the  generous  nation,  has  taken  some  debentures  but 
no  shares  in  the  common  enterprise.  And  this  superiority  of 
Italian  statesmanship  I  feel  disposed  to  ascribe  to  a  steadfast 
determination  from  which  it  has  never  swerved  by  a  hair’s-breadth 
to  regulate  its  action  and  inaction  by  the  decision  of  the  General 
Staff.  It  was  consonant  with  the  ruling  of  that  body  that  the 
Consulta  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Dardanelles  expedition,  in  the 
expedition  to  Salonica,  and  in  the  defence  of  Montenegro.  On 
most  theoretical  questions  it  yielded  gracefully  to  the  Allies’  argu¬ 
ments,  but  deferred  respectfully  on  the  practical  conclusions  to 
the  fiat  of  the  General  Staff.  By  this  simple  means  it  secured 
unity  and  continuity  of  direction  as  well  as  co-ordination  of  states¬ 
manship  and  strategy — priceless  advantages  after  which  Italy’s 
co-belligerents  are  still  vainly,  because  half-heartedly,  striving. 

I  Prudence,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the  old  ordering  of  things, 
j  which  we  still  hope  to  rescue  out  of  the  general  conflagration, 
mark  the  slow  decisions  and  the  palsied  action  of  our  responsible 
rulers.  Their  feeling  for  paltry  actualities,  such  as  party  interests, 
is  still  so  intense  and  deep-rooted  that  it  unfits  them  for  that 
minimum  of  speculation  which,  in  a  grandiose  undertaking  like 
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the  present,  is  indispensable  to  organisation  and  success.  We 
have,  in  conseqence,  hardly  been  able  to  keep  up  even  a  decent 
semblance  of  unity  in  council  and  co-ordination  in  action. 

Most  of  us  are  prone  to  consider  this  war  as  a  fortuitous  event 
which  might  indeed  have  been  staved  off,  but  which,  having 
disturbed  for  a  time  the  easy  movement  of  our  insular  life,  will 
die  away  and  leave  us  free  to  continue  our  progress  on  the  same 
lines  as  before.  But  this  faith  is  hardly  more  than  the  confluence 
of  hopes  and  strivings,  habits,  traditions,  and  aspirations  untem¬ 
pered  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts.  And  the  facts,  were  we 
cognisant  of  them,  would  show  us  that  the  agencies  which  brought 
about  this  tremendous  shock  of  peoples  without  blasting  our 
hopes  or  exploding  our  pet  theories  will  not  spend  their  force  in 
this  generation  or  the  next,  and  that  already  the  entire  fabric- 
social,  political,  and  economical — of  our  national  life  is  under¬ 
going  disruption. 

The  shifting  of  landmarks,  political  and  social,  is  going  steadily 
if  stealthily  forward,  and  the  nation  waking  up  one  day  will  note 
with  amazement  the  vast  distance  it  has  imperceptibly  traversed. 
If  only  we  could  realise  at  present  how  rapidly  and  irrevocably 
we  are  drifting  away  from  our  old-world  moorings  we  should 
feel  in  a  more  congenial  mood  for  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new 
and  unpopular  requirements  of  the  era  now  dawning.  Already 
we  are  becoming  a  militarist  and  a  protective  State,  but  we  do 
not  yet  know  it.  We  have  broken  wdth  the  traditions  of  our 
own  peculiar  and  insular  form  of  civilisation  of  which  poets 
like  Tennyson  were  the  high  priests,  yet  we  hesitate  to  bid  them 
farewell.  We  still  base  our  forecasts  of  the  future  political  life 
on  the  past  and  calculate  the  outcome  of  the  next  elections,  the 
fate  of  Disestablishment  and  Home  Rule,  the  relative  positions 
of  the  chief  Parliamentary  Parties  on  the  old  bases,  and  make 
our  plans  accordingly.  In  short,  we  still  bear  about  with  us  the 
fragrant  atmosphere  of  our  previous  existence  which  will  never 
be  renewed.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  effects  of  that  disturbing 
medium  that  our  observations  have  been  so  defective  and  our 
mistakes  so  sinister.  We  still  fail  to  perceive  that  decay  has 
overtaken  the  organs  of  our  Party  Government  and  the  ground¬ 
work  of  our  State  fabric  is  rotten.  Yet  everything  about  and 
around  us  is  in  flux.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  environment. 

When  this  war  is  over  we  shall  search  in  vain  for  what  was 
peculiarly  British  in  our  cherished  civilisation.  Of  that  civilisa¬ 
tion,  which  reached  its  acme  during  the  reign  of  the  late  King 
Edward,  we  have  seen  the  last,  little  though  most  of  us  realise 
its  passing.  It  was  an  age  of  sturdy  good  sense,  healthy 
animalism,  and  dignity  withal,  and  not  devoid  of  a  strong  flavour 
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of  humanity  and  home-reared  virtue.  But  in  every  branch  of 
politics  and  some  departments  of  science  it  was  an  age  of 
amateurism.  Eespect  for  right,  for  liberty,  for  law  and  tradition, 
for  relative  truth  and  gradual  progress  was  widely  diffused.  Well- 
controlled  energy,  responsiveness  to  calls  on  one’s  fellow  feeling, 
and  the  everyday  honesty  that  tapers  into  policy  were  among 
its  familiar  features.  But  if  one  were  asked  to  sum  it  all  up  in 
a  single  word  it  would  be  hard  to  utter  one  more  comprehensive 
or  characteristic  than  the  essentially  English  term,  comfort. 
Comfort  was  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  which  is  now  crumbling 
away.  And  it  is  that  agonising  civilisation,  and  not  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  new  time,  which  is  incarnate  in  the  present  official 
leaders  of  the  British  nation. 

The  Germans  were  aware  of  all  this,  gloated  over  it,  counted 
upon  it.  A  Berlin  professor  in  a  letter  found  on  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  published  last  July  by  Joseph  Eeinach  wrote:  “My 
confidence  (in  victory)  is  grounded  on  German  patriotism,  on  the 
German  sense  of  discipline,  on  the  German  genius  for  organising. 
It  is  based  above  all  else  on  our  adversaries’  incapacity  for 
organisation.  Ah,  if  only  our  enemies  joined  to  their  resources 
our  qualities  of  initiative  and  method  we  should  be  lost.  I  am 
thrilled  at  the  mere  thought  of  what  we  would  achieve  if  we 
were  in  the  places  of  the  English  and  French.  I  shudder  at 
the  vision  of  the  perils  that  would  encompass  us  if  they  knew 
how  to  utilise  the  forces  of  their  Allies  as  we  have  utilised  those 
of  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks.  Ijong  since  we  should  have  been 
driven  out  like  the  rats  of  which  Winston  Churchill  spoke.” 

The  fact  remains,  and  will  have  to  be  faced  and  dealt  with 
sj)eedily  and  satisfactorily,  that  our  respect — and,  indeed,  that 
of  our  Allies — for  organisation  is  at  best  partial,  verbal,  and 
transient.  It  is  a  grudging  tribute  to  the  necessities  of  warfare 
paid  by  a  nation  which  loves  its  ease  and  longs  to  settle  down 
again  in  comfort  and  pacificism.  The  notion  that  that  toll  should 
be  translated  into  permanent  institutions,  such  as  obligatory 
military  service,  is  scouted  as  an  outrage  on  the  political  liberties 
of  the  nation  the  maintenance  of  which  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

Thus  democratic  institutions  are  the  machinery  by  which  our 
moorings  to  a  dead  past  are  still  kept  intact,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  common  cause.  In  each  of  the  Allied  countries,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Eussia,  the  action  of  the  Parliament  is 
distinctly  obstructive.  In  France  the  Chamber  seems  bent  on 
exercising  its  supremacy  ostentatiously  and  at  every  cost.  Its 
morbid  vanity  is  hurt  unless  the  Ministers,  whose  one  thought 
should  be  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  dance  attendance  on 
the  Deputies  and  reveal  matters  which  the  enemy  is  eager  to 
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learn.  During  my  sojourn  in  Paris  last  December  certain  ■  t 
Deputies  put  questions  to  the  War  Minister  which,  in  the  public  a 
interest,  he  felt  he  ought  not  to  answer.  Thereupon  thev  t 

announced  interpellations  during  the  discussion  of  which  he  was  r 

bound  to  play  an  active  part.  And  in  the  course  of  about  twelve  t 
days  the  War  Minister  was  twice  kept  in  the  Chamber  from  f 
three  to  eight  o’clock  wasting  his  valualile  time  in  wordy  debates,  i 
Three  further  days  he  had  to  devote  to  explanations  before  Com-  I  a 
mittees  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate.  One  more  day  he  was  I  c 
constrained  to  set  apart  for  interpellations.  This  is  the  jniblic  I  c 
servant  wdiose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  armies  going  and  whose  P  I 
time  is  most  precious  to  the  nation  !  L  o 

And  yet  it  must  surely  be  clear  that  what  matters  at  present  I  ^ 
is  not  what  is  being  said  by  members  of  the  legislature,  but  what  ■  n 
is  being  done  by  the  nation  in  arms.  To-day  the  one  great 
national  organ  is  the  army,  and  the  one  great  national  task  the 
speedy  and  utter  defeat  of  the, enemy.  It  will  hardly  be  gainsaid  -  '' 
by  those  whose  judgment  counts  that  obligatory  military  service  I 

would  materially  contribute  to  the  permanent  safety  of  the  ■  f 

Empire.  But  the  British  Parliament  will  not  yet  hear  of  such  1* 
a  revolutionary  measure.  Again,  a  system  of  tariffs  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  national  ends  we  now'  have  in  view.  But  it  is  o 

im)X)ssible  to  moot  any  such  contentious  matter  because  it  t 

happened  to  be  a  Party  question  before  the  war,  and,  in  virtue 
of  the  truce  struck  up  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  may  I  ^ 
not  be  raised  until  after  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The  circum-  I  ^ 
stance  that  it  has  since  become  an  urgent  national  question  does  I 

not  alter  the  Party  decision.  For  Englishmen  are  in  all  I  ^ 

circumstances  faithful  to  their  pledges  and  resolved  “to  play  the  I 
game.”  ^ 

In  France,  Britain,  and  Russia  delay,  irresolution,  disorganisa-  " 
tion  are  rampant.  “The  incompetence  of  Ministers,”  writes 
Senator  Humbert,  “is  become  almost  a  Republican  dogma.  The  ^ 

man  w'ho  knows  nothing  is  supposed  to  be  impartial.  .  .  .  Per-  '' 

sonages  whom  consciousness  of  their  ignorance  would  keep  from  u 

accepting  a  situation  as  manager  of  a  firm  or  foreman  of  a  work- 
shop  take  possession  of  the  principal  State  Departments  without 
a  qualm.  They  feel  that  all  that  is  expected  of  them  is  to  j 
represent.  .  .  .  Tenders  for  urgent  military  supplies  drag  on  from 
department  to  department,  undergoing  endless  transmissions,  to  ^ 
arrive  at  last  at  this  or  that  Board,  where  a  secretary  who  is  a 
jurisconsult  hands  them  over  to  a  solicitor  who  will  lay  them 
before  tbe  Committee  of  Contracts,  and  so  on  without  end.  Thus 
we  still  see  factories  that  lack  the  raw  materials,  steel,  and  ^ 

especially  coal,  in  consequence  of  blameworthy  remissness  in  ' 
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purchasing  them  or  of  formalities  which  check  progress.  Others 
are  still  unable  to  resume  night  work  for  the  manufacture  of  artil¬ 
lery  accessories  because  they  lack  some  hundreds  of  skilled  work¬ 
men.  And  why?  Probably  because  the  tw'elve  or  fifteen  authori¬ 
ties  who  must  speak  about  recalling  the  workmen  from  the  Front 
have  not  yet  been  got  to  agree  with  each  other.”  ^ 

One  of  Germany’s  most  valuable  assets  is  this  happy-go-lucky 
amateurism  of  the  Allies.  Another  is  her  owri  adaptability  to  new 
conditions  and  the  sure  vision  with  which  their  advent  is  dis¬ 
cerned.  The  Allied  States,  and  in  especial  Britain  and  France,  still 
live  mainly  for  their  domestic  interests,  and  apply  to  the  war  the 
old  principles  of  statecraft  which  they  received  from  their  forbears. 
They  still  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  past,  whereas  Ger¬ 
many  draws  hers  from  the  future.  We  lack  the  lively  faith  in  the 
law  of  causality  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  Germany’s  living 
and  working.  Aims  which  were  not  merely  futile  but  impossible 
we  blithely  pursued  just  because  they  seemed  desirable  and  quite 
irrespective  of  their  feasibility,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  attempt 
to  succour  the  Serbian  Army  when  its  plight  was  obviously  hope¬ 
less.  At  other  times  striving  after  objects  which  were  indeed 
feasible,  we  went  to  work  with  manifestly  inadequate  means,  and 
our  enterprises  were  only  prevented  from  becoming  disastrous  by 
the  blunders  of  the  enemy.  And  w'e  have  now  for  seventeen 
months  been  waging  a  war  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
Empire  depends  with  warped  judgment,  creeping  foot,  and 
blinking  eye. 

Afid  if  we  turn  to  the  working  of  the  alliance  which  fitted  us  to 
accomplish  our  arduous  task  by  giving  us  command  of  resources 
immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  the  enemy,  we  must  confess 
that  we  wasted  them  ruthlessly.  Our  decisions,  swayed  by 
wholly  irrelevant  considerations,  were  generally  taken  too  late. 
.And  we  failed  to  keep  up  even  a  decent  semblance  of  agreement  in 
council  and  co-ordination  in  execution.  The  only  point  respecting 
which  we  all  seem  agreed  is  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  our 
unshaken  faith — in  victory.  But  the  relevant  question,  with  what 
lever  and  fulcrum  we  hope  to  hoist  the  Teuton  and  dislodge  him 
from  the  territory  he  has  conquered  and  is  still  conquering,  elicits 
many  vague  replies  but  no  satisfactory  answer. 

Every  effort  we  pul  forth  is  measured,  and  oftentimes  narrowed, 
by  a  reference  to  its  probable  effect  upon  home  politics.  Does  it 
run  counter  to  our  constitutional  theories ;  is  it  subversive  of  our 
ideals  of  ease  and  comfort ;  will  it  create  parliamentary  difficulties 
for  the  Governments  of  our  Allies  ;  is  it  agreeable  to  the  electorate 
nnd  to  the  British  workman ;  will  it  be  blamed  by  the  Cato-like 

(1)  Le  Journal,  December  22ik1,  1915. 
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neutrals  and  in  particular  by  our  tender-hearted  American 
cousins  ?  Those  are  a  few  of  the  tests  applied  to  a  campaign  the 
outcome  of  which  depends  exclusively  on  the  efficacy  of  our  mili- 
tary,  naval,  and  diplomatic  strategy.  Our  rulers  seem  incapable 
of  rising  to  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  their  task. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  two  distinct  elements  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  our  inability  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Teuton  :  the  incompetence  of  our  leaders  and  the 
shackles  of  a  democratic  system  of  governance  which  hinder  close 
combination  and  partnership  among  the  Allies.  Even  a  brief 
survey  of  the  more  salient  consequence  of  these  paralysing  defects 
is  calculated  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  angry  disgust  among  clear¬ 
sighted  people  who  set  the  interests  of  our  cause  above  every  other 
consideration. 

The  original  sin  of  our  war  policy  was  the  solemn  promulgatioD 
of  doctrines  which  put  a  premium  on  the  neutrality  of  the  States 
of  whose  military  co-operation  we  stood  most  in  need.  One  of 
these  was  the  principle  of  nationality  for  which  we  proclaimed  that 
we  were  fighting.  What  it  implied  was  that  the  Balkan  States 
might,  without  making  any  sacrifice  or  effort,  hope  to  see  all  their 
aspirations  fulfilled  by  our  exertions  alone.  In  virtue  of  that 
principle  Bulgaria  and  Eoumania,  even  were  they  to  side  with  the 
enemy,  would  still  be  entitled,  should  the  Central  Empires  be 
defeated,  to  enter  into  possession  of  those  parts  of  their  unredeemed 
territory  which  are  not  under  the  sway  of  our  Allies.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  that  very  principle  that  Eoumania  is  still  sitting  on  the  fence 
ready  to  alight  on  either  side,  and  that  Bulgaria  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  In  other  respects,  too,  it  was  an  awkward 
obligation,  because  it  could  not  be  accepted  by  any  of  the  Allies 
without  large  limitations.  Even  with  the  best  intentions  certain 
States,  like  Italy,  felt  unable  to  recognise  it  without  important 
deviations  prompted  by  the  requirements  of  self-defence  and 
strategy.  And  before  long  we  were  constrained  to  whittle  down 
the  principle  which  we  had  trumpeted  abroad  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  soundness  of  our  cause. 

Another  of  the  root  errors  committed  by  our  Foreign  Office 
in  concert  with  the  Allies  was  the  allotment  of  portions  of  the 
bear’s  skin  before  we  had  shot  the  bear.  At  a  hasty  glance  it  may 
have  seemed  natural  and  profitable  to  allow  in  advance  certain 
claims  of  our  Allies  to  enemy  territory  in  which  we  ourselves 
had  no  direct  interest.  But,  apart  from  the  quasi-ethical  aspect 
of  the  matter,  there  was  this  to  be  urged  against  transactions 
of  such  a  dubious  nature  :  that  they  must  necessarily  prove 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Allied  cause.  For  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  depended  largely  on  our  abstaining 
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from  settlements  of  which  the  execution  was  at  best  problematical 
and  the  immediate  effect  would  be  to  embitter  and  turn  against 
us  certain  neutrals  whose  co-operation  we  sorely  needed,  and  thus 
to  deprive  us  of  a  formidable  weapon  against  our  enemies.  And 
in  effect  some  of  the  arrangements  into  which  we  entered  thus 
precipitately  confirmed  Bulgaria  in  her  resolve  to  take  sides  against 
us,  damped  the  fitful  ardour  of  Eoumania,  and  prevented  us  from 
3  helping  our  Turkish  friends  who  were  ready  to  overturn  their 
present  Government. 

One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  the  principle  of  nationality 
in  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  strategy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  premature  distribution  of  enemy  territory  on  the  other,  became 
a  source  of  discord  and  weakness  to  the  Allies,  was  when  Italy 
before  deciding  upon  belligerency  made  a  point  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  her  share  of  the  spoils.  Convinced  that  this  attitude 
towards  a  cause  which  we  termed  sacred  would  work  far  more  harm 
than  good  to  all  concerned,  I  ventured  at  the  time  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  that  militated  against  the  proposed  barter,  but  with  the 
usual  result.  One  of  the  contentious  subjects  was  Dalmatia, 
which  Italy  claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  islands  and  part  of 
the  seaboard  were  essential  to  her  national  defences.  The  plea 
was  powerful,  and  it  was  pressed  with  insistence.  But  Russia 
demurred  and  invoked  the  sacred  principle  of  nationality. 
Dalmatia,  she  argued,  is  Serbian,  not  Italian,  therefore  it  would 
be  a  gross  violation  of  one  of  the  ideals  for  which  we  are  all 
fighting  were  we  to  hand  over  a  Slav  population  to  be  governed 
and  assimilated  by  Italians,  for  whom  they  have  a  strong  aversion. 
Much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  the  debates  that  followed.  I 
understand,  however,  from  my  French  friends,  who,  despite  their 
grudge  against  M.  Izvolsky,  have  not  ceased  to  be  impartial,  that 
this  Ambassador  took  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject,  and 
together  with  M.  Delcasse  pleaded  earnestly  and  successfully  with 
his  own  Government  for  a  compromise.  The  Tsar’s  Minister 
finally  assented,  and  Italy  was  promised  a  considerable  strip  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  together  with  the  islands,  a  neutralised  section 
of  Dalmatia  being  marked  off  for  Serbia.  The  Croatian  sea-board 
remained  unallotted,  to  belong  to  the  future  possessor  of  the 
Southern  Slav  realm. 

To  people  with  a  developed  sense  of  humour,  those  earnest 
discussions  and  still  more  those  lawyer-like  deeds  of  gift,  which 
may  never  be  executed,  seem  charged  with  incongruity.  But  the 
harm  they  produced  was  not  always  as  negligible  as  in  the  case  of 
Italy  and  her  claim  to  a  portion  of  Dalmatia.  On  another  memor¬ 
able  occasion  it  was  Russia  who  stood  before  her  Allies  pleading 
against  the  principle  of  nationality  which,  w'hen  Italy  was  the 
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suitor,  she  had  been  so  zealously  upholding.  The  object  of  her  \  j 

demand  was  Constantinople.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  j 

of  it  were  drawn  partly  from  the  old  arsenal  that  supplied  motives  t 

for  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  and  partly  from  national  sentiment  e 

which  has  the  advantage  of  being  inaccessible  to  counter-argu-  ■  1 

ments.  Russia — so  ran  the  line  of  reasoning — stands  to  gain  j  t 

nothing  by  this  costly  war.  Poland  will  at  best  be  but  a  heavy  a 

burden.  Galicia  is  hardly  worth  calling  a  war  prize,  and  all  that  t 

remains  is  Constantinople,  the  value  of  which  is  purely  senti¬ 
mental.  It  was  further  pointed  out  with  truth  that  theretofore  c 
Russia’s  self-restraint  and  patience  in  matters  Turkish  had  been  t 
exemplary.  And  if  the  Young  Turks  had  not  burned  their  boats  t  i 
and  declared  war  she  wo\dd  have  continued  to  acquiesce  inde-  [  a 
finitely  in  the  status  quo  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause.  But  c 
now  that  a  distribution  of  territory  has  become  inevitable,  it  would  a 
be  impossible  for  any  Russian  Government  to  allow  that  city  to  be  ] 
handed  over  to  any  other  Power.  f 

A  statesman,  had  there  been  one  at  the  head  of  the  French  or  ^ 
British  Governments,  would,  while  admitting  the  force  of  the  i  i 
IRissian  plea,  have  firmly  declined  to  clinch  the  matter  then  on  |  g 
the  ground  that  the  Allies,  and  foremost  among  them  Russia  I  q 
herself,  would  be  sufferers  by  this  premature  transaction.  A  f 

little  reflection  would  have  served  to  convince  men  of  insight  that  v 

nothing  could  well  be  more  damaging  to  the  Allied  cause  at  that  c 
juncture  than  the  formal  allotment  of  Constantinople  to  Russia. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  a  century,  whenever  Russia  had  essayed  [ 
to  acquire  in  one  form  or  another  special  rights  over  the  Straits  t 

she  invariably  encountered  the  stern  opposition  of  France  and  a 

Britain,  who  preferred  war  to  acquiescence.  For  this  attitude  ] 

there  may  have  been  solid  grounds  ;  if  so,  they  no  longer  hold  good.  a 
But  why  blink  the  decisive  fact  that  these  same  grounds,  intensified  e 
a  hundredfold  by  local  conditions,  would  move  the  Balkan  c 

States,  and  in  particular  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  to  adopt  the  I 

same  line  and  oppose  with  might  and  main  the  sovereignty  of  r 

Russia  over  Constantinople  and  the  Straits?  These  countries  r 

were  terrified  by  the  consequences  of  this  projected  change.  One  of 
its  corollaries,  according  to  them,  is  that  Russia,  driven  by  the  p 

force  of  things,  will  one  day  be  constrained  to  incorporate  in  her  r 

dominions  the  Balkan  territory,  without  which  her  only  com-  I 

raunications  with  Constantinople  are  oversea.  What  would  then  d 

become  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  and  even  of  Greece?  The  d 

danger  thus  foreshadowed  may  be  exaggerated  or  even  visionary,  t 

but  the  responsible  Balkan  statesmen  had  no  guarantee  that  it  a 

would  not  be  realised.  Could  they  in  these  circumstances  be  1 

expected  to  spend  their  blood  and  substance  in  conjuring  up  the  ;  v 
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monster  who  would,  they  believed,  devour  their  respective 
nations?  Is  it  likely  that  they  could  be  lured  by  the  promise  of 
territorial  aggrandisement  elsewhere  to  risk  their  national 
existence  and  fight  Germany  in  order  that  Eussia  should  possess 
herself  of  Constantinople?  The  direct  and  inevitable  result  of 
the  ear-marking  of  Constantine’s  city  for  the  Tsardom  must  be 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  among  Balkan  neutrals  from  the  Allies 
towards  the  Central  Empires. 

Those  were  some  of  the  sinister  consequences  of  the  making 
over  of  Constantinople  to  Eussia.  There  w’ere  others,  such  as 
the  loss  it  entailed  on  us  of  a  serviceable  weapon  against  the  present 
masters  of  Turkey.  That  a  large  section  of  the  Turkish  people  is 
averse  to  this  war  against  their  European  friends  is  a  matter  of 
common  know'ledge.  In  the  army,  too,  there  was,  and  I  am  credibly 
assured  still  is,  a  considerable  body  of  officers  w’ho  would  gladly 
lend  a  hand  to  overthrow  the  Cabinet  and  establish  a  Government 
favourable  to  the  Allies.  The  Opposition  also,  wdiich  a  couple  of 
years  ago  was  strong  enough  to  seize  the  ixjwer  and  help  some  of 
f  its  moderate  leaders  to  office,  is  more  eager  than  ever  to  bring 
about  a  radical  change  in  the  governance  of  the  country.  But 
could  these  elements  of  reform  have  the  face  to  ask  their  Moslem 
followers  to  work  with  them  for  the  behoof  of  Christian  Powers 
which  had  just  agreed  among  themselves  to  dispossess  the  Caliph 
of  his  capital  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  most  of  its  territory? 

Tactically,  only  one  course  lay  open  to  the  Allies  :  to  acquiesce 
in  Russia’s  arguments,  but  resolutely  to  eschew'  everything  in 
the  nature  of  a  definitive  settlement  and  leave  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  matter  in  abeyance  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  self-restraint  would  have  conduced  materially  and  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  interests  of  all  the  Allies  and  to  those  of  Eussia  in 
especial.  And  on  that  ground  I  ventured  to  press  it  on  certain 
of  the  negotiators  as  soon  as  I  had  wind  of  their  conversations. 
I  still  think  that  that  highest  ground  was  the  one  which  a  states¬ 
man  of  insight  and  courage  would  have  boldly  taken  up  and 
resolutely  held.  But  M.  Delcasse  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  other  side  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Eussia ’s 
pleadings.  What  appears  to  have  impressed  and  moved  them 
more  than  any  relevant  argument  was  the  circumstance  that 
Russia’s  victories  bade  fair  to  wdn  for  the  Allies  a  speedy  and 
decisive  victory,  and  that  it  would  be  ungracious,  therefore,  to 
deny  her  a  favour  which  she  might  really  claim  as  a  right.  To 
this  way  of  stating  her  case  the  answer  is  obvious.  No  irrevoc¬ 
able  change  of  such  a  contentious  and  far-seeing  character  should 
be  based  upon  incidents  that  might  prove  short-lived.  Russia’s 
victories  were  indeed  brilliant.  They  also  promised  to  be  con- 
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tinuous  and  decisive.  But  between  promise  and  achievement  there  I 
yawned  an  abyss,  and  the  war  was  still  in  its  initial  stage.  I 
M.  Delcasse  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  that  generosity  which  u 
would  have  challenged  our  admiration  had  it  been  compatible  S 
with  justice  to  the  Allies’  common  cause,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
Russia’s  solicitations,  and  the  fateful  transaction  was  completed. 

This  momentous  accord,  many  people  imagine,  w^as  come  to 
when  M.  Poincare  was  the  guest  of  the  Tsar  in  Russia.  Others 
believe  it  was  concluded  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  naval 
convention  between  France  and  Russia  was  drawn  up.  Both 
dates  are  wrong.  It  w'as  completed  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1915.  In  France  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  intense  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  air  there  is  still  full  of  its  reverberation.  For  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  Allies,  especially  in  Roumania,  were  baleful, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate  them — to  no  practical 
purpose  however — by  tardy  concessions  on  the  score  of  the  Buko-  L 
,vina  and  the  Banat.  In  Great  Britain,  whose  Government  had  I 
long  been  devoid  of  a  Near  Eastern  policy,  the  event  passed  U 
unnoticed.  | 

History,  however,  will  single  out  that  untow’ard  bargain  as  one  I 
of  the  most  disastrous  blunders  perpetrated  by  the  Allies.  For  I 
it  became  the  generative  source  of  grave  embarrassments  and 
diplomatic  reverses  the  tale  of  which  is  not  yet  ended.  At  that 
tribunal  of  history  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  and  his  Cabinet  | 
may  boldly  plead  that  they  alone  are  not  the  only  responsible 
parties  in  this  country  for  that  act  which  binds  the  entire  nation. 
And  technically  the  plea  is  well  grounded.  But  when  the  circum-  j 
stances  which  seemingly  warrant  it  have  been  examined,  the  . 
flimsiness  of  the  justification  will  become  evident.  Meanwhile  it  j 
may  suffice  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  if  the  attention  of  our 
politicians  had  been  fixed  upon  international  politics,  and  if  the  j 
mental  habits  proper  to  politics  had  been  ingrained  into  their 
character,  this  grave  damage  to  the  interests  which  they  were 
actively  seeking  to  further  would  never  have  been  committed. 

As  in  France  it  is  customary  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  this  unlucky 
compact  on  M.  Delcass^,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  negotia-  [ 
tions  which  led  up  to  it  were  carried  on  in  London  and  Paris 
simultaneously. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  tragi-comic  fact  that  the 
Allies,  after  having  thus  disposed  of  Constantinople  to  Russia 
and  of  the  bulk  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  to  other  States,  had 
the  astounding  simplicity  to  charge  certain  members  of  the  s 
Turkish  Opposition  with  proposals  to  the  Enver-Talaat  Cabinet  | 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  separate  peace  !  Candidism  could  I 
not  well  go  farther.  And  the  execution  was  of  a  piece  with  the  I 
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conception.  The  emissaries  were  men  of  no  account  either  in 
the  Ottoman  Opposition  or  in  the  Eevolutionary  Committee,  and 
their  efforts  provoked  ridicule.  That  any  sane  person  should 
have  expected  them  to  yield  positive  results  would  seem  impossible 
in  any  age  but  ours. 

Whether  they  act  together  or  separately  the  Allies  are  equally 
unfortunate  in  their  decisions  and  equally  half-hearted  in  their 
methods  of  carrying  them  out.  They  acted  in  concert  in  their 
negotiations  with  Italy  before  the  war,  and,  as  we  saw,  France 
then  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Russia,  whereupon  Russia, 
responsive,  quieted  the  •  misgivings  of  Serbia.  Yet  even  here  a 
capital  omission  marred  the  results.  It  was  known  in  advance 
that  Roumania  had  long  been  waiting  for  Italy  to  join  the  Allies 
in  order  to  descend  with  her  into  the  arena.  Over  and  over  again 
responsible  Roumanian  Ministers  had  announced  that  once  Italy 
gave  the  signal  Roumania  would  cross  the  Rubicon  and  invade 
Transylvania.  The  natural  course  to  take,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  was  for  the  Allies  to  open  negotiations  with  Italy  and 
Roumania  simultaneously,  and  to  bring  them  both  in  together. 
Nothing  was  easier,  nothing  could  have  been  more  advantageous. 
It  wmuld  have  infallibly  secured  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Roumanians,  who  felt  morally  bound  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
Italian  kinsmen.  But  the  idea  seems  not  to  have  entered  the 
head  of  any  of  our  unimaginative  statesmen.  They  scrupulously 
confined  their  attentions  to  Italy  and  lost  the  co-operation  of 
Roumania. 

Thus  to  pass  in  review'  the  principal  events  of  the  eighteen 
months  of  the  European  struggle  is  to  measure  an  arc  of  the 
progress,  military  and  political,  of  the  Teutons  and  their  allies, 
and  to  note  how  effectually  bungling  statesmanship  can  paralyse 
the  prowess  of  gallant  armies  and  the  heroism  of  enthusiastic 
nations.  “Our  impression  is,”  writes  one  of  the  principal  German 
Press  organs,  “that  for  the  most  part,  during  the  present  war, 
there  have  been  no  signs  of  a  logically-thought-out  and  carefully- 
executed  policy  of  the  Entente.  The  initial  general  idea  was 
simply  to  fall  upon  us  from  all  sides.  And  when  this  was  seen 
to  be  beset  by  certain  difficulties,  a  hitch  became  visible  in  the 
organisation,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  Allies  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bring  about  the  subordination  of  the  separate  States  to  one 
general  plan,  because  this  would  have  necessitated  the  sacrifice 
of  one  or  the  other  to  the  common  cause.  .  .  .  None  of  the  Allied 
Governments  takes  anything  from  the  others  except  prudently 
worded  advice.”  ^ 

This  hostile  criticism  is  all  the  more  bitter  that  it  is  true  in 
(1)  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  4th,  1915. 
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substance  and  understated  in  form.  None  of  the  Allied  nations 
would,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  notion  of  subordinating  itself  ! 
to  the  others.  If  one  of  them  occasionally  surrenders  for  a  time 
something  of  its  particular  strivings,  that  is  the  utmost  extent  i 
of  its  pliability.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  narrow  I 
expediencies  of  domestic  politics  are  the  sole  driving  force  of  an  f  j 
important  enterprise  ostensibly  undertaken  in  the  common 
interests  and  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  difficulties.  In  fine,  small  i 
party  causes,  mean  reasons,  and  half-measures  characterise  the 
activity  of  the  loosely-joined  Allies  in  presence  of  foes  who  owe  i  i 
to  their  unity  and  organisation  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  < 

victories.  Luckily  for  us,  they,  too,  have  been  sometimes  caught  < 

napping.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  downright  disaster  would  more  ] 

than  once  have  overtaken  us.  The  latest  instance  of  this  run  of 
luck  is  furnished  by  the  successful  retreat  of  Sarrail’s  army  after  ' 

its  abortive  attempt  to  succour  the  Serbs.  Had  the  Bulgars  > 

possessed  the  higher  military  gifts  with  which  they  were  f 

commonly  and  gratuitously  credited,  or  even  ordinary  strategic  i 

vision,  they  would  have  cut  off  Sarrail’s  retreat  and  killed  or  i 

captured  his  troops.  To  the  circumstance  that  they  let  their  ' 

opportunity  slip,  even  more  than  to  the  help  rendered  by  the  i 

British,  which  was  timely  and  precious,  the  French  General  owes 
it  that  his  name  is  not  associated  with  one  of  the  most  disastrous  < 

reverses  of  the  war.  His  expedition  wms  from  the  first  a  forlorn  < 

hope  and  a  Quixotic  venture.  It  might  have  been  a  brilliant  and  < 

a  successful  undertaking  had  it  been  dispatched  when  first  con-  i 

ceived  by  Gallieni,  Castelnau  or  Briand.  But,  as  usual,  it  was  i 

postjwned  by  the  Too  Late  Committee.  And  the  folly  by  wdiich  • 

the  heroism  of  our  Army  was  paralysed  has  been  applied  with  ( 

considerably  more  subtlety,  repeated  in  the  work  of  thwarting  the  I 

magnificent  efforts  of  our  Navy.  While  the  British  nation  and  < 

its  Allies  believed  that  victory  for  which  they  have  so  long  been  ^ 

waiting  in  vain  would  come  through  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  • 

on  the  enemy  by  the  so-called  blockade,  the  Foreign  Office  was  1 

going  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  blockade  a  farce.  It  has  now  1 

been  conclusively  showm  that  the  arrangements  entered  into  by  our 
Foreign  Office  for  allowing  food-stuff's  into  Germany  have  effec-  * 

tually  undone  the  work  of  the  British  Navy,  postjwned  the  end  1 

of  the  war,  and  perhaps  modified  the  final  peace.  In  the  opinion  £ 

of  experts  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  “If  the  1 

British  Navy  had  not  been  hampered  by  the  Foreign  Office  it  is  - 

highly  probable  that  Germany  would  have  been  constrained  to  sue  ( 

for  peace  before  the  year  1915  had  passed  away.”  ’ 

The  men  and  the  system  to  whose  account  an  achievement  of  ' 
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this  character  stands  would,  were  they  not  among  “our  nearest 
and  dearest  enemies,”  secure  but  short  shrift  in  this  country. 

Yet  it  is  from  the  men  and  the  system  who  are  answerable  for 
these  results  that  we  look  for  final  victory  and  a  satisfactory  peace  ! 
And  our  robust  faith  is  unshaken  alike  by  past  reverses  and  present 
perils.  For  it  is  pure  faith  to  which  grounds  are  not  indispensable. 
It  is  independent  of  the  law  of  causality.  But  viewed  in  the  dry 
light  of  common  sense  it  is  undiluted  Alicawberism. 

The  significance  of  the  crisis  is  everywhere  underrated.  An 
issue  which  involves,  besides  the  highest  ideals  of  European 
civilisation,  the  very  existence  of  the  British  Empire,  is  being 
constantly  gauged  by  such  irrelevant  questions  as  whether  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  would  shatter  the  confidence  of  the 
Radical  Party  in  the  Cabinet,  whether  more  drastic  methods  of 
waging  war  would  arouse  the  resentment  of  neutrals,  or  whether 
the  adoption  of  a  tariff  would  not  constitute  the  surrender  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Liberalism.  Expediency,  not  principle, 
is  the  rule  of  conduct  followed,  and  it  is  expediency  reduced  to 
its  narrow'est  form.  Imagination  is  wholly  absent.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  has  never  been  the  Englishman’s  characteristic.  But  un¬ 
flinching  fidelity  to  principle  has  also  been  a  national  trait. 
And  at  present  that,  too,  has  seemingly  vanished.  The  gospel 
of  ease  and  comfort  which  was  preached  and  practised  during  the 
era  that  has  lapsed,  and  attachment  to  the  social  and  political 
ordering  with  which  it  harmonised,  have  supplanted  bold  ideas 
and  lofty  aims  anJ  chilled  noble  aspirations.  Even  public  opinion 
is  weak  and  unresponsive — and  public  sentiment  is  lethargic. 
Solicitude  for  the  status  quo,  which  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
our  foreign  policy,  is  also  become  the  complete  expression  of  our 
home  ideals.  Something — nay,  far  too  much — of  this  spirit  of  self- 
complacency  and  irrational  hopefulness  has  entered,  congruously 
with  the  law  of  the  transmutation  of  forces,  into  the  cheerful 
indifference  with  which  our  political  chiefs  look  out  upon  and  seek 
to  deal  with  the  mightiest  social  and  political  upheaval  recorded  in 
human  history. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  light  and  leading  we  have  been 
uniformly  playing  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and  winning 
for  them  successes  which  it  was  beyond  their  own  power  to 
achieve.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  feed  them  systematically  while 
flattering  ourselves  that  we  are  starving  them  into  submission. 
No  wonder  we  have  steadfastly  kept,  and  are  still  keeping,  on  the 
defensive,  or  that  one  of  our  few  attempts  to  take  the  initiative 
was  a  response  to  wholly  extrinsic  motives.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
all  our  enterprises  were  conceived  on  a  paltry  scale,  equipped 
in  a  grudging  spirit,  and  carried  out  when  the  object  w^as  no  longer 
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attainable.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  our  general  amateurism  that 
we  were  too  late  to  balk  Germany’s  plans  in  Constantinople,  too 
late  to  acquiesce  in  Eoumania’s  demands  for  territory  in  the 
Bukovina  and  the  Banat,  too  late  to  accept  the  sundry  offers  of 
co-operation  made  by  Greece,  too  late  to  realise  that  Bulgaria  was 
making  a  tool  of  our  Governments  and  using  them  for  Germany’s 
behoof  against  ourselves,  too  late  to  allow  Serbia  to  help  herself, 
too  late  to  send  help  adequate  to  rescue  her  from  destruction,  too 
late  to  ward  off  from  Montenegro  the  fate  of  Serbia  and  Belgium. 

And  in  the  face  of  these  sinister  results  and  of  the  decisive 
circumstance  that  we  are  contented  to  jog  on  in  the  same  style, 
with  the  same  machinery  and  the  same  mechanicians  we  proclaim 
our  unshaken  faith  in  final  victory.  Who  is  to  win  it?  And 
how? 

But  things,  we  are  told,  are  now  going  much  better.  National 
organisation  and  international  co-ordination  are  already  amply 
provided  for.  Perhaps  the  public  believes  that  they  are.  I  know 
enough  to  be  unable  to  share  that  consoling  faith.  There  is  no 
international  machinery  for  co-ordination  as  yet,  and  the  first 
attempt  to  create  a  council  was  a  dismal  and  deterrent  failure. 
Our  home  reforms,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  munitions 
supply,  are  marred  by  the  imbecilities  and  cross-purposes  of 
permanent  officialdom  which  culminate  in  waste  and  inefficiency. 
We  are  assured,  too,  that  there  is  perfect  agreement  among  the 
Allies.  And  there  is.  But  they  are  as  yet  agreed  only  to  differ. 
Even  on  the  policy  to  be  struck  out  in  the  Near  East,  and  which 
we  are  told  has  been  carefully  studied  and  decided  upon,  there  is 
no  accord  whatever  excepting  on  the  one  question  of  Salonica. 
All  the  rest  is  blank.  Were  we  agreed  upon  action  in  Serbia? 
Were  we  agreed  how  to  deal  with  Montenegro?  Have  we 
assured  the  fate  of  Albania?  Were  we  aware  of  the  tortuous 
psychological  workings  of  the  Balkan  mind  which  have  brought 
about  the  cession  of  Mount  Lovchen  and  the  shifting  of  the  entire 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  Adriatic? 

To  sum  up.  At  the  bottom  of  our  reverses  there  are  three 
causes  :  the  lack  of  men  of  genius,  the  absence  of  a  compact  internal 
organisation  which  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  great 
leader,  and  the  want  of  international  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  Allies  together  and  co-ordinating  their  diplomatic 
and  military  endeavours.  To  remedy  this  last  defect  a  concrete 
proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Governments  concerned,  which  if 
adopted  wholeheartedly- might  perhaps  not  only  solve  the  problem 
adequately,  but  would  also  relieve  the  Cabinets  of  the  heaviest 
part  of  their  responsibility  to  parliamentary  parties,  and  also  leave 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  few  men  of  insight  and  energy. 
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At  the  moment  of  writing,  M.  Briand  is  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  this  scheme.  If  accepted  substantially  as  conceived, 
it  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  less  disastrous  era  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  For  this  reason  I  fear  it  will  be  emasculated. 

To  hope  for  victory  in  these  conditions  is  to  expect  a  sudden 
break  in  the  operation  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  favour 
of  people  whose  only  claim  to  it  is  that  they  are  disinclined  to 
make  the  effort  and  the  sacrifices  requisite  to  bend  that  law  to 
their  purpose.  I  regretfully  feel  unable  to  share  that  hope,  or, 
unless  the  conditions  be  altered  quickly  and  thoroughly,  to  believe 
that  we  shall  attain  the  longed  for  end.  Thanks  to  our  magnifi¬ 
cent  Navy,  defeat  is  eliminated  from  the  list  of  eventualities.  But 
if  things  continue  to  move  along  the  present  lines — and  there  is  no 
sign  of  an  approaching  change — peace  when  it  comes  will  but 
mark  the  end  of  the  first  war  of  a  cycle  of  exhausting  struggles 
which  may  possibly  break  up  the  Empire,  but  will  infallibly 
sweep  away  every  vestige  of  that  decayed  social  and  political 
order  for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  systematically  forfeiting  our 
present  superb  advantages  and  ruining  our  cause. 

To  conclude  as  I  have  begun  :  “Unless  we  quicken  our  move¬ 
ments,  damnation  will  fall  on  the  sacred  cause  for  which  so  much 
gallant  blood  has  flowed.”  And  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
quickening. 


E.  J.  Dillon. 
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Since  the  New  Year  opened  there  has  been  a  great  searching  of  I 
hearts  at  Westminster.  It  has  been  a  supreme  testing  time  of  * 
character  for  [xjliticians  and  public  men.  The  Military  Service 
Dill  has  winnowed  the  nation  from  end  to  end.  a 

Public  opinion  on  the  subject,  outside  the  professional  jxiliticians  i 
and  the  professional  Trade  Unionists — who  attend  Congresses  and 
stampede  one  another  into  wild  resolutions — is  almost  as  ^ 
unanimous  as  it  is  on  the  war  itself.  It  accepts  without  reserva¬ 
tion  the  assurance  of  the  Government  and  Lord  Kitchener  that  ' 
there  is  an  imperious  military  necessity  for  the  Bill.  Just  as  it 
accepted  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge  when  it  was  given,  so  now  L 
it  accepts  his  statement  that  for  that  purjxjse  Compulsion  is  inevit-  r 
able,  and  even  if  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  had  been  much  more  f 
geiieral  than  they  are  it  would  still  have  accepted  them  without  f 
demur.  The  mind  of  the  big  British  public  has  cleared  itself  of 
cant.  It  sees  with  what  hideous  injustice,  as  between  classes  and 
still  more  as  betw'een  individuals,  the  Voluntary  System  of  recruit¬ 
ing  has  operated  ;  and  while  recognising  that  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  undoubted  “slackers,”  who  deserve  no  other  name, 
it  is  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  those  to  whom  actual 
Compulsion  will  be  applied — if  they  do  not  enter  the  groups  imme-  I 
diately  of  their  own  accord — will  make  just  as  good  soldiers,  and  : 
will  serve  just  as  willingly  as  the  men  in  the  Conscript  armies  of  | 
the  Continent.  There  is  no  alternative  to  Compulsion  except  to  I 
let  the  existing  armies  dwindle  aw’ay,  and  the  rate  of  wastage  in  i 
the  infantry  battalions  at  the  front  is  no  less  than  15  per  cent, 
per  month.  Voluntaryism  was  on  the  actual  point  of  expiry  when 
the  Derby  Scheme  was  adopted,  and  it  was  only  Mr.  Asquith’s 
pledge  to  the  married  men — with  its  implicit  undertaking  of  | 
conditional  compulsion  to  the  single — which  saved  the  scheme  | 
from  absolute  failure  and  thereby  saved  the  country  from  a  scheme  I 
of  general  Compulsion.  Public  opinion  is  absolutely  sound.  It 
looks  at  the  broad  issue  and  instinctively  takes  the  course  dictated 
by  national  honour  and  national  interest. 

The  instinct  of  the  nation  is  truer  than  that  of  the  professional 
ix)liticians  and  professional  Trade  Unionists.  It  is  much  freer  for 
one  thing.  It  is  not  hampered  by  the  recollection  of  past  speeches  ; 
in  which  extravagant  homage  has  been  paid  to  “sacred  principles,” 
which  the  hour  of  supreme  crisis  proves  to  be  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Politicians  in  times  of  emergency  are  always  apt  to  be  hag-ridden  I 
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by  tlieir  old  declarations,  and  to  be  unduly  nervous  lest  they 
should  be  brought  up  in  witness  against  them.  We  have  seen 
this  at  Westminster  even  among  those  who  have  most  loyally 
supported  the  Bill.  Some  have  been  most  anxious  to  persuade 
their  fellows  that  their  general  convictions  have  not  altered  in  the 
slightest,  and  that  they  are  just  as  resolute  anti-Compulsionists 
as  ever  on  the  broad  principle  of  the  thing.  Surely  they  deceive 
themselves.  Surely  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  are  not  going  back 
to  the  old  clap-trap  about  the  “wickedness”  of  Compulsion  and 
the  slavery  and  degradation  of  Conscription.  At  any  rate,  if  they 
do,  let  them  first  make  certain  that  they  have  so  shattered  the 
military  machine  of  Germany  and  the  military  autocracy  of  the 
German  Empire  that  they  can  never  rise  again.  But  for  all  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  Voluntaryism,  it  has  not  brought  us 
yet  within  sight  of  that  shining  goal. 

However,  the  great  thing  is  that  at  last  a  plunge  into  the 
unknown  waters  has  been  made,  and  perhaps,  instead  of  blaming 
the  politicians  for  shivering  so  long  on  the  bank,  those  who  know 
them  best  and  watch  them  closest  will  congratulate  them  on 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  carried  the  solid  bank  with  them  into 
the  river.  There  has  been  no  great  upheaval  at  Westminster.  Only 
a  Coalition  Government  could  have  done  what  this  has  done,  and 
those  who  are  apt  to  grumble  at  the  somewhat  disappointing 
achievements  of  the  Coalition  Government  should  not  fail  to  place 
this  at  least  to  their  credit.  Suppose  the  Radical  Government 
had  gone  out  in  the  summer  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  purely 
Unionist  Government.  What  sort  of  reception  would  have  been 
given  to  the  Bill  for  general  Compulsion  w'hich  they  would 
certainly  have  introduced  on  the  breakdown  of  Voluntaryism? 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  Liberal  members  would  have  supported  it. 
Even  if  they  had  tried  the  Derby  canvass  and  brought  in  a  limited 
scheme  of  compulsion  like  the  Military  Service  Bill,  its  reception 
would  probably  have  been  much  the  same,  and  not  Sir  John  Simon 
alone,  but  most  of  his  late  colleagues  would  have  been  found  in 
the  van  of  a  bitter  opposition.  We  hope  that  this  does  them  no 
injustice,  but  we  believe  that  to  be  an  absolute  fact.  The  truth 
is  that  only  with  infinite  difficulty  has  even  the  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  been  brought  to  the  acceptance  of  so  modest  and  limited — 
Sir  Edward  Carson  called  it  anaemic — a  measure  of  Compulsion. 
The  Cabinet  was  hopelessly  divided  in  the  autumn,  and  even  when 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  his  pledge  to  save  the  Derby  scheme 
from  disaster  a  number  of  his  colleagues  seem  only  to  have 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  occasion  for 
carrying  out  the  pledge  would  never  arise.  Party  jx)liticians  are 
a  desperately  timid  race  in  the  face  of  their  own  fetishes,  even 
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when  they  know  that  their  gods  have  left  them  in  the  lurch.  But 
luckily  for  themselves  and  for  the  country  the  figures  of  the 
Derby  canvass  were  so  plain,  and  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Asquith  was  so 
explicit,  and  the  military  necessity  was  so  urgent,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  draw  back,  and  impossible  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  do  anything  but  support  the  Prime 
Minister.  This  is  a  triumph  for  the  Coalition  Government  over 
the  tyranny  of  party  politics  at  Westminster. 

It  has  come  about  in  an  extraordinarily  muddled  but 
characteristically  British  way.  The  opjxjsition  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  which  might  easily  have  been  fatal  to  the  measure, 
was  reduced  to  a  nullity  by  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  from  the  scope 
of  the  Bill.  There  was  no  reason  in  logic  for  that  exclusion,  or 
for  Ireland’s  exclusion  from  the  National  Eegistration  Bill,  on 
which  the  later  exclusion  followed ;  but  there  were  a  score  of 
overwhelming  practical  reasons — first  and  foremost  being  the 
reason  that  Compulsion  could  not  have  been  imposed  on  three- 
fourths  of  Ireland  without  tumult  and  bloodshed.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  Nationalist  Ireland  has  done  amazingly  well  for  the 
Empire  in  this  war,  and  those  w’ho  subject  her  recruiting  figures  to 
a  cold  and  critical  analysis  are  as  lacking  in  political  wisdom  as 
they  are  deficient  in  generosity.  Mr.  Eedmond  took  his 
Nationalists  into  the  Opposition  lobby  on  the  First  Eeading,  but 
when  he  found  there  only  an  insignificant  number  of  the  Eadicals, 
whose  presence  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  took  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  quitting  the  field  of  action.  Neither  he  nor 
the  Government  should  be  censured  in  this  matter.  It  was  a  very 
awkward  corner  for  each,  and  they  both  got  round  it  very  well. 
The  triumph  in  logic  may  have  rested  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  but  who  cares  for  shrivelled  laurel 
wreaths  of  that  sort  now?  “We  are  doing  our  level  best,”  said 
Mr.  Dillon,  referring  to  recruiting  in  Ireland.  If  we  want  her  to 
go  on  doing  her  best,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  the  matter 
in  Irish  hands.  “Don’t  push  Ireland,”  said  Mr.  Birrell,  and  that 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  wisdom  in  Irish  affairs. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Labour  Party  have  been  even  greater. 
With  the  Nationalists  the  line  of  division  lay  between  national 
interests  and  Imperial  interests.  With  the  Labour  Party  it  lay 
betw’een  national  interests  and  Trade  Union  or  class  interests.  At 
the  moment  of  writing  the  position  is  not  yet  fully  defined,  and 
the  Labour  Party  is  still  officially  represented  in  the  National 
Government.  It  wdll  be  ten  thousand  pities  if  the  original 
Coalition  of  the  three  parties  is  broken  and  Labour  drops  out. 
That  would  be  a  miserable  triumph  for  sectional  over  national 
interests,  and  for  the  lower  elements  of  labour  over  the  higher. 
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There  ought  to  be  no  illusions  or  delusions  on  this  subject.  Tjabour 
in  this  country  is  instinctively  hostile  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
Compulsion  or  Conscription,  not  as  a  matter  of  high  principle — 
talk  of  principle  in  this  connection  is  mostly  insincere — but 
because  it  fears  that  Labour  and  Trade  Unionism  would  be  fatally 
prejudiced  thereby,  and  that  the  power  of  Capitalism  would  be 
enormously  strengthened.  These  fears  are  quite  intelligible,  and 
no  honest  opponent  will  say  that  they  are  without  foundation. 
During  the  last  six  months  they  have  been  fostered  and  played 
upon  from  many  sides.  The  Independent  Labour  Party,  which 
ever  since  the  war  began  has  been  treacherously  lying  in  wait 
to  poniard  opponents  whom  it  dared  not  meet  in  the  open,  has 
been  sedulously  poisoning  the  minds  of  Trade  Unionists  who  have 
loyally  supported  the  national  cause.  The  conduct  of  the 
Snowdens,  the  Andersons,  and  others  of  their  kind  has  been 
anti-national  from  beginning  to  end.  Wherever  there  is  trouble 
in  a  munition  area,  wherever  there  is  threat  of  a  strike,  wherever 
there  is  a  seditious  new’spaper  inciting  the  workers  against  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  and  the  Munitions  Act,  or  discouraging 
recruiting,  there  their  influence  is  to  be  seen,  and  though  they 
have  done  nothing  to  make  Voluntaryism  a  success — at  their 
Conference  last  spring  they  actually  passed  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Labour  Party  for  taking  part  in  recruiting — they  have  the 
insolence  to  talk  of  the  passage  of  the  Military  Service  Bill  as  a 
“moral  and  spiritual  defeat.”  All  these  so-called  “intellectuals  ” 
of  the  Labour  wmrld,  most  of  whom  are  not  Trade  Unionists  at  all, 
but  the  parasites  of  the  Trade  Union  movement,  have  done  during 
the  war  has  been  to  skulk  in  their  safe  hiding-places  and  wait 
for  the  hour  of  difficulty  to  leap  out  and  strike  the  Government. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Ijabour  Party  have  taken  up  a  totally 
different  attitude.  They  have  done  all  they  could  for  recruiting. 
Some  have  stood  out  much  more  prominently  than  others,  but 
everyone  speaks  of  their  work  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration. 
One  of  the  phrases  often  found  in  their  speeches  is  that  they 
have  “taken  risks”  for  their  patriotism  and  endangered  their 
popularity  with  their  followers.  That  is  true,  and  as  long  as  there 
was  no  talk  of  Compulsion  they  all  stood  together.  But  the  word 
Compulsion  seems  to  have  scared  a  number  of  them  almost  out 
of  their  patriotism.  It  is  such  a  bogey  with  Trade  Unionists 
that  even  when  convinced  of  its  military  necessity  some  of  them 
have  shrunk  back  and  temporised.  Well,  those  who  judge  should 
be  generous  and  charitable.  All  have  not  seen  what  Colonel  John 
Ward  and  Mr.  George  Barnes  have  seen,  and  they  do  not  all 
possess  the  magnificent  moral  courage  of  those  two  members. 
They  know  the  temper  of  the  extremists  in  their  Unions,  personal 
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enemies  and  opponents  of  their  own,  who  are  always  at  work 
sapping  and  undermining  their  influence.  For  the  struggle  for 
existence  goes  on  just  as  fiercely  among  the  leaders  of  the  Trade 
Unions  as  anywhere  else,  and  there  are  always  greedy,  ambitious 
hands  reaching  up  to  clutch  and  drag  them  down.  There  is  the 
case  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  for  example.  He  has  worked  hard 
for  recruiting,  but  he  is  always  in  a  state  of  excited  terror  when 
he  addresses  the  House  of  Commons  on  labour  questions,  repre¬ 
senting  himself  as  a  restraining,  curbing  force  on  the  wild, 
unreasonable  suspicions  of  his  men.  And  yet  when  Mr.  Thomas 
gets  into  a  Congress  and  the  Extremists  begin  to  clamour  for 
violence,  he  also  may  be  found  talking  as  wdldly  of  plots  and 
conspiracies  as  any  of  them,  and  blowing  eagerly  into  a  blaze 
the  very  flames  of  suspicion  over  which  he  wrings  his  hands  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Labour  Party  evidently  had  a  very 
anxious  time  when  the  Military  Service  Bill  was  introduced, 
esi>ecially  as  that  master  of  subtle  dialectic.  Sir  John  Simon,  swept 
honest  Mr.  Hodge  off  his  feet  by  his  first  torrent  of  criticism. 
If  Mr.  Hodge  had  waited  a  little  he  would  hardly  have  used  some 
of  the  expressions  which  he  did.  His  friends  were  torn  in  twain. 
On  the  one  side  they  shrank  from  opposing  a  Government  whom 
they  knew  to  be  acting  in  good  faith,  and  not — so  far  as  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  were  concerned — from 
any  love  of  Compulsion  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other  side  they 
were  pulled  by  their  instinctive  and  deep-rooted  repugnance  to 
Conscription  because  of  its  perpetual  menace  to  the  interests  of 
Tjabour.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
Liberal-Labour  members  of  the  House  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  how  to  vote  until  the  very  last  moment,  so  difficult  did  he 
find  the  choice,  and  those  who  will  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  Labour  members  will  readily  understand  their  difficulties— 
especially  as  the  overwhelmingly  adverse  majority  of  the  Labour 
Congress,  summoned  si:>ecially  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Bill,  w'as  vividly  present  to  their  minds. 

However,  the  debates  on  the  first  and  second  readings  were  not 
without  effect.  It  was  demonstrated  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
Bill  was  purely  a  Bill  for  a  specific  occasion  and  dictated  by  mili¬ 
tary  necessity ;  that  without  it  there  was  no  hope  of  securing  the 
requisite  number  of  recruits ;  that  it  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
term  of  the  war ;  and  that  the  Government  had  no  ulterior  motive 
of  any  shape  or  kind.  Moreover,  the  situation  was  very  much 
eased  when  the  Prime  Minister  met  the  Labour  leaders  in  private 
conference  and  gave  them  every  possible  assurance  that  no  loop¬ 
hole  should  be  left  open  whereby  any  form  of  “industrial  com¬ 
pulsion  ’’  might  be  established  by  unscrupulous  capitalists  taking 
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advantage  of  the  terms  of  the  Act.  The  case  for  the  Bill  was 
indeed  simply  irresistible,  and  the  Labour  leaders — again  with 
the  exception  of  the  Independent  Labour  section— made  no  attempt 
to  controvert  it,  while  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  wound  up  the 
Second  Beading  debate  with  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  friends  for 
supprt  on  the  lofty  ground  that  involved  in  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  was  the  loss  of  every  cause  to  W'hich  Labour  w’as  attached. 
However  the  Labour  members  may  cast  their  votes,  it  is  manifest 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  they  are  all  convinced  of  the  mili- 
tarv  necessity,  and  the  strong  weight  of  their  influence  wdll,  we 
I  fully  expect ,  be  cast  in  favour  of  securing  its  quiet  acceptance  by 

I  the  Trade  Unions  throughout  the  country.  What  their  measure 
of  success  will  he  remains  to  be  seen.  The  inveteracy  of  the 
existing  prejudice  w'as  shown  again  by  the  hostile  vote  of  the 
Miners’  Federation.  But  the  Merthyr  election  proved  how 
singularly  fallacious  Trade  Union  delegates  may  be  as  guides  to 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  represent,  when  patriotic  feelings 
are  deeply  roused,  as  they  are  in  this  case.  While  the  outlook  is 
not  as  bright  as  could  be  wished,  it  certainly  is  not  as  menacing  as 
the  timorous  would  have  us  believe.  The  best  men  in  the  Labour 
Party  are  unanimously  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  fact  that  the  three  Labour  Ministers  did  not  leave  the  Govern¬ 
ment  encourages  the  hope  that  the  Bill,  when  the  ballots  come  to 
he  taken,  will  not  fail  to  secure  “general  assent.” 

The  real  opix)sition  in  the  House  of  Commons — apart  from  that 
arising  from  the  fear  of  industrial  compulsion — came  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  group  of  Liberals  and  Badicals,  most  of  whose 
names  could  have  been  foretold  with  reasonable  certainty.  It 
included  most  possessors  of  violent  consciences — violent  anti¬ 
vaccinationists,  like  Mr.  Chancellor ;  violent  teetotalers,  like  Mr. 
Leif  Jones ;  violent  land-taxers,  like  Mr.  Outhwaite ;  violent 
“friends  of  man,”  like  Messrs.  Alden,  Bowntree  and  Hervey ; 
violent  educationists,  like  Mr.  King,  and  a  few  who  have  been 
violently  disappointed  in  their  political  careers,  like  Mr.  John 
Burns,  who  has  shown  a  genius  for  self-effacement,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Lough,  wdio  has  exhibited  a  genius  for  self-assertion.  It 
included  also  those  unhappy  Liberal  members  who  dare  not  meet 
their  constituents  or  visit  their  constituencies,  and  who  receive 
angry  protests  and  demands  for  their  resignation  by  nearly  every 
mail— Mr.  Mason,  of  Coventry ;  Mr.  Trevelyan,  of  the  Elland 
Division ;  Mr.  Ponsonby,  of  the  Stirling  Boroughs.  These  of 
course,  were  prominent  in  the  Badical  Bump,  with  Mr.  Morrell, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  thought  it  Quixotic  for  England 
to  make  a  fuss  because  German  armies  were  in  Belgium;  and  Mr. 
Clough,  of  Skipton  election  fame,  and  Sir  William  Byles,  who 
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always  seeks  “a  gentler  way,”  and  Mr.  Holt,  the  shipowner,  who 
says  that  ‘‘Trade  simply  can’t  stand  it,”  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Lambert, 
who  ‘‘does  not  see  that  the  war  makes  any  difference,”  and  a  few 
Welsh  Radicals  whose  consciences  are  sorely  troubled  because  to 
vote  for  putting  Compulsion  even  upon  the  unworthy  is  ‘‘  so  utterly 
opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Welsh  Radical  Party.”  Never 
was  such  a  company  of  the  e’ect  and  the  sealed.  Thirty-nine  thev 
were  in  the  division  on  the  Second  Reading,  and  much  comfort 
it  must  have  been  to  these  conscience-ridden  and  spiritually- 
minded  Radicals,  who  talked  in  the  Barebones  strain  of  ‘‘losing 
their  souls”  if  they  voted  as  patriotism  and  honour  dictated,  to 
know  that  their  number  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  the  Artie’ es 
of  Religion.  A  Rump,  indeed  ! 

They  had,  indeed,  expected  to  be  more.  They  claimed  to  have 
nearly  two  hundred  Liberal  sympathisers.  They  counted  with 
certainty  on  the  active  assistance  of  some  of  the  Liberal  ex- 
Ministers.  They  made  sure  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  example,  who 
had  opposed  the  National  Registration  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  precursor  of  Compulsion.  But,  in  a  very  w’eighty  and 
measured  speech,  Mr.  Hobhouse  said  that  he  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  to  the  Government  help  which  they 
declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  their  struggle  against  a 
brutal  and  remorseless  enemy.  They  counted  on  the  help  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson,  but  he,  in  a  brilliant  and  closely-reasoned 
speech,  just  as  emphatically  refused  to  join  them,  and  retorted  on 
them  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  sink  his  personal 
predilections  and  make  the  Government  as  strong  as  possible. 
Mr.  Pease  was  another  ex-Minister,  whose  Quaker  associations 
marked  him  out  as  a  likely  anti-Compulsionist,  but  he,  though 
taking  no  part  in  the  debates,  gave  the  Government  in  the  second 
division  the  comfort  of  his  help  again.  Nor  need  we  expatiate 
on  the  high  hopes  which  the  malcontents  rested  upon  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  spite  of  the  odiously  gross  flattery  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  McKenna  in  a  section  of  the  anti-Compulsionist  Press— 
where  he  has  been  described  as  tbe  only  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  worthy  of  the  name  since  Mr.  Gladstone — Mr. 
McKenna  has  not  severed  his  connection  with  the  Coalition 
Government.  He  has  shown  better  patriotism  and  sounder 
judgment  by  refusing  to  do  anything  so  misguided.  His  dislike 
of  Compulsion  can  hardly  be  stronger  than  that  of  many  of  his 
colleagues,  but  his  principal  objection  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  based  on  considerations  of  finance.  If  that  be  his  difficulty, 
let  him  approach  the  solution  from  the  financial  side  and  not  from 
the  military,  and  if  he  will  start  a  serious  campaign  to  cut  down 
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the  wasteful  and  scandalous  expenditure,  which  has  not  yet  been 
seriously  touched,  and  bring  compulsion  to  bear  upon  the  wanton 
extravagance  which  rages  unchecked  through  the  land,  he  will  find 
the  best  public  opinion  rally  strongly  to  his  side.  But  that  would 
need  courage,  indeed,  of  a  sort  rare  among  party  politicians  in  a 
democratic  country,  and  so  far  Mr.  McKenna  has  given  no  sign 
of  possessing  it. 

Mr.  Eunciman’s  resignation  would  have  been  an  even  greater 
loss  to  the  Government  than  that  of  his  colleague  at  the 
!  Exchequer.  No  member  of  the  Cabinet  gives  the  House  such  a 
convincing  impression  that  he  has  absolutely  “mastered  his  job.” 
His  speeches  during  the  war,  and  never  more  than  latterly,  have 
been  brilliant  expositions  of  his  themes.  Mr.  Runciman,  indeed, 
could  never  be  a  party  leader.  He  has  no  magnetism  about  him. 
He  gives  off  the  impression  of  a  man  who  has  never  warmed  his 
1  hands  at  the  fire  or  loved  any  book  other  than  a  ledger.  What  he 
I  said  of  Lord  Roberts  in  the  old  days  will  not  bear  thinking  about, 
I  but  at  least  he  partially  atoned  for  it  the  other  day  when  he  spoke 
L  on  Mr.  Hewins’  motion  and  detailed  some  of  the  steps  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  hopes  to  take  in  order  that  Germany  shall  not 
raise  her  head  again  after  the  {>eace  to  begin  anew  her  fierce 
economic  war  against  this  country.  Mr.  Runciman,  apparently, 
has  been  much  exercised  in  mind  about  the  size  of  the  army  and 
the  number  of  men  who  can  further  be  spared.  He  puts  it  at  a 
million.  Well,  till  that  million  is  secured  let  us  at  least  rejoice 
that  Mr  .Runciman  can  conscientiously  remain  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  his  loss — in  all  seriousness — would  be  a  real 
disaster. 

The  anti-Compulsionists  knew  well  that  if  these  two  Ministers 
had  resigned  they  would  have  carried  with  them  a  large  block  of 
the  Liberal  rank  and  file.  In  that  case,  too,  the  influence  on  the 
Labour  Party  must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  Government 
would  have  been  confronted  wdth  a  truly  formidable  opposition, 
which  might  speedily  have  made  their  position  impossible.  But 
of  all  the  Liberal  stars  in  the  firmament  they  drew  down  only 
one— Sir  John  Simon.  What  induced  the  late  Home  Secretary  to 
play  Lucifer?  In  his  first  speech  there  w^as  an  unconscionable 
lot  of  talk  about  conscience  and  principle.  Others  might  be 
Voluntaryists  on  grounds  of  expediency  ;  he  was  a  Voluntaryist  on 
principle.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him,  and  he  could 
,  not  palter  with  conscience.  The  difference  in  his  eyes  was  the 
difference  of  Right  and  Wrong.  He  did  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  but  if  that  be  not  his  position,  it  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand — on  any  good  motive — why  he  resigned.  All  his  arguments 
!  about  the  occasion  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  not  having 
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arisen,  all  his  elaborate  explanations  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
what  the  j)ledge  really  meant,  were  so  mnch  dust.  Whatever  the 
net  results  of  the  Derby  figures,  after  the  most  exhaustive  deduc¬ 
tions  had  been  made  and  the  strainers  had  been  worn  out  with 
straining.  Sir  John  Simon  would  still  have  said  that  he  was 
irrevocably  opposed  to  Compulsion  on  principle,  and  that  there 
could  not  be  the  “general  assent  ”  so  long  as  he  w^as  of  that  mind. 
It  is  wasted  labour  arguing  about  another  man’s  conscience.  Sir 
John  Simon  must  continue  to  be  keeper  of  his  own.  But  having 
explained  the  tortuous  workings  of  his  owm  mind,  he  singularly 
failed  to  convince  the  listening  House  of  Commons  to  hand  over 
its  conscience  to  his  care,  just  as  he  had  failed  to  convince  the 
Prime  IMinister.  When  a  Minister  takes  the  extreme  step  of 
resignation  at  a  critical  moment — especially  in  close  proximity  to 
the  enemy — he  takes  his  political  future  in  his  hands,  and  he  either 
makes  a  great  success  or  a  great  failure.  There  is  little  doubt 
wlmt  was  the  first  impression  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
that  of  a  clever  man’s  failure,  and  the  impression  was  deepened 
after  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  had  dealt  faith¬ 
fully  with  his  figures,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr.  Duke  and 
Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  had  cross-examined  the  conscience  of  their 
learned  brother.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conscience  was  at  one  time  a 
source  of  vexation  to  his  leaders,  as  it  afterwards  was  a  source  of 
puzzled  exasperation  to  his  followers,  and  its  subtle  vagaries  were 
a  continual  wonder  to  his  opponents,  who  not  infrequently  thought 
that  he  attributed  to  conscience  an  unexpected  perversity  which 
they  considered  to  be  more  easily  explained  by  other  and  less 
exalted  motives.  Sir  John  Simon  was  noisily  applauded  by  the 
Liberal  malcontents  as  a  very  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  though 
he  chilled  their  ardour  when  he  bluntly  told  them  that  once  the 
Bill  became  law  he  would  have  no  lot  or  part  with  those  who 
offered  it  active  resistance.  Twice  he  took  occasion  to  give  that 
plain  warning,  and  each  time  the  announcement  was  received  in 
frigid  silence  by  his  friends.  That  is  not  the  sort  of  leader  they 
will  look  for  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  seem  to  be  preparing, 
if  only  they  find  a  sufficient  backing  in  the  country. 

But  the  puzzle  of  Sir  John  Simon’s  motive  remains  unsolved. 
Six  months  ago  he  refused  the  Lord  Chancellorship  in  order  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  a  political  career.  Now  he  resigns 
the  Home  Secretaryship.  He  would  not  have  rejected  the 
Woolsack  if  he  had  flung  away  ambition,  and  perhaps  ambition 
may  have  contributed  to  the  causes  of  his  recent  step.  Some 
day,  no  doubt,  the  public  will  be  made  better  acquainted  with  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  and  the  intrigues  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  on  foot  to  get  rid  of  the  present  Prime 
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Minister.  Sir  John  Simon  may  possibly  have  thought  tliat  the 
:  prejudices  against  Compulsion  in  the  ranks  of  Liberalism,  Labour, 
and  even  of  Unionism  were  invincibly  strong,  and  would  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  any  Prime  Minister  who  tried,  no  matter 
what  the  military  necessity,  to  say  “Thou  Shalt”  to  the  single 
man  of  military  age  who  with  no  decent  excuse  refused  to  perform 
his  moral  duty.  He  may  have  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
to  risk  all  in  order  to  gain  the  big  prize  of  the  Premiership  which 
would  fall  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition  which  overthrew  the 
Corapulsionist  Coalition.  Sir  John  Simon  alone  knows  his  own 
I  motives,  but  if  he  cherished  any  dreams  of  this  sort  he  seems 
likely  to  be  sorely  disappointed.  The  late  Home  Secretary  is  far 
too  able  a  man  to  have  his  career  wrecked  by  a  single  blunder. 
But  his  old  colleagues  will  not  be  disposed  to  trust  him  the  more 
after  this  astonishing  performance,  and  nine-tenths  of  his  fellow- 
rountrymen,  whether  Liberals  or  Unionists,  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  he  very  ill  rewarded  the  confidence  of  the  Chief,  to 
*  whom  he  professes  an  ardent  personal  attachment,  when  he  turned 
I  against  him  at  such  a  crisis  every  weapon  in  his  armoury,  specially 
sharpened  for  the  occasion.  The  time  for  Sir  John  Simon  to  have 
had  his  attack  of  conscience  was  when  the  Prime  Minister  first 
gave  the  pledge  on  November  2nd,  or  a  fortnight  later,  when  it 
was  given  anew  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Government.  But  he 
said  nothing  and  gave  no  indication  of  mental  distress.  His 
resignation  came  too  late,  and  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Liberal  anti-Compulsionists  in  antagonism  to  the  Government 
he  has,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  put  himself  outside  the 

I  circle  of  leaders  whom  the  people  trust.  ]Men  with  his  type  of 
conscience  are  not  wanted  in  a  War  Cabinet.  They  are  a 
hindrance,  not  a  help,  and  for  all  their  great  abilities  are  a 
weakness  and  not  a  strength. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  own  position  has  been  strengthened  by 
recent  events,  despite  the  fact  that  his  speech  on  introducing  the 
Military  Service  Bill  was  generally  considered  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.  It  was  pitched  very  low,  as  though  the  primary  motive 
of  the  Bill  were  the  redemption  of  a  personal  pledge.  This  gave 
Mr.  Redmond  a  fair  excuse  for  saying  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  justify  the  Bill  on  the  score  of  military  necessity,  and  it 
was  left  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  ]\Ir.  Herbert  Samuel  to  bring 
home  effectively  to  the  House  that  but  for  the  pledge  the  Derby 
scheme  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure,  and  there  w’ould  have 
heen  no  recruits  coming  forward  to  fill  up  the  huge- gaps.  Mr. 
Asquith  does  not  often  fail  on  an  important  occasion,  but  this 
speech,  while  admirable  on  its  explanatory  side,  lacked  greatness. 
It  set  no  pulses  throbbing.  It  kindled  no  imagination.  It  dw’elt 
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too  much  on  his  own  emharrassments  :  it  failed  to  bring  the  war 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  iSfr  .Asquith  seemed  depressed  at 
having  to  bring  forward  such  a  Bill,  and  almost  persuaded  some 
of  his  hearers  into  believing  what  he  stigmatised  later  as  “a  lying 
report”  that  the  Minister  for  Munitions  had  presented  him 
with  an  ultimatum  on  his  return  from  Glasgow.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  fairly  surmised  that  if  there  had  not  been  an  immediate 
redemption  of  the  pledge  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  lost 
several  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  Coalition  would  at  once  have 
gone  to  pieces.  But  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  Prime  ^Minister  ever  thought  of  taking  any  other  course 
than  that  which  he  did  take,  when  it  was  found  that  651,000 
single  men  of  military  age  were  unaccounted  for. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  been  freely  accused  of  procrastination  and 
indecision.  That  is  not  a  charge  that  can  be  unceremoniously 
brushed  aside.  But  in  this  particular  matter,  viz.,  his  handling 
of  the  whole  question  of  Compulsion,  a  strong  and  convincing 
case  can  be  made  out  in  justification  of  his  |X)licy.  Certainly 
anyone  would  find  it  very  hard  to  maintain  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  carry  with  him  either  a  united 
Cabinet  or  a  united  nation  at  a  much  earlier  moment  It  is 
evident  that  the  wdiole  question  was  raised  in  Cabinet  as  a  live 
issue  last  August,  and  that  there  was  a  hopeless  division  of  opinion. 
Nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  the  resignation  of  those  in 
favour  of  Compulsory  Service.  For  if  the  fight  had  been  brought 
on  then,  it  must  have  been  not  on  a  little  Bill  like  the  Military 
Service  Bill,  where  the  only  Compulsion  imposed  is  on  those  who 
have  no  decent  shred  of  excuse  to  cover  them,  but  on  a  Bill  for 
general  Compulsion  and  the  frank  abandonment  of  the  voluntary 
system.  The  Cabinet  decided — and  one  can  imagine  the  Prime 
Minister  urging  this  counsel  with  all  his  wonted  solemnity — that 
a  last  chance  should  be  given  to  Voluntaryism.  The  Ijabour  leaders 
and  the  Trade  Unions  offered  their  cordial  assistance,  after  Lord 
Kitchener  had  convinced  them  that  the  men  must  be  raised  or 
the  war  would  be  lost.  Lord  Derby  was  appointed  Director- 
General  of  Recruiting,  and  proi)ounded  his  scheme.  It  was 
accepted  universally.  Criticism  was  silenced.  The  National 
Service  Group,  with  a  fine  patriotism  for  which  they  are  rarely 
credited,  threw  their  full  energies  into  the  supiwrt  of  a  scheme 
which,  if  successful,  was  bound  to  defeat  their  own  propaganda 
and  postpone  the  realisation  of  their  ideals.  The  wdiole  thing  was 
typically  British.  It  wtis  a  palpable  ^makeshift.  It  was 
unscientific  to  the  last  degree.  It  will  be  the  despair  of  every 
logical  foreigner  who  writes  on  the  war.  He  will  not  understand 
the  habit  of  mind  which  led  to  its  acceptance.  But  there  it  is; 
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it  tided  the  Government  over  a  difficulty  which  had  begun  to  look 
insurmountable,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  justified  by  the 
great  rush  of  men  which  it  brought  to  the  recruiting  offices  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  later. 

But  while  the  Fabian  policy  may  have  answered  in  dealing 
with  the  ingrained  prejudices  of  the  British  race  against  any  form 
of  Compulsion,  it  has  not  answered  at  all  well  in  other  vital 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  country  is  now 
fully  aware  of  the  fatal  indecision  which  marked  the  home 
direction  of  the  expedition  to  Gallipoli.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
of  mingled  heroism  and  folly.  Every  blunder  could  be  matched 
in  detail  by  a  score  of  parallels.  English  history  is  strewn  with 
examples  of  Ministers  who  have  committed  themselves  to  daring 
military  adventures  without  fully  counting  the  cost,  relying  blindly 
ojxm  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  the  regimental  officers  and  the 
rank  and  file  to  redeem  both  the  blunders  of  the  Generals  and 
I  the  inadequate  preparations  and  subsequent  indecisions  of  the 
home  authorities.  Rir  Ian  Hamilton  asked  for  two  divisions. 
The  Government  sent  him  one.  When,  after  the  tragic  failure 
of  Suvla  Bay,  he  pressed  for  further  reinforcements,  he  was  told 
that  none  could  be  spared.  That  fateful  reply  may  have  been 
right  or  wrong.  It  wms  probably  right.  But  instead  of  realising 
at  once  that  the  last  chance  of  success  had  absolutely  vanished,  and 
withdrawing  the  expeditionary  force,  the  Cabinet  left  them  for 
four  months  to  suffer  untold  hardships  for  no  military  purpose 
whatsoever,  unless  it  was  to  keep  a  large  force  of  Turks  upon  the 
peninsula  and  within  easy  distance  of  Constantinople.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Franco-British  army  in  Gallipoli  might  have 
saved  Serbia  from  the  lamentable  fate  wffiich  has  overtaken  her, 
if  the  British  Government  had  had  a  truer  perception  of  what 
was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula?  For  weeks  the 
Cabinet  procrastinated.  Why?  Doubtless  for  a  hundred  and  one 
good  reasons,  which  varied  from  week  to  week.  But  one  of  those 
reasons  which  remained  constant  all  through  was  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Cabinet  himself  was  of  a  procrastinating  temper  and  habit. 

'  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  report  sets  the  seal  of  proof  on  suspicions 
'  which  had  long  been  harboured,  and  confirms  what  Sir  Edward 

Carson  said  when  he  left  the  Cabinet,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  body 
’  given  over  to  an  endless  stream  of  indecisive  talk  and  discussions 
‘  which  are  perpetually  being  adjourned.  Had  there  been  any 
’  further  indecision  in  the  New  Year  in  facing  the  all-important 

*  problem  of  how  to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  recruits,  it  seems 

i  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Government  would  have  split  in  twain. 
^  But  Mr.  Asquith’s  redemption  of  his  pledge  has  once  more  rallied 
’  all  parties  to  his  side,  and  from  no  one  has  he  received  more  loyal, 
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imgrudging,  and  unseliish  support  than  from  the  Secretary  of  the  L 
Colonies.  There  has  been  nothing  finer  in  public  life  during  I 
recent  years  than  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  Mr.  Asquith,  r 
He  has  been  to  him  a  far  stronger  pillar  than  most  of  his  old  t 
Liberal  colleagues.  I 

The  position  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  grows  more  and  more  I 
anomalous.  The  estrangement  between  him  and  many  of  those  I 
who  once  looked  to  him  for  inspiration  and  hung  on  every  word  he  V 
said  has  steadily  widened  and  deepened.  Now  they  hold  him  in 
suspicion,  and  regard  him  almost  as  an  enemy.  An  astonishing 
outburst  of  personal  feeling  took  place  in  the  House  in  connection 
with  the  suppression  of  an  obscure  Glasgow  newspaper.  A  number 
of  Labour  and  Radical  members  fastened  like  eager  wolves  upon  r 
this  suppression,  and  showed  their  animus  by  gloating  over  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  had  what  they  called  a  hostile 
reception  from  some  discontented  workers  on  the  Clyde.  They  j 
exulted  in  his  “failure,”  and  attributed  the  suppression  of  the 
paper  to  childish  pique  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  because  a 
“faithful  re[X)rt  ”  of  the  proceedings  had  appeared  in  its  columns. 

Yet  the  sole  object  of  the  ^Minister’s  mission  to  the  Clyde  was  to 
smooth  away  difficulties,  to  remove  misconceptions  as  to  the 
Munitions  Act,  and  to  s'^cure  a  siqqdy  of  the  skilled  labour  which 
he  urgently  requires  for  the  new  national  arsenals.  It  was  not 
merely  a  demonstration  of  passing  bad  temper,  it  was  an  ebullition 
of  intense  suspicion  and  hatred.  The  darling  of  the  extreme  ^ 
Radical  Left  has  now  become  its^hief  bcte  noir  among  Ministers,  ’ 
and  no  small  section  of  the  Labour  Party  looks  upon  him,  in  the  i 
old  Greek  phrase,  as  though  he  were  aiming  at  a  tyranny.  They  i 
accuse  him  of  a  dark  design  to  fasten  upon  them  the  chains  of 
Industrial  Compulsion,  as  part  of  the  Conscription  scheme  to  h 
which  he  is  now  a  convert,  and  nothing  is  too  bad  to  believe  of  him.  t 

There  are  those  who  say  that  as  Minister  of  ^Munitions  he  has  t 

found  Skilled  Labour  out,  and  that  their  old  adoration  has  changed  ( 
to  hatred  because  now  he  knows  too  much.  ® 

Naturally  the  debates  on  the  Military  Service  Bill  produced  a 
number  of  exceptionally  good  speeches.  Feeling  ran  deep  rather  r 
than  high  :  the  House  was  tremendously  in  earnest ;  there  was  o 
throughout  an  eager  audience.  If  it  was  far  more  one-sided  than  I 
most  great  debates  are,  that  could  not  be  helped.  Those  who  were  tl 
most  passionate  against  the  Bill  were  clinging  fiercely  to  a  blind  h 

prejudice.  Justice,  fair  play  to  the  willing,  both  at  home  and  g 

in  the  trenches,  the  nobler  cause  and  the  loftier  argument,  were  d 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Asquith,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  d 

at  his  best.  But,  by  way  of  recomiaense,  Mr.  Balfour  wms,  and  e, 

he  delighted  the  House.  He  is  a  Voluntaryist,  and  he  defended  the  di 
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Bill  with  skilful  dialectic  on  the  ground  that  it  alone  could  save  the 
Voluntary  system.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  of  Conscriptionists,  confessed  his  faith  with  fiery 
zeal,  and  smote  his  opponents  hip  and  thigh.  Sir  Edward  Carson 
was  also  in  his  best  vein,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel’s  tx)wers  of 
incisive  criticism  were  never  displayed  more  effectively  than  when 
he  subjected  Sir  John  Simon  to  wdiat  he  called  “the  cold,  hard 
logic  of  facts.”  Mr.  George  Barnes,  usually  a  cheerless  and 
monotonous  speaker,  moved  the  House  deeply  as  he  related  the 
impressions  which  he  had  gathered  from  his  visit  to  France,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson’s  final  appeal  to  Labour  to  support  the  Bill 
raised  him  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all. 

Throughout,  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Service  members,  who 
had  obtained  special  leave  of  absence  from  the  front  and  the  camps 
to  resume  for  a  little  while  their  Parliamentary  duties,  lent 
animation  and  earnestness  to  the  scene.  General  Seely  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  and  in  the  course  of  a  stirring 
speech,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  his  old  view's  about  the  incalculable 
su|)eriority  of  a  Voluntary  over  a  Conscript  army,  he  said  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  a  Bill  which  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Lord  Kitchener  declared  to  be  necessary.  But  an  even  greater 
success  was  scored  by  the  speech  of  Colonel  John  Ward,  the 
Labour  member  for  Stoke,  who  is  Colonel  of  the  Navvies’ 
Battalion.  He  happened  to  rise  soon  after  it  was  knowm  that  the 
Labour  Congress  had  pronounced  against  the  Bill  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  and  he  referred  to  that  vote  with  indignation 
not  immixed  with  scorn.  While  he  was  speaking  all  the  minor 
issues  sank  out  of  sight ;  the  wmr  and  the  righteousness  of  the 
.\llied  cause  inspired  him,  and  he  declared  in  a  ringing  passage  that 
he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  see  his  country  under 
the  brutal  domination  of  Germany.  No  smooth  words  fell  from 
Colonel  Ward.  He  feels  that  it  is  a  duel  to  the  death  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  he  is  ready  to  throw  in  every 
man  and  every  penny  to  wan  the  victory.  When  he  had  done  he 
was  cheered  to  the  echo,  and  it  must  have  been  strange  for  him  to 
recall,  as  he  mused  later  on  the  hearty  applause  of  his  brother 
officers,  that  the  last  notable  speech  w’hich  he  had  made  in  the 
House  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  incident  at  the  Curragh  during 
the  Ulster  crisis.  Then,  amid  the  frantic  cheers  of  the  Eadicals  and 
his  brother  Labour  members,  he  had  attacked  the  Army  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  unmeasured  violence,  and  had  charged  it  wdth  treason  to 
the  Civil  Power  and  the  State.  But  he  w'as  plain  Mr.  John  Ward 
then,  and  never  thought  that  within  two  years,  and  speaking  from 
exactly  the  same  spot,  he  would  wear  the  King’s  uniform  and 
deliver  a  passionately  patriotic  appeal  in  support  of  Compulsion. 

i 
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Is  it  indiscreet  to  recall  this?  Surely  not.  Colonel  Ward  spoke 
fearlessly  his  honest  belief  then,  as  he  speaks  it  now.  Nor  is  he 
the  only  member  of  Parliament  whose  views  have  been  revolu¬ 
tionised  by  the  war.  The  House  of  Commons  has  heard  Mr. 
Stanton  freely  confess  that  the  war  has  given  him  quite  a  new 
conception  of  patriotism  from  that  which  he  used  to  express  at 
the  street  corners  of  the  mining  villages  of  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Percy  Alden,  who  has  been  immersed  in  the  social  problems  of 
London  poverty,  was  not  afraid  to  say  that  he  had  begun  to  see 
that  there  was  something  fine  in  British  Imperialism ;  Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  the  most  orthodox  of  Free  Traders,  is  now  ready  to 
approach  the  consideration  of  any  Imperial  trade  question  with 
an  open  mind ;  and  Mr.  Runciman  himself  has  used  language  in 
reference  to  Germany’s  economic  ambitions  after  the  war  which 
he  would  have  denounced  as  blasphemous  two  years  ago.  The 
scales  have  been  fast  falling  from  party  eyes,  and  there  are  still 
more  to  fall. 

Auditor  Tantum. 


ANGLO-SVVEDISH  OPPOSITIONS:  A  LETTEE  FEOM 
STOCKHOLM. 


In  the  past  few  months,  particularly  in  December — since  the 
negotiations  in  this  city  broke  down — Sweden’s  relations  to 
England  and  the  Allies  have  undergone  a  marked  change.  In  some 
respects  the  change  is  for  the  better.  The  Activist  war  agitation, 
counting  only  as  such  the  conscious  movement  to  drive  Sweden 
to  Germany’s  side,  has  declined.  With  it  has  declined  the  half- 
Activisra  which  shrank  from  adopting  the  war  programme,  but 
treated  the  Activists  indulgently,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
Neutralist  agitation  was  the  real  danger.  This  means  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Against  it  may  be  set  the  fact  that  the  unconscious  oppo¬ 
sition  of  interest  and  sentiment  between  Sweden  and  the  Entente, 
as  seen  by  powerful  parties,  has  not  decreased.  By  itself  Activism 
was  never  dangerous.  It  could  hope  only  that  the  trade  con¬ 
troversy  with  England,  or  perhaps  a  neutrality  question  arising 
from  the  Baltic  submarine  war,  would  lead  to  conflict.  At 
present  the  submarine  war  is  quiescent,  and  the  chance  of  inci¬ 
dents  is  small.  But  within  the  last  fortnight  the  trade  controversy 
has  caused  a  first-class  agitation.  In  Germany  the  echo  is  so 
loud  that  articles  appear  almost  daily  on  “Sweden’s  Determina¬ 
tion.”  In  a  German  publication  devoted  largely  to  Swedish 
affairs,  the  editor  of  the  Stockholm  Allehanda,  a  newspaper  chiefly 
notable  for  indulgence  lately  shown  to  Activist  writers,  proclaims 
that  Sweden’s  continued  neutrality  grows  more  and  more 
doubtful.  Eeferring  to  M.  Hammarskjold’s  statement  of  July  17th 
that  Sweden  “reckons  with  eventualities  in  which  .  .  .  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace,  despite  all  our  efforts,  would  no  longer  be 
possible,”  the  Swede  tells  Germans  that  “since  those  words  were 
spoken,  security  against  the  eventualities  indicated  has  not 
increased ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  decidedly  diminished.” 

Considering  the  disappointment  of  hopes  based  on  the  Stockholm 
Conference,  relations  are  not  bad.  During  the  four  months  of 
negotiations  some  nervous  Swedes  talked  as  if  failure  meant  an 
open  breach.  On  the  day  negotiations  were  broken  off  the 
Socialist  leader,  M.  Branting,  wrote  that  the  Eight  Press,  “which 
every  day  tries  to  incite  feeling  in  this  country  against  England, 
must  now  pass  a  general  examination  as  to  how  far  it  can,  for 
the  country’s  sake,  show  sobriety  and  self-control.”  The  Left,  this 
means,  feared  from  the  Germanophile  Eight  an  outcry  against 
;  England.  There  w'as  no  outcry,  but  there  was  pessimism — 
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the  Stockholms  Dagblad  prophesied  that  the  “friendly  trade 
relations”  with  England  promised  by  the  official  communique 
would  become  “unbearable”;  and  added  that  “things  could  not 
be  much  worse  unless  England  aims  at  driving  us  out  of  our 
neutral  position.”  There  was  no  outcry  against  England,  because 
there  was  no  sense  of  grievance.  The  main  Swedish  motive  being 
fear  of  foreign  tutelage,  a  breakdown  in  negotiations  was  less 
objectionable  than  would  have  been  the  acceptance  of  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions.  Unfavourable  conditions,  in  view  of  the  disparity 
of  strength  between  the  negotiators,  would  have  looked  like  a 
Swedish  surrender.  The  Press,  which  knew  nothing  of  our  pro¬ 
posals,  could  approve  of  their  rejection,  because  rejection  meant 
that  Sweden  had  held  her  own. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  was  announced  on  October  30th. 
A  month  later  the  uproar  w'hich  was  feared  from  a  failure  to  agree 
has  come  as  the  result  of  an  agreement.  The  agreement  is  for  the 
formation  of  the  Transit  Company,  which  is  to  supervise  all  Anglo. 
Russian  trade  vid  Sweden.  The  Transit  Company  formation  has 
been  negotiated  by  the  British  and  Russian  Governments  and 
M.  Axel  Robert  de  Bildt,  head  of  one  of  the  largest  Swedish 
export  firms.  The  abortive  Stockholm  negotiations  were  secret, and 
what  transpired  as  to  the  matters  negotiated  was  chiefly  negative. 
When  Sweden  learned  that  we  were  not  pressing  for  withdrawal  of 
the  decree  of  January  9th,  forbidding  transit  of  war  material,  the 
conclusion  was  come  to  that  the  main  subject  was  the  decree  of 
May  forbidding  transit  over  Swedish  territory  of  goods  on 
Sweden’s  own  export  prohibition  list.  This  decree  seriously  limits 
our  trade  with  Russia.  It  has  caused  the  detention  here  of  goods 
which  Russia  badly  needs.  The  conference  handled  Sweden’s 
demand  as  well  as  ours,  among  them  being  payment  of  demurrage 
on  ships  taken  to  British  ports,  the  inviolability  of  the  American 
mail-bags,  and  the  non-use  by  us  of  the  Swedish  flag. 

The  Transit  Company  was  formed  before  the  negotiations 
formally  ceased.  No  complete  authorised  account  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  has  been  published.  Around  the  imperfect  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  and  the  corrections  by  initiated  parties  rages  an  angry 
agitation.  The  Germanophiles  characterise  the  Company  as 
England’s  scheme,  in  union  with  disloyal  Swedes,  for  controlling 
Sweden’s  trade,  creating  a  transport  monopoly  which  will  exclude 
Sweden’s  shipping  and  ports,  and  establishing  in  Sweden,  in 
contempt  for  Sweden’s  sovereignty,  an  Anglo-Russian  official 
organisation.  The  transport  monopoly  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Wilson  line  and  three  Norwegian  lines  :  the  Bergen  Steamship 
Company,  the  Nordenfjeld  Company  of  Trondhjem,  and  the 
Christiania  Olsen  Company.  The  Transit  Company  is  repre- 
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seated  to  be  no  mere  war  measure,  but  part  of  a  wider  British 
plan  to  establish  a  trade  monopoly  which  will  endure  after  the 
war. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  Transit  Company’s  formation 
are  these.  The  Swedish  decree  forbidding  transit  of  goods  on 
Sweden’s  own  export  prohibition  list  and  our  export  prohibition 
threatened  a  complete  deadlock.  While  the  Stockholm  negotia¬ 
tions  were  pending  a  modus  vivendi,  which  never  took  the  form  of 
a  definite  agreement,  was  reached.  England  gave  licences  for 
export  to  Sweden  of  goods  on  the  export  prohibition  list  in 
exchange  for  Swedish  licences  permitting  transit  to  Russia  of 
goods  the  transit  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  May  decree. 
Merchandise  was  matched  against  merchandise,  sometimes  by 
value,  sometimes  by  weight.  Without  a  special  organ  this 
system  would  not  work.  Hundreds  of  applications  for  licences 
had  to  be  handled  by  our  Stockholm  Legation ;  there  was  no  suit¬ 
able  machinery  for  controlling  them  ;  and  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  England,  in  exchange  for  licences  to  export  to  Sweden,  was 
getting  the  promised  consideration — transit  to  Russia.  The 
system  led  to  abuse.  Goods  cannot  go  between  England  and 
Russia  on  a  through  bill  of  lading.  They  go  to  Sweden.  The 
further  forwarding  is  in  the  hands  of  agents,  who  are  often  not 
Swedish  subjects,  but  subjects  of  belligerent  Powers,  Russian 
subjects  of  non-Russian  race  with  no  moral  allegiance  to 
Russia,  and  others  whose  only  interest  in  the  war  is  profit. 
Since  war  began  Stockholm’s  chief  hotel  has  been  turned  into  an 
international  exchange,  in  which  miscellaneous  deals,  often  devious, 
are  done.  Patriotism  plays  no  part  in  these  deals.  Vast  sums 
are  earned  and  spent,  colouring  in  a  way  which  old-fashioned 
Swedes  resent  Stockholm’s  decorous  life,  and,  the  last  drop, 
inspiring  a  lady  novelist  to  write  a  romance  on  The  High  Game, 
k  part  of  the  high  game  is  arranging  that  goods  from  England 
to  Russia,  and  vice  versd,  shall  not  reach  their  destination,  but 
shall  reach  Germany.  The  bills  of  lading  are  negotiable. 
Germans,  being  most  in  need,  pay  the  best  prices,  and  the  agent 
explains  to  his  Russian  employer  that  the  goods  went  astray,  or 
were  never  despatched.  Only  a  system  of  control  could  stop  this 
abuse.  Apart  from  the  abuse,  the  mere  handling  and  checking 
of  licences  required  an  organisation.  The  organisation  is  the 
Transit  Company. 

The  outcry  against  the  Transit  Company,  as  something  that 
Sweden  must  not  tolerate,  has  both  commercial  and  political 
motives.  The  Swedish  General  Navigation  Union  has  petitioned 
the  Government  to  intervene ;  in  particular,  to  refuse  to  issue 
licences  for  transit  of  goods  under  the  Company’s  control.  State- 
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ments  as  to  the  motives  and  operations  of  the  Company  have  been  ! 
issued  by  our  Legation  and  by  M.  de  Bildt.  The  substance  is  that  i 
the  Transit  Company  aims  at  no  monopoly ;  that  it  will  do  no  I 
carrier’s  work,  and  will  confine  itself  to  supervising  the  transit 
of  goods  to  and  from  Russia.  It  has  no  concern  with  Sweden’s 
own  import  or  export  trade.  Norwegian  steamers  are  to  take 
only  such  goods  as  normally  go  via  Haparanda-Tornea  (the  Swedo- 
Finnish  land  route).  The  only  consideration  in  choosing  routes 
will  be  cost  and  safety.  Sweden’s  own  trade  stands  to  benefit. 
Up  to  now,  the  obstacle  has  been  English  lack  of  confidence. 
The  guarantee,  given  by  the  Transit  Company’s  supervision, 
against  the  diverting  of  goods  in  transit  to  Germany  removes  a 
serious  obstacle,  and  Sweden’s  trade  vid  Gothenburg  ought  to 
be  freer  than  before. 

These  assurances  have  not  stopped  the  outcry.  The  Eight 
Press  describes  the  toleration  by  Sw^eden  of  the  Company  as  a 
demoralising  retreat,  through  which  England  gains  more  of  a 
commercial  monopoly  and  more  power  to  meddle  in  Swedish 
affairs  than  she  would  have  gained  if  the  Stockholm  negotiations 
had  ended  in  a  complete  Swedish  surrender.  Proclaiming  that 
the  Company’s  existence  is  an  infringement  of  Swedish 
sovereignty,  the  evening  Allehanda  writes  (meaning  the  attack 
for  our  policy  and  not  personally  for  our  representative  here) ! 
“It  has  so  far  been  considered  axiomatic  that  a  foreign  Legation 
has  to  concern  itself  only  with  diplomatic  negotiations  and  agree¬ 
ments,  and  that  meddling  in  a  country’s  internal  affairs  is  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  which  might  possibly  occur  in  Persia  or 
China,  but  not  in  sovereign  European  States.”  The  same  news¬ 
paper  hints  that  by  tolerating  the  Company  Sweden  abandons 
part  of  her  neutrality,  quoting  Count  Reventlow  to  show  that  ^ 
Germany  regards  the  Company  as  “a  sign  of  the  coming  of  a 
turn  (away  from  Germany)  in  Sweden’s  foreign  policy  which  has 
for  some  time  past  been  feared.”  The  more  important  Eight 
newspapers  began  inquiries  as  to  Sweden’s  means  of  retaliation. 
Some  invoke  a  Swedish  law  which  penalises  the  making  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  missions ;  others  demand  a  special  prohibition 
law  ;  others  remind  the  Government  that  as  railway  owner  it  can 
so  regulate  traffic  as  to  nullify  the  Company’s  plans.  After  ten 
days  of  agitation  the  more  important  Right  newspapers  have  : 
calmed  down,  leaving  the  chief  agitation  to  two  markedly  Ger- 
manophile  evening  newspapers  of  this  city.  The  conclusion  r 
drawn  by  some  is  that  M.  Hammarskj old’s  Cabinet  intends  to  do  i 
nothing  except  to  wait,  until  experience  shows  whether  Sweden  s  j 
own  trade  gains  the  promised  benefits.  Meantime,  as  agitation  | 
matter  against  the  Entente,  the  Transit  Company  affair  is  more 
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valuable  than  anything  that  has  so  far  occurred.  Unlike 
'  Germanic  sentiment,  fear  of  Russia,  and  sympathy  for  Finland,  the 
original  motives  in  the  Activist  and  Germanophile  campaign,  the 
I  Company’s  operations  are  a  concrete  and  immediately  Swedish 
affair.  To  some  extent  the  agitation  is  tempered  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  M.  de  Bildt  acts  as  lightning-conductor.  After  the 
Stockholm  negotiations  failed,  Swedish  subjects  were  warned  not 
to  enter,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  into  deals  with  belligerent  Govern¬ 
ments  infringing  Sweden’s  sovereignty,  or  threatening  the 
common  interests  of  Swedish  trade.  The  attacks  on  M.  de  Bildt 
are  even  severer  than  the  attacks  on  us.  Against  Russia,  though 
formally  her  position  is  the  same  as  ours,  there  are  no  attacks 
at  all. 

The  Transit  Company  is  material  for  polemic  between  the 
Germanophile  Right  and  the  Left.  Most  of  the  Liberal  Party 
has  been  consistently  friendly  to  the  Entente  and  the  Socialist 
majority,  including  the  official  Socialists,  has  held  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  special  conditions  of  the  war,  British  trade  demands  and 
practices  were  reasonable.  The  Right,  the  Socialists  preached, 
takes  the  British  measures  as  a  pretext  for  Germanophile  agita¬ 
tion,  and  M.  Hammarskjold’s  Cabinet,  as  the  result  of  its  party 
i  allegiance,  has  been  needlessly  obdurate.  In  September,  after 
two  months  of  negotiation  had  shown  that  a  hitch  had  been  come 
to,  M.  Branting  wrote  :  “It  is  beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  proved  by 
the  very  attempt,  that  the  English  delegates  are  inspired  by  an 
honest  wish  to  attain  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
If  this  end  has  not  been  attained,  the  probable  cause  must  be 
sought  in  certain  standpoints  emphasised  from  Swedish  side.  .  .  . 
M.  Hammarskjold  has  indeed  a  recognised  name  in  the  sphere  of 
international  law  But  even  a  skilful  jurist  may  have  made  the 
mistake  of  confusing  his  own  theories  and  interpretations  with 
actually  recognised  law.  .  .  .”  The  Right  Press  charged  M. 
Branting  with  “taking  sides  for  England  against  Sweden” 
{Stoc'hholms  Daghlad).  In  reply  to  the  charge  that  it  uses  the 
trade  conflict  with  England  as  agitation  material  against  the 
Entente,  the  Right  charges  M.  Branting  and  his  fellow -thinkers 
I  with  being  a  chief  cause  of  the  failure  to  agree — the  Left  encour- 
i  ages  England  to  raise  her  terms,  and  gives  her  reason  to  think 
3  that  Sweden  is  disunited  and  helpless. 

New  developments  in  the  “  Socialist  Heresy  ”  affair — the  origin 
1  of  which  I  gave  in  the  November  Fortnightly  Review — have 
0  I  carried  the  controversy  over  sympathies  in  the  war  still  deeper 
s  ;  into  home  affairs.  The  three  Germanophile  Socialists  who 
n  I  refused  to  answer  the  party  executive’s  question,  whether  they 
:e  I  were  among  the  anonymous  collaborators  in  the  book  Sweden's 
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Foreign  Policy  in  the  Light  of  the  World-War  (the  “Activist  I 
Bible  ”),  have  been  expelled  from  the  party.  After  the  expulsion  * 
the  chief  accused,  Professor  Steffen,  announced  that  he  had  had 
no  part  in  the  authorship,  and  does  not  even  approve  of  all  the 
book — he  merely  sees  “Germany’s  victory  to  be  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  progress  of  Democracy,  Socialism,  and  Pacifism,  and 
Sweden’s  approximation  to  Germany  ...  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  Swedish  State’s  future  existence  in  inviolate 
integrity.”  Professor  Steffen  refuses  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  Riksdag.  By  waiting  till  the  party  expelled  him 
before  issuing  his  denial.  Professor  Steffen  cleverly  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  victim  proscribed  for  the  mere  offence  of  having 
Germanophile  sympathies.  This  affair  threatens  to  rend  the 
Socialist  Party,  and  causes  joy  to  the  minority  of  Germanophile 
Socialists.  Out  and  out  Socialist  Activists  are  very  few.  They 
exemplify  a  recent  tendency  among  Socialist  young  bloods  every¬ 
where  towards  combining  Marxian  economics  with  militancy  and 
nationalism.  In  Germany  three  years  back  there  was  an  agitation 
for  proscription  of  a  forward  Socialist  who  suddenly  discovered 
that  Colonial  Imperialism  is  consistent  with,  and  even  necessary 
to,  Marxism.  The  mass  of  Sweden’s  Socialists  undoubtedly  stand 
for  the  Entente,  and  against  the  Germanophile  agitation. 

When  the  British  submarines  showed  activity  in  the  Baltic  < 

last  September  a  Socialist  of  the  Pacifist  majority  prophesied  to  i 

me  that  this  would  bring  greater  perils  of  conflict  than  anything  i 

that  had  happened  up  till  then.  The  fear  has  not  been  justified.  1 

In  the  last  weeks,  apparently  owing  to  the  fear  instilled  into  t 

German  shippers,  the  submarine  campaign  has  been  still,  and  no  ( 

incidents  have  happened.  The  element  of  danger  remains.  The  1 

Right  Press  from  the  first  has  been  alarmist ;  it  prophesied  that  | 

England  w'ould  provoke  a  conflict  wdth  Sweden  by  proclaiming  the  t 

submarine  activity  to  constitute  a  formal  blockade.  This  Sweden  a 

would  never  agree  to ;  and  generally  it  made  out  that  the  coming  i 

of  our  submarines  threatened  Swedish  interests  and  security.  1 

This  was  due  in  part  to  honest  fear  that  submarine  action  in  the  i 

Baltic  would  mean  neutrality  incidents,  in  part  to  fear  of  trade  s 

losses,  and  in  part  to  disappointment  at  England  opening  success-  i 

fully  a  new  phase  of  operations  against  Germany.  The  Liberal  f 

Riksdag  member,  Captain  Liljedahl — the  chief  defender  here  of  c 

the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — complained  that  the  submarines 
threatened  the  livelihood  of  the  80  per  cent,  of  Sweden’s  popula-  f 
tion  wRich  lives  on  or  near  the  coast.  There  were  complaints  .  S 
that  Sweden  and  Denmark  had  not  mined  the  Sound,  as  Denmark 
earlier  in  the  war  mined  the  Belts,  and  after  the  Germania  '  k 
neutrality  affair  the  Aftonhladet  demanded  that  the  Sound  should  |  h 
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be  mined,  because  “the  more  English  submarines  in  the  Baltic, 
the  greater  the  risk  of  our  being  involved  in  the  dangers  which 
naval  war  has  for  a  neutral  country.”  So  far,  two  preventive 
measures  have  been  taken :  one  the  convoying  the  Swedish 
merchant  ships ;  the  other — in  the  last  few  days — a  regulation 
excluding  submarines  from  territorial  waters  except  in  the  Sound 
between  Wiken  and  Klagshamn,  and  requiring  submarines  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  territorial  waters  to  approach  on  the  surface, 
carrying  the  national  flag.  So  far  there  have  been  few  incidents. 
A  German  trawler  shot  at  the  Swedish  submarine  Hvale,  which 
was  showing  the  Swedish  flag,  and  killed  a  sailor.  According  to 
the  Swedish  version — which  is  in  the  main  point  denied  by  our 
Government — the  German  Germania  was  searched  and  blown 
up  by  our  submarine  while  aground  in  territorial  waters.  The 
Government  and  naturally  the  Fleet  are  entirely  impartial  in 
defending  Sweden’s  neutrality,  but  party  standpoints  are  visible  in 
the  Press.  M.  Branting  wrote  that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  war¬ 
ship  which  fired  on  the  Hvale  was  not  British,  “because  in  that 
case  a  good  part  of  our  Press  would  have  clamoured  for  war.” 
Right  newspapers  excused  the  Hvale  affair  on  the  ground  that 
England’s  misuse  of  flags  might  have  given  the  Germans  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  Hvale  was  British ;  and  there  were  elaborate 
comparisons  between  Germany’s  speed  and  our  slowness  in 
apologising  for  transgressions.  In  fact,  Germany  studies  closely 
neutrals’  sensibilities — a  staff  of  well-equipped  Germans  here 
keeps  Berlin  informed  as  to  what  Swedes  do  and  say — and  repara¬ 
tion,  when  it  costs  nothing,  or  when  it  promises  advantages  to 
compensate  for  the  cost,  is  promptly  given.  In  regard  to  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  against  breaches  of  neutrality,  there  is  no 
party  difference.  The  Pollux  affair  proves  that.  The  Pollux,  a 
Swedish  torpedo-boat,  threatened  to  fire  on  a  German  destroyer ; 
and  both  parties  approved.  In  theory,  the  submarine  campaign 
is  as  likely  to  embroil  Sweden  with  one  side  as  with  the  other. 
In  practice,  must  be  taken  into  account  the  bias  which  leads 
Swedes  to  proclaim  in  German  newspapers  that  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  could  Sweden  fight  Germany ;  also  the  unreasonable  but 
natural  feeling  that  the  obnoxious  submarine  campaign  is  our 
fault,  as  we  first  disturbed  the  pleasant,  and  for  Sweden  profitable, 
conditions  in  the  Baltic. 

The  Transit  Company  outcry  and  the  submarine  grievance  have 
failed  to  arrest  the  decay  of  Activism  as  a  movement  against 
Sweden’s  neutrality  policy.  As  domestic  polemical  matter. 
Activism  is  as  much  alive  as  before.  Public  meetings  are  no 
longer  held,  but  the  Left  Press  continues  to  thunder  against  the 
Activists.  The  Eight  retorts  that  “the  so-called”  Activism  is 
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not  a  real  danger — the  only  danger  to  neutrality  could  come  from 
foreign  provocation  ;  and  the  anti- Activist  agitation  is  a  manoeuvre 
for  discrediting  political  opponents.  The  Left  replies  that  the 
war  agitation  is  fostered  by  the  Eight’s  ambiguous  attitude,  and 
asks  why  the  Eight,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Neutralist 
Cabinet’s  supporters,  does  not  emphatically  repudiate  and 
renounce  the  heresy,  in  the  uncompromising  way  done  by  M. 
Branting  and  by  the  late  M.  Staaff.  Even  the  Cabinet  is  found 
to  be  not  emphatic  enough.  At  the  recent  Liberal  (Frisinnad) 
Congress  a  resolution  was  passed  in  this  sense. 

“The  Congress  affirms  that  the  so-called  Activist  agitation,  which  is 
mainly  behind  the  veil  of  anonymity,  is  equally  dishonest  and  irresponsible, 
and  that  it  can  nowise  shake  the  overwhelming  public  opinion  which  demands 
an  unbreakable  and  loyal  neutrality.  .  .  .  This  (the  war  agitation)  has  been 
in  high  degree  helped  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  Right  Press,  in  spite 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  public  appeal  for  caution  in  utterances  about  the 
belligerents,  has  taken  up  an  ambiguous  or  openly  sympathetic  attitude 
towards  the  Activist  propaganda.  .  .  . 

‘“On  various  occasions  we  have  had  from  the  responsible  Government 
utterances  which  were  certainly  intended  to  express  disapproval  of  all 
attacks  against  our  Neutralist  policy.  But  as  these  utterances  have  not 
been  emphatic  enough  or  consequent  enough  to  stop  the  unpatriotic  agita¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  Right  parties’  leading  men  have  also  not  intervened  against 
it,  the  Congress  cannot  neglect  to  call  the  Government’s  attention  to  the 
perils  which  the  continued  Activist  agitation  in  all  its  forms  may  bring 
upon  the  country.  ...” 

This  resolution  made  the  Eight  very  angry.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  party’s  and  on  the  Government’s  good 
faith.  The  Eight  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pass  wordy  resolu¬ 
tions  against  the  little  group  which  wants  war.  By  advertising 
Activism  with  condemnatory  resolutions  the  Liberals  were  the  real 
menace  to  peace.  It  was  they  who  raised  in  Entente  countries 
unfounded  doubts  as  to  Sweden’s  neutrality. 

The  marked  decline  in  Activism  began  about  two  months  back. 
The  agitation  reached  its  climax  in  the  weeks  when  the  Austro- 
German  armies  were  advancing  towards  the  Pinsk  marshes  and 
the  Dwina,  when  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Petrograd  seemed 
the  next  step.  The  decline  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  mili¬ 
tary  conditions.  The  Eight  Press,  indeed,  continues  to  proclaim 
that  the  Central  Powers  will  win,  or  have  won ;  and  this  would 
normally  encourage  a  Germanophile  war  agitation  ;  but  the  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  war  is  a  disappointment  to  Activists.  A 
march  on  Petrograd,  as  predicted  by  Professor  Kjell^n,  with 
possibly  a  descent  in  Finland,  opened  up  many  living  questions. 
Finland  was  the  chief.  When  the  Austro-Germans  diverted  their 
offensive  surplus  to  the  Balkans,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
“march  on  Petrograd”  would  not  be  tried — at  least,  for  the 
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present — Sweden’s  interest  in  the  war  declined.  German  publicists 
try  to  revive  it  by  proclaiming  that  the  “Baltic  Question”  must 
be  settled  before  peace  is  made.  The  “  Baltic  Question  ”  is  a  rival 
of  the  Ukraine  Question  in  plans  for  weakening  Russia.  In  a 
special  Baltic  number  the  editor  of  Das  Neue  Deutschland  pro¬ 
claims  that  Russia  will  be  left  nothing  on  the  Baltic  coast  except 
Petrograd  and  the  country  around;  that  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia  must  be  detached,  and  with  them  Finland,  Russia  being 
given  as  compensation  an  outlet  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  If  Germany 
attempts  to  realise  this  plan  Activism  may  revive.  As  long  as 
she  is  busy  in  South-East  Europe  only  stalwart  Activists  find 
reasons  for  Sweden  to  act.  The  editor  of  Det  Nya  Sverige,  Dr. 
Adrian  Molin,  holds  that  “Sweden’s  position  is  more  serious  than 
at  any  time  before.”  The  Germans  are  asking  themselves  : 
“Would  it  be  wise  policy  for  us — in  exchange  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  value  which  Sweden’s  participation  in  the  war  would 
yield  us — to  further  increase  our  commitments  by  taking  on  our 
shoulders  the  specific  Sw'edish  interests,  and  thereby  still  more 
complicating  our  relations  with  Russia?”  Sweden,  by  remaining 
neutral,  faces  two  risks.  She  may  become  a  compensation-object, 
Germany  “buying  the  Pskoff-Narva  frontier”  with  desinUresse- 
ment  in  North  Scandinavia.  Or,  after  a  Russo-German  separate 
peace,  which  would  make  the  conflict  England  versus  Germany, 
Sweden  may  be  compelled  by  England  to  abandon  neutrality.  In 
that  case  “Sweden’s  participation  can  be  only  on  one  side — on 
Germany’s.” 

The  doctrine  that  by  joining  Germany  Sweden  can  avoid  being 
turned  into  a  “compensation  object”  is  countered  in  a  pamphlet^ 
by  Lieutenant-General  Baron  Ericson,  one  of  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  and  respected  of  Swedish  military  writers.  General  Ericson 
disinters  a  Swedish  work,  entitled.  How  We  Lost  Norrland, 
published  decades  back.  During  a  general  European  war  Germany 
invites  Sweden  to  help,  and  gets  a  refusal.  A  separate  peace- 
treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  includes  a  secret  article  about 
Sweden.  Russia  next  demands  the  cession  by  Sweden  of  Upper 
Norrland,  with  the  ore-fields.  Asked  by  Sweden  for  support, 
Germany  replies  that  Sweden  herself  refused  an  alliance  offer. 
The  Swedish  Colonel  Bouveng,  after  a  visit  to  Germany  early  in 
the  present  war,  reported  that  he  had  heard  no  German  express 
the  wish  that  Sweden  enter  the  war,  because  “Germany  knows 
her  own  strength  ” ;  but  he  found  Germans  impressed  by 
Sweden’s  folly  in  trying  to  sit  between  two  stools.  “Because  the 
position  might  so  develop  that  our  willingness  to  give  (Russia) 
compensation  in  Scandinavia  would  be  more  profitable  to  us  than 

(1)  Xdgra  Svemka  BetrakteUer  in  dessa  Allvarliga  Tider.  (Stockholm,  1915.) 
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intervention  in  the  interest  of  a  neighbouring  nation  about  which 
we  are  indifferent,”  This  is  precisely  the  Activist  argument. 
Germany’s  knowledge  of  ‘‘her  own  strength,”  and  her  inde¬ 
pendence  of  outside  help,  are  reasons  why  Sweden  should  hurry 
to  ally  herself.  If  she  waits  for  offers  she  will  wait  dangerously 
long.  To  this  General  Ericson  replies  that  Sweden’s  joining  of 
the  Central  Powers  would  be  no  guarantee  that  Sweden  would 
not  be  treated  as  compensation  object. 

General  Ericson’s  pamphlet  is  probably  the  most  effective  reply 
yet  published  to  the  War-Book.  The  War-Book  got  capital  from 
the  fact  that  its  anonymous  authors  belonged  to  different  parties. 
The  Ericson  pamphlet  is  also  written  from  a  non-party  standpoint. 
General  Ericson’s  thesis,  apart  from  the  compensation  question, 
is  that  equally  for  Swedish  interests  and  for  world  interests  the 
victory  of  the  Entente  is  more  desirable  than  the  victory  of 
Germany  and  her  Allies.  He  condemns  Swedish  alarmism  about 
,Eussia ;  and  says  that  the  threats  to  Sweden  from  Germany  are 
more  real.  Already  Eussia  has  enough  nationally  unreliable 
elements ;  conquests  in  Scandinavia  w^ould  not  profit  her.  Most 
Swedish  reasons  for  suspicion  of  Eussia  are  mistaken.  No  doubt 
the  new  strategical  railways  in  Finland  could  be  used  against 
Sweden ;  but  their  construction  can  equally  well  be  justified  as  a 
measure  against  German  attacks.  The  Finnish  Constitutional 
struggle  is  no  good  cause  for  Swedish  alarmism.  Eusso-Swedisb 
relations  are  independent  of  it ;  no  internal  conditions  in  Finland 
will  affect  Eussia’s  foreign  or  military  policy.  Germany  is  a  real 
threat  to  Sweden.  This  in  part  comes  from  the  Swedish  attitude. 
Many  Swedes  are  ‘‘  almost  as  much  Germans  as  they  are  Swedes.” 
In  view  of  history  this  is  strange.  For  centuries,  with  brief 
exceptions,  Sweden’s  relations  with  England  and  France  have  been 
good,  whereas  in  1848-9  Sweden  sent  troops  to  Funen  wdth  the 
intention  of  fighting  Germany,  and  in  1864  Swedes  streamed  into 
Denmark  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  threatening  the  North 
Germanic  peoples.  Victorious  Germany  would  not  content 
herself  with  Belgium,  part  of  France,  and  some  tens  of  milliards 
in  indemnities.  The  next  step  would  be  Germanic  Union,  and 
‘‘the  first  to  go  into  such  a  Germanic  Union  would  naturally  be 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.”  Possibly  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  force  on  Scandinavia  a  trade-political  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance ;  after  that,  in  view  of  the  preponderance 
of  German  power,  the  day  of  a  general  political  union  would  not 
be  far  off  : — 

“  If  only  Swedes,  when  it  is  a  question  of  Germany,  were  as  united  to 
^efend  at  all  costs  the  national  independence  as  they  are  when  it  is  s 
question  of  Russia,  we  should  have  prospects  of  riding  out  the  storm  which 
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would  then  threaten  us,  but  unfortunately  in  this  matter  we  are  not  united. 
Great  parts  of  the  Swedish  nation  do  not  shrink  from  the  thought  of  a 
union  with  Germany.  For  the  business  world  a  union  with  Germany — in 
distinction  from  a  mere  offensive  and  defensive  alliance — would  promise 
great  prosperity;  all  the  many  who  now  think  with  anxiety  of  the  Socialists 
coming  to  power  imagine  that  union  with  Germany  would  be  a  guarantee 
against  social  excesses;  and,  finally,  the  Defence  men  who  thirst  for  a  two 
years’  service  term  would  have  the  consciousness  that  in  coming  years  they 
would  lead  Sweden’s  youth  to  honour  and  victory.  How  many  of  these 
would  really  stand  out  against  the  temptation;  how  many  would  find  that 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  which  the  Swedes  from  immemorial  times  have  possessed?  ” 

General  Ericson  does  not  take  seriously  any  of  the  supposed 
Eussian  threats  to  Sweden.  He  admits  only  that  Russia  wants 
access  to  the  open  sea ;  but  he  holds  that  the  menace  to  Sweden 
in  this  matter  becomes  real  if  the  Central  Powers  win.  In 
Russia’s  way  stand  the  Turkish  ownership  of  Constantinople  and 
Germany’s  military  and  naval  preponderance,  which  gives  a 
practical  control  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belts.  In  this  closing  of 
the  natural  outlets  lies  Russia’s  temptation  to  acquire  a 
Scandinavian  Atlantic  port.  Victory  by  the  Entente  will  do  away 
with  the  temptation  : — 

“If  the  Central  Powers  get  such  a  clear  superiority  in  the  war  that  they 
mainly  determine  the  peace  conditions,  it  may  be  prophesied  with  certainty 
that  Russia  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  others  for  her 
access  to  the  oceans.  It  may  be  assumed  in  that  case  that  Russia  would 
seek  an  outlet  in  the  north. 

“If  the  war  .  .  .  develops  favourably  for  the  Allied  Powers,  so  that  they 
have  chief  say  in  the  peace  negotiations  ...  it  may  be  assumed  that  Russia 
will  gain  a  free  outlet  through  one  or  both  of  the  geographically  natural 
ways  (f.e.,  Dardanelles  and  Belts)  which  exist.  It  cannot  be  said  as  a 
certainty  that  all  pressure  for  an  outlet  farther  north  will  therewith  cease; 
hut  no  one  can  deny  that  the  pressure  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

“In  the  world-crisis,  regarded  from  a  purely  Swedish  standpoint,  there  are 
many  and  strong  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  a  peace  in  which  the 
.Allies  have  the  greater  say  will  mean  the  greater  security  for  our  country.” 

Considering  the  war  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world-interest. 
General  Ericson  takes  gloomy  views.  Of  Colonel  Bouveng’s  report 
that  “Germany  knows  her  own  strength,”  he  says  : — 

“This  expression  is  undoubtedly  justified.  With  the  approximately  ten 
million  soldiers  whom  she  can  put  in  the  field,  well  equipped  and  led  by 
a  command  trained  for  war,  Germany,  in  union  with  Austria,  has  land 
;  forces  which  in  number  and  fighting  value  are  superior  to  the  forces 
I  which  her  adversaries  can  put  in  the  field.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
I  advantage  of  unitary  leading  of  Germany’s  and  Austria’s  united  power,  and, 
I  finally,  greater  ability  than  the  opponents  have  to  turn  to  account  this 
unexampled  military  power  by  moving  troop  units  from  one  fighting  front  to 
I  the  other  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  war.” 

jif  this  German  superiority  is  maintained,  making  it  possible  for 
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Germany  to  demand  both  territory  and  indemnities,  land  power 
and  sea  power  will  be  in  Germany’s  hand.  If  the  Entente  wins 
this  will  not  happen.  “  The  danger  which  must  come  to  humanity 
if  a  distinct  predominance  both  on  land  and  on  sea  is  possessed 
by  one  and  the  same  people  can  in  the  immediate  future  hardly 
be  threatened  by  any  country  other  than  Germany.”  In  reply 
to  the  objection  of  Swedish  Germanophiles  that  Eussia  threatens 
to  overwhelm  Western  European  civilisation,  General  Ericson 
says  that  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Eussia  made  any 
move  towards  the  West.  The  last  cases  were  the  partitions  of 
Poland  and  the  acquisition  of  Finland.  ‘‘Security  for  both 
Europe’s  future  and  for  our  own  country’s  does  not  uncondition¬ 
ally  lie  in  a  further  increase  of  Germany’s  power.”  ^ 

The  warnings  of  this  distinguished  Swede  will  exercise  no 
material  influence  on  the  ratio  of  strength  between  the  opposing 
Swedish  sympathies.  The  Left  Press,  including  the  Socialists, 
which  normally  considers  all  generals  unreasonable,  cites  with 
approval  what  General  Ericson  says  ;  and  the  Eight  warns  readers 
not  to  be  misled  by  temperately  expressed  errors  of  respected 
experts.  This  impregnability  against  conviction  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  Swedish  situation.  Closer  study  than  was  possible  when  I 
last  wrote  convinces  me  that  pro-Germanism  and  pro-Ententeism 
here  do  not  primarily  spring  from  convictions  as  to  the  moral 
responsibility  for  the  war,  or  even  from  well-weighed  egoistic 
calculations  as  to  the  results  for  Sweden,  but  from  permanent 
idealogical  differences  which  are  beyond  influencing  by  blue- 
books,  by  propagandism  from  belligerent  States,  or  by  warnings 
by  native  experts.  “Pro-Germanism”  and  “Pro-Ententeism” 
represent  a  dualism  in  thinking  and  feeling  which  is  probably 
more  marked  here  than  anyw’here  else  in  Europe.  The  classes 
which  claim  to  cherish  national  traditions  happen  to  be  against 
us.  Their  movement  is  vigorous  because  new.  During  nearly 
all  last  century  Sweden  was  nationally  inert ;  so  inert  that  a  good 
Swedish  judge  finds  his  country  differentiated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  the  fact  that  Nationalism,  the  discovery  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  passed  Sweden  by.  The  last  two 
generations  have  revived  Nationalism ;  this  is  manifested  in 
defence  agitations,  sharpshooters’  unions,  and  unions  for  the 

(1)  Of  British  policy  General  Ericson  says:  “.  .  .  in  England’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  matter  Germany’s  aims  stood  out  clearly  and  unambiguously :  to 
annex  Belgium  and  force  France  to  pay  some  tens  of  milliards.  On  these 
milliards  England  saw  created  a  German  fleet  considerably  bigger  than  her  own 
and  therewith  her  own  fate  sealed  within  a  decade.  A  nation  which  in  the 
English  nation’s  position  and  with  its  view  of  the  future  did  not  draw  the 
sword  on  the  day  Germany  declared  war  against  France  and  Belgium  would 
have  almost  forfeited  its  right  to  remain  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
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preservation  of  Swedish  culture  abroad,  but  chiefly,  as  is  natural 
to  a  people  whose  greater  role  in  the  political  sphere  belongs  to 
the  past,  in  the  fostering  of  historical  memories.  The  Left  here 
represents  Swedish  mid-nineteenth-century  cosmopolitanism ;  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  Left  party,  the  Socialists,  it  represents  the 
newer  Internationalism  which  industrialisation  brings.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  in  |X)litics  and  in  general  intellectual  outlook  is  great — much 
greater  than  in  Germany,  where  between  Junker  and  Social- 
Democrat  there  is  little  difference  of  programmes,  and  no  essential 
difference  at  all  in  Weltanschauung.  Here  the  opposition 
embraces  politics,  religion  (the  Church  is  very  strong  and  is 
bitterly  assailed),  literature,  art;  and  chiefly  the  attitude  towards 
the  past.  In  politics  the  conflict  of  ideas  has  coincided  roughly 
with  the  Defence  Question.  A  defence  agitation  implies  a  threat, 
real  or  imaginary,  from  neighbours.  Historical  memories, 
sympathy  with  Finland,  and  the  circumstance  that  Kussia  is  the 
only  military  Power  which  could  assail  Sweden  overland  made 
it  inevitable  that  a  Eussian  scare  should  be  the  impulse  to  arm. 
In  all  Scandinavia  the  Defence  Question  dominates  politics. 
Everywhere  the  Left  is  against  armaments.  In  Copenhagen  M. 
Zahle’s  Left  Cabinet  this  autumn  had  to  defend  itself  against  the 
charge  of  neglecting  national  defence  ;  in  Norway,  Socialists  carry 
“Defence  Nihilism”  so  far  as  to  preach  non-resistance  to  invasion. 
Here  the  Left  has  stopped  short  of  that ;  but  the  Socialists  resisted 
I  to  the  last  M.  Hammarskj old’s  extension  of  military  service  to 
355  days.  Opposing  the  Eight’s  demand  for  increased  defence 
expenditure,  the  Left  necessarily  opposed  the  basis  of  the  demand 
— alarmism  on  the  score  of  Eussia.  In  the  months  before  the 
war  broke  out  the  controversy  was  at  its  height ;  February  had 
seen  the  Bondetag,  the  procession  of  30,000  farmers  to  Tessin’s 
palace ;  the  reception  by  the  King ;  and  the  Liberal  Premier, 
M.  Staaff’s,  unsuccessful  attempt  to  realise  his  English  Parlia- 
mentarist  ideals.  When  war  came  the  Eight,  tied  up  with  the 
alarmism,  remained  necessarily  opposed  to  Eussia,  and  became 
“pro-German,”  and  the  Left,  by  opposition,  favoured  the  Entente. 
Only  in  this  way  can  be  explained  the  more  or  less  clear  party 
lines  by  which  Sweden  is  divided  in  her  war  sympathies.  The 
choice  of  camps  might  easily  have  been  the  converse  of  what  it  is. 
Swedes  do  not  see  that.  Eight  publicists  and  orators  imply  that 
Sweden’s  whole  history  and  culture  compel  sympathy  with 
Germany  and  desire  for  her  success.  Sometimes  is  invoked  the 
shade  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  champion  of  the  common  Lutheran 
.  faith;  and  there  are  fierce  attacks  on  the  Social-Democrats  who 
e  lately  dared  to  impugn  the  King’s  greatness.  Sometimes,  when 
^  Germanophilism  takes  the  specific  form  of  anti-Eussianism,  it  is 
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the  memory  of  Charles  XII.,  “because  the  battlefields  of  Hinden-  I 
burg  and  Mackensen  have  soaked  up  also  Swedish  blood,  and 
every  stone  awakens  pious  memories.”  Even  the  New  Poems  of 
Verner  von  Heidenstam,  the  Homer  of  the  Carolingian  epos,  are 
cited  by  a  Eight  new'spaper  in  order  to  prove  harmony  between 
the  historic,  the  romantic,  and  the — as  it  seems  to  me— 
accidentally  Germanophile  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  Swedes.  i 

This  has  a  practical  bearing  on  Anglo-Swedish  differences,  even 
on  such  unromantic  affairs  as  the  Transit  Company.  Good 
diplomacy  consists  in  knowing  the  opponents’  ways.  The  Swede 
whom  I  quoted  on  Swedish  “lack  of  national  instinct,”  says  that 
the  Swedes  are  bad  diplomatists  because,  having  also  “lack  of 
psychology,”  they  seldom  understand  the  opponent  diplomats’ 
ways.  Misunderstanding  is  mutual.  It  tempers  resentment  on 
our  side  to  know  that  “pro-Germanism”  here  is  not  primarily  a 
reproach  to  us,  or  a  judgment  against  us  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
the  war.  The  strong  anti-English  sentiment  which  to-day  exists 
is  a  reaction  to  occurrences  during  the  war,  most  of  which 
concern  England  and  Sweden  alone.  Unluckily  this  senti¬ 
ment  is  growing,  and  it  contains  dangers.  The  war  may  last 
long;  there  is  no  State  in  Europe,  however  Neutralist  its  policy 
and  will,  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  becoming  involved;  and 
what  with  submarine  campaign  risks,  the  trade  quarrel,  the 
agitation  over  the  Transit  Company,  and  the  dormant  Activism, 
the  neutrality  of  Sweden  is  some  degrees  less  secure  than  the 
neutrality  of  the  other  North  European  neutral  States.  Bisk  of 
trouble  is  not  reduced  by  the  fact,  emphasised  daily  in  the 
Germanophile  Press,  that  Sweden  by  her  geographical  position 
might  retaliate  against  trade  pressure ;  and  a  retaliation  competi¬ 
tion — for  instance,  the  stopping  of  all  Sweden’s  overseas  trade 
and  the  isolation  by  Sweden  of  Kussia  from  the  Western  Allies— 
would  produce  conditions  so  dangerous  that  worse  w'ould  probably 
come. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 


SECEETS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY.— I. 


History  is  always  repeating  itself,  with  some  variations. 
Considerably  over  a  century  ago,  when  the  Revolutionary  War 
had  but  recently  broken  out,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  second  Lord  Spencer,  after  producing  conclusive  reasons  in 
several  letters,  which  have  since  been  published,  why  he  should 
not  adopt  a  certain  course,  involving  practically  the  ruin  of  a 
senior  officer,  threw  all  his  arguments  overboard  and  decided  on 
the  arbitrary  act  which  he  had  himself  condemned.  The  First 
Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  was  experienced 
in  sea  affairs  before  his  political  chief  was  born,  on  being  informed 
very  brusquely  of  the  reversal  of  policy,  declared  that,  if  the 
deed  had  to  be  done  by  the  Board,  he,  as  an  individual,  at  least 
desired  to  be  no  party  to  it.  “What  I  do  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  must  approve,”  the  First  Lord  {cet.  thirty-six  years) 
responded  in  so  many  words.  “In  that  case,”  replied  the  veteran 
seaman  {cbI.  sixty-nine  years),  “my  office  is  at  your  disposal,” 
and  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

Years  slipped  by,  ithe  war  continuing  its  weary  progress. 
Lord  Spencer  went  the  way  of  other  First  Lords ;  the  naval 
administration,  particularly  the  civil  departments,  fell  into 
increased  public  disfavour,  the  movement  hardly  checked  during 
St.  Vincent’s  much  preoccupied  period  of  office.  At  last,  early 
in  1805,  the  First  Lord,  Lord  Melville,  a  busy-body,  profess¬ 
ing  an  aptitude  for  directing  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  was 
threatened  with  impeachment  and  retired.  In  the  emergency 
Pitt  bethought  himself  of  the  old  sailor  who,  before  Spencer  went 
to  the  Admiralty,  had  been  the  right-hand  man  in  naval  affairs 
of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  Admiral  was  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age,  but  nevertheless  Pitt  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
control  at  the  Admiralty,  at  the  same  time  recommending  him 
for  a  peerage.  As  Lord  Barham,  this  seaman  assumed  office  at 
Whitehall,  with  Admiral  James  Gambier  as  First  Sea  Lord,  Vice- 
Admiral  Philip  Patton,  the  great-grandfather  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jellicoe,  as  Second  Sea  Lord,^  and  Captain  Lord  Garlies  as  Third 
Sea  Lord. 


(1)  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  was  Second  Sea  Lord  when 
the  present  war  opened. 
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The  change  occurred  in  May.  Events  immediately  began  to 
happen  at  sea,  as  they  usually  do  when  sailors  are  in  charge, 
for  the  Navy  does  everything  “at  the  double.”  In  October  the 
trusted  sailor,  whom  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  has  described  ,  ■ 
as  “the  master  mind  and  director  of  the  whole  campaign,”  could 
congratulate  himself  on  having  assisted  in  achieving  the  crowning 
triumph  of  the  Navy.  Sir  Kobert  Calder’s  action  was  followed  !, 
by  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  on  October  21st.  The  sea-power  of 
the  enemy  was  broken,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  complete 
the  victory.  Sir  Richard  Strachen’s  battle  was  followed  by  Sir 
John  Duckworth’s  brilliant  engagement.  In  a  period  of  nine 
months  the  admirals  in  office  at  home  and  the  admirals  engaged 
at  sea  achieved  a  series  of  victories  which  were  to  leave  a  deep 
impress  on  the  history  of  civilisation  in  Europe.  Pitt’s  death  on 
December  23rd  gave  the  politicians  their  chance.  Barham  left  the 
Admiralty,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  M.P.,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  Grey,  and  other  politicians  in  succession,  and 
the  war  at  sea  dragged  on  for  nearly  ten  more  years,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  incurring  heavy  losses  owing  to  the  unchecked 
activity  of  enemy  privateers,  and  the  nation  suffering  grievous 
privations. 

It  is  a  proverbial  saying  that  experience  teaches,  but  although 
history  is  frequently  repeating  itself  the  British  people  never 
learn  its  lessons.  A  democracy  is  always  in  its  adolescence;  it 
never  acquires  the  wisdom  of  age,  however  many  years  may  roll 
over  it,  as  the  story  of  the  Dutch  Republic  illustrates.  The 
British  Government  always  confronts  war,  whenever  the  emer-  i 

gency  arises,  as  if  it  were  some  new  experience — a  trackless  forest  i 

in  which  clearings  must  be  made  by  instinct,  direction  sought  ( 

from  the  stars,  and  roads  laid  with  infinite  and  unnecessary  labour 
as  though  man  had  never  made  a  road  before.  Yet,  war  is  in  fact  i 

no  novelty ;  strategical  and  tactical  considerations  vary,  but  in  1 

their  essentials  wars  at  sea  have  much  in  common.  Their  records  ] 

lie  open  that  all  who  run  may  read  ;  the  records,  with  the  guidance  i 

which  they  offer,  are  usually  consistently  ignored.  The  politicians,  i 

as  a  rule,  are  convinced  when  hostilities  open  that  expert  know-  1 

ledge  is  of  small  value ;  the  supreme  charge  of  the  fighting  forces 
is  consequently  confided  to  men  with  little  or  no  acquaintance  1 
with  war  conditions  at  sea  or  on  land.  i 

During  peace  the  political  chief  of  the  Admiralty  or  War  Office  £ 

serves  useful  purposes ;  he  keeps  the  Navy  or  Army  as  the  case  1 

may  be  in  touch  with  the^  party  in  power,  maintains  it  in  line  1 

with  the  frequent  changes  in  foreign  policy,  and  defends  it  in  c 

Parliament ;  he  also  holds  the  money-bags — those  money-bags  c 
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so  precious  in  peace !  Naval  and  military  policy  is  developed 
'  slowly  so  long  as  peace  lasts ;  there  is  time  for  consultation,  for 
the  interaction  of  divers  opinions,  and  for  compromise.  But  when 
-  war  comes  democratic  institutions  become  sources  of  weakness ; 
the  need  is  for  quick  decisions  and  prompt  actions,  and  the  experts 
hold  the  key  to  victory.  The  politician  best  consults  his  own 
reputation  who  makes  way  for  the  man  of  war,  himself  taking  a 
^  subordinate  position  in  the  organisation,  and  placing  his  reliance 

Ion  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  particular, 
to  exercise  such  political  direction  in  the  fighting  departments  as 
may  Be  desirable.  Whatever  excuse  there  may  be  for  a  politician 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  or  War  Office  in  peace,  there  is  none 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  State  depend  on  the  best  possible  use 
being  made  of  its  organised  strength  against  the  enemy — quickly, 
decisively,  and  mercilessly. 

The  folly  has  never  occurred  to  any  man  of  placing  a  “tinker, 
tailor,  or  candlestick-maker”  on  the  Woolsack,  of  making  a  sailor 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  sending  a  parson  to  preside  over 
the  Board  of  Trade,  of  putting  a  man  who  cannot  read  or  write 
at  the  Education  Office,  or  a  merchant  captain  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  But  it  has  become  a  fixed  principle  since  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  (i.e.,  during  a  hundred  and  more  years  of  peace), 
that  any  man  may  become  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  except  a 
seaman.  Occasion,  it  is  held,  may  excuse  a  soldier  being  given 
charge  of  the  War  Office.  Yet  naval  warfare  is  a  science  far  more 
difficult  to  practise  than  land  warfare ;  the  instruments  are  more 
costly,  complicated,  and  differentiated ;  events  at  sea  move  more 
swiftly ;  the  consequences  of  a  false  move,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  a  maritime  State,  are  more  far-reaching  and  disastrous,  as  the 
Dardanelles  Expedition  has  shown.  Those  considerations  probably 
explain  why  in  France  the  opening  of  the  present  war  was 
followed  by  the  eclipse  of  the  politician  in  the  Ministry  of 
Marine,  authority  being  very  wisely  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
admiral.  France  thus  came  into  line  with  all  the  great 
navies  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  and  a  seaman  took  the 
helm. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  a  lawyer 
has  always  sat  on  the  Woolsack,  and  clergymen  have  been  raised 
in  unbroken  succession  to  the  episcopal  thrones  at  Canterbury 
and  York,  only  on  seven  occasions  have  sailors  presided  over  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  of  the  seamen.  Lord  Barham,  who  was 
First  Lord  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar,  was  the  last.  Below  are  set 
out  the  names  of  men  of  sea  knowledge  who  have  been  First  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  during  that  period. 
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Name. 

Time  of  coming. 

Period  of 
Office  on 
the  Board. 

Second 
Period  on 
the  Board. 

Whole 
Time  on 
the  Board, 

Admiral  Lord  Anson  (1) 

...  1751  (June  22) 

..5  4  28  ... 

4  11  13  . 

•  10  4  11 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders  (2) 

...  1766  (Sept.  16) 

2  27  ... 

— 

•  2  27 

Admiral  Lord  Hawke  (.3)  ... 

...  1766  (Dec.  13) 

..4  0  28  ... 

— 

•  4  0  28 

Admiral  Lord  Keppel  (4)  ... 

...  1782  (March  .30). 

..  10  28  ... 

8  22  . 

■  1  7  20 

Admiral  Lord  Howe  (5) 

...  1783  (June  28) 

2  8  ... 

4  6  15  . 

.  4  8  23 

Admiral  Lord  St.  Vincent  (6) 

...  1801  (Feb.  19) 

..3  2  26  ... 

—  . 

.  3  2  26 

Admiral  Lord  Barham  (7)  ... 

...  1805  (May  2) 

9  8  ... 

—  . 

.  9  8 

(1)  Acquired  a  fortune  and 

married  a  daughter  of  Lord 

Hardwick,  Lord 

Chancellor. 

(2)  Came  to  the  Board  as  an  honour  for  his  eminent  services  at  sea. 

(3)  Honoured  for  his  important  services,  but,  having  no  political  influence,  he 
became  subservient  to  the  Finance  Minister,  and  consequently  restrained  in  all 
his  actions. 

(4)  Popular  favour  raised  Lord  Keppel  to  the  Admiralty. 

(5)  Eminent  service  at  sea  raised  Lord  Howe  to  the  Admiralty;  at  the  same 
time  the  poverty  of  the  family  deprived  him  of  political  influence. 

(6)  The  service  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  raised  him  to  the  Board,  and  he  was,  like 
his  predecessor,  destitute  of  political  influence. 

(7)  Service  in  the  civil  line  of  the  Navy  and  accidental  circumstances  brought 
Lord  Barham  to  the  Admiralty  without  any  political  influence. 


Lord  Barham  was  one  of  the  most  remarkably  endowed  seamen 
of  his  age,  but  he  had  no  attributes  of  the  popular  hero.  “I 
never,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “played  the  actor,  nor  aimed  at  any 
other  part  than  doing  my  duty  faithfully ;  I  have  never  been 
greedy  of  emoluments,  neither  have  I  in  any  instance  solicited  a 
favour  for  myself.”  When  he  had  been  brusquely  thrown  aside 
by  Lord  Spencer  he  declared  that  “To  nibble  ...  at  the  little 
credit  I  have  acquired  is  pulling  to  pieces  a  poor  labourer’s  crust”; 
and  he  added,  in  words  which  might  have  been  written  by  Blake, 
“I  have  ...  I  thank  God,  a  peace  within  which  the  world 
cannot  give  nor  take  away,  and  as  long  as  my  conscience  does 
not  condemn  me  I  am  indifferent  about  further  fame.  .  .  .” 
Lord  Barham  was  not  even  a  politician,  as  so  many  admirals  were 
in  those  days,  and  the  twists  and  turns  of  politicians,  which  he 
believed  to  threaten  his  personal  honour,  irritated  and  angered 
him.  He  made  no  appeal  for  public  applause  ;  he  remained  much 
behind  the  scenes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  merely  an 
experienced  sailor ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  affairs  who  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances  revealed  rare  administrative  ability.  The  sole 
memorial  to  this  great  man  consisted  of  an  old  second-class 
cruiser  bearing  his  name,  until  it  was  decided  two  years  ago  to 
give  the  name  of  Barham  to  one  of  the  finest  battleships  of  the 
Navy,  a  sister  vessel  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
any  monument  to  his  memory ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Lord 
Barham  has  been  forgotten  by  the  country  he  served  so  faithfully 
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in  the  hour  when  its  naval  fortunes  were  lifted  above  disaster,  and 
a  century  and  more  of  peace  assured,  with  results  on  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  Empire  which  cannot  easily  be 
estimated.  Nelson  is  in  all  men’s  hearts,  and  long  may  his  name 
be  cherished ;  the  memory  of  the  seaman  who  was  “  the  director 
of  the  campaign  ”  has  been  overgrown. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Letters  of  Lord  Barham  (Navy 
Records  Society),  which  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  prepared  for 
publication  ten  years  ago,  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Admiral^t) 
career  are  recalled.  If  we  would  obtain  a  conspectus  of  the  man 
and  his  later  actions,  and  understand  the  sources  of  his  usefulness 
and  authority,  the  early  years  must  be  reviewed.  The  present 
writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  founder  of  the  Navy 
Records  Society  for  the  following  account  of  the  earlier  years 
of  this  distinguished  seaman. 

Charles  Middleton — son  of  Eobert  Middleton,  a  collector  of 
customs,  and  of  Helen,  daughter  of  Charles  Dundas,  said  to  have 
been  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  but  more  probably  in  the  mercantile 
marine — was  born  at  Leith  on  October  14th,  1726.  On  the 
father’s  side,  his  great  grandfather,  Alexander  (d.  1684) — a 
younger  brother  of  John  Middleton,  who,  after  an  adventurous 
I  career  as  soldier  of  fortune,  was  created  Earl  of  Middleton,  and 
I  died,  Governor  of  Tangier,  in  1673  ;  uncle  of  Charles,  second  Earl 
of  Middleton,  and  titular  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  titular  James  III. — was  a  doctor  of  divinity  and  Principal 
of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen ;  as  also,  in  succession  was  his  grand¬ 
father,  George  Middleton  (d.  1726).  On  the  mother’s  side  his 
great-grandfather  was  Robert  Dundas,  Lord  Arniston  (d.  1726), 
a  lord  of  session,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him ;  his 
great-uncle,  also  Eobert  (1685-1753),  was  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  whose  son,  Henry  Dundas,  first  cousin 
of  Barham’s  (t.e.,  Middleton’s)  mother,  was  created  Viscount 
Melville  in  1802.  “The  family  history  thus  briefly  outlined,” 
Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  remarked,  “is  interesting  as  showing 
how  distinctly  law  and  organisation,  business  and  religion,  were 
represented  in  Barham’s  pedigree,  and  as  thus  explaining  much 
that  is  complex  in  Barham’s  character.” 

Young  Middleton  entered  the  Navy  as  “captain’s  servant”  on 
board  the  Sandwich,  in  April,  1741.  For  some  years  his  name 
was  borne  at  sea  while  he  remained  at  school,  after  the  custom 
of  the  times,  but  at  last  he  joined  the  Fleet  and  proceeded  to  the 
Carolina  station,  becoming  a  lieutenant  towards  the  close  of  1745, 
when  he  w'as  nineteen  years  old.  The  young  sailor  passed  from 
ship  to  ship  during  the  years  of  peace,  accumulating  sea  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience.  He  had  small  part  in  the  subsequent  war 
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operations,  and  on  May  22nd,  1758,  was  advanced  to  post  rank.  t 
He  was  at  Barbadoes  at  the  time,  and  in  the  following  year  he  I 
moved  into  the  Arundel,  and  thence  to  the  Emerald,  continuing 
to  be  engaged  in  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the  West  Indies. 

He  had  very  decided  views  as  to  the  best  method  for  keeping 
down  the  force  of  the  enemy’s  privateers.  “That,  as  worked  by 
him,  it  answered  very  well  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  thanks 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  gold-hilted  sword  voted  to  him  in  1761 
by  that  highly  critical  and  far  from  uninterested  body,  the 
Merchants  of  Barbadoes.” 

On  paying  off  the  Emerald  in  the  end  of  October,  1761,  Sir 
John  Knox  Laughton  continues,  Middleton — not  without  consider¬ 
able  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty — took  a  few  months’ 
holiday  and  married ;  but  the  war  was  still  going  on ;  it  was  no 
time  for  an  active-minded  officer  to  remain  on  half-pay,  and  in 
March,  1762,  he  joined  the  Adventure,  of  thirty-two  guns,  for 
service  in  the  Channel,  and  actually  employed  during  the  next 
twelve  months  in  a  close  blockade  of  the  north  coast  of  Normandy, 
more  especially  from  Cape  d’Antifer  to  Cape  de  la  Hague,  though 
the  names  of  Alderney,  Guernsey,  and  the  Caskets  appear  in  the 
log — occasionally  Beachy  Head  or  Bolt  Head,  and  sometimes 
Spithead  and  the  Sound,  to  clean  the  ship  or  refresh  the  men. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  strenuous  time ;  and  though  the  blockade  was 
carried  on  in  an  easy-going  fashion  that  now  seems  curious,  very 
good  work  was  done.  Several  small  but  troublesome  privateers 
were  captured;  three  or  four  West  Indiamen,  prizes  of  the 
privateers,  were  recovered  ;  one  Dutch  vessel,  of  300  tons,  carrying 
timber  for  shipbuilding  from  Havre  to  Brest,  was  brought  to 
Spithead  for  adjudication — a  measure  which  seems  to  have  put 
an  end  to  that  nefarious  trade. 

The  number  of  petty  prizes,  too,  was  considerable ;  small 
coasting  vessels,  laden  for  the  most  part  with  country  produce; 
butter  for  Eouen ;  glass  and  millstones  from  Eouen  for  Granville ; 
a  small  sloop  laden  with  pitch  and  tar ;  and  on  one  occasion  a 
large  lugger  laden  with  oysters,  which  were  “distributed  to  the 
ship’s  company.”  As  often  as  not  the  Adventure  was  at  anchor, 
very  frequently  off  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  or  off  Cape  Havre  (la 
Hfeve),  where,  once  at  least,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
shore,  they  quietly  “heeled  the  ship,  scrubbed  the  starboard  side, 
and  boot-topped  with  tallow.”  The  active  cruising  seems  to  have 
been  commonly  done  by  the  boats,  and  by  the  small  prizes  used 
as  tenders. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Adventure  was  paid  off,  and 
Middleton,  begging  to  be  excused  taking  up  a  commission  to  the 
Pearl,  went  on  half-pay  for  the  next  twelve  years.  During  this 
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time  his  life,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  a  blank.  In  the 
summer  of  1763  he  visited  Holland  “on  private  business”;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  formal  letters  (dated  from 
Teston,  his  estate  in  Kent),  asking  for  leave  and  reporting  his 
return,  we  have  no  information  as  to  his  doings,  though  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  did  not  involve  anything  of  general  interest. 

When  again  war  broke  out  he  obtained  employment  as  captain 
of  the  Ardent,  guardship  at  the  Nore ;  his  order-book  which — 
and  especially  if  compared  with  that  of  Prince  Henry  in  ,the 
Andromeda,  thirteen  years  later — bears  witness  to  an  enlightened 
mind,  singularly  in  advance  of  his  day.  Several  of  the  measures 
tending  to  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency,  suggested  by  Kempen- 
felt  in  1780-81.  had  been  actually  ordered  by  Middleton  in  1775. 

In  November,  1776,  Middleton  was  appointed  to  the  Prince 
George,  a  ninety-gun  ship,  kept — according  to  a  then  prevailing 
custom,  long  extinct,  but  recently  revived — nominally  in  commis¬ 
sion  for  home  defence,  with  a  greatly  reduced,  or,  in  the  language 
of  to-day,  nucleus  crew.  He  held  this  command  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  quitting  it  on  February  2nd,  1778,  to  take  charge  of  the 
fifty -gun  ship  Jupiter,  still  on  the  stocks.  It  was  certainly  an 
interim  appointment,  pending  some  other  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  for  on  July  14th  Maurice  Suckling,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy,  died.  Middleton  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
on  July  21st  his  active  service  came  to  an  end.  For  nearly  twelve 
years  he  held  the  post  of  Comptroller,  his  work  during  the  War 
of  American  Independence  being  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  on 
October  23rd,  1781.  In  1784  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Eochester. 
In  1787  he  successfully  asserted  his  right  to  his  flag,  and — against 
the  decision  of  Lord  Howe,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — 
was  made  a  rear-admiral  on  September  24th,  retaining  his 
appointment  at  the  Navy  Board. 

At  the  time  when  Middleton’s  association  with  the  naval 
administration  began,  in  1778,  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  were  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  and  chaos  produces  inefficiency,  if  not  corruption. 
Commander  Charles  N.  Eobinson^  states  that  at  this  period 
there  were  no  fewer  than  thirteen  departments  responsible  for 
the  Fleet : — 

“These  were  distinguished  as  follows: — The  Navy  Office,  in  Crutched 
Friars,  was  charged  with  the  building,  repairing,  and  fitting  out  of  ships 
and  with  mustering  their  ships’  companies.  The  Victualling  Office,  on 
Tower  Hill,  with  a  subsidiary  establishment  at  Deptford,  with  victualling. 
The  Ordnance  Office,  in  the  Tower,  with  the  provision  of  warlike  stores; 
this  office  had  both  a  civil  and  military  branch,  and  supplied  the  troops 
and  garrisons  as  well  as  the  Navy.  The  Pay  Office,  in  Broad  Street,  had 

(1)  The  British  Fleet.  London,  George  Bell. 
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to  do  with  the  payment  of  wages,  half-pay,  and  widows’  pensions.  The 
Sick  and  Hurt  Office,  on  Tower  Hill,  with  providing  for  the  sick;  this 
office  had  agents  at  the  various  ports,  and,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  provided  for  their  use  afloat  such  luxuries  as  sugar,  sago, 
barley,  spices,  currants,  and  portable  soup,  as  well  as  medicines.  The  Trinity 
House,  in  Water  Lane,  Tower  Street,  was  charged  with  the  examination  of 
officers’  qualifications.  The  Chest,  at  Chatham,  provided  gratuities  to  the 
wounded  and  maimed.  The  Royal  Hospital,  at  Greenwich,  received  seamen 
when  superannuated.  The  Receiver’s  Office,  on  Tower  Hill,  was  chamed 
with  the  receipt  of  sixpence  a  month  deducted  from  each  person’s  wages 
in  the  Navy,  and  also  from  every  seaman  in  the  merchant  service,  for  the 
support  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  Marine  Office,  at  the  Admiralty  Office 
administered  the  marine  establishments.  The  Court  of  Admiralty,  at 
Doctors’  Commons,  was  charged  with  the  trial  of  maritime  offences.  The 
Board  of  Longitude,  with  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.  And  the  Roval 
Academy,  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  instruction  of  youth  for  the  Navy.” 

During  his  period  of  duty  as  Comptroller,  and  therefore  head 
of  the  Navy  Board,  Middleton  revealed  remarkable  administrative 
ability  and  unusual  moral  courage,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  close  friend  of  William  Wilberforce.  He  fought 
maladministration  and  corruption  as  he  had  fought  the  elements. 
He  showed  no  fear  of  any  influence,  however  powerful ;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  memorialise  the  King  in  favour  of  efficient  administra¬ 
tion.  He  probably  appeared  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  less 
single-minded  in  devotion  to  the  public  service,  as  troublesome  and 
meddlesome ;  but  he  escaped  the  full  fury  of  the  politician  which 
was  later  to  break  over  the  head  of  that  other  reformer.  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  when  he,  as  First  Lord,  endeavoured  to  clean  the 
Augean  stable.  In  a  memorandum  to  Pitt  Middleton  explained 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  Navy  Board  : — 

“When  he  came  into  office,  in  September,  1778,  he  found  it  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  the  dockyards  without  any  fixed  rules  of  government. 
Things  had  gradually  attained  this  perplexity  of  situation  from  the  want  of 
regular  returns  to  simplify  the  business;  from  the  daily  repetition  and 
accumulation  of  general  warrants  to  meet  each  present  difficulty  as  it  arose, 
perhaps  without  having  the  least  reference  to  the  general  principle  on  which 
they  had  been  at  first  established;  from  the  multiplied  correspondence 
produced  by  the  great  increase  of  the  fleet;  and  the  various  services  in 
which  it  was  at  that  time  to  be  employed;  the  whole  heightened  by  the 
entire  want  of  method  and  arrangement  in  every  branch.  .  .  . 

“  Such  officers  as  were  inclined  to  act  properly  had  no  fixed  instructions 
to  direct  their  conduct;  those  who  had  other  views  had  so  many  holes  to 
creep  out  at  as  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  office  to  direct  them.  Almost 
every  efficient  appointment  in  the  yards  being  in  the  Admiralty,  and 
frequently  made  an  object  of  interest,  officers  feel  less  anxious  for  their 
conduct,  and  particularly  when  they  know  that  a  proper  vote  would  cover 
up  a  corrupt  practice.  In  particular,  very  improper  connections  are  formed 
between  contractors  and  the  offices;  and  the  public  suffers  in  thousands 
for  a  trifling  gratuity  received  by  a  yard  officer. 

“In  the  office,  custom  had  transferred  all  business  of  accounts  to  the 
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head  clerks;  the  Board’s  hours  of  business  were  spent  in  the  framing  and 
discussing  of  difiSculties  till  the  pressing  occasion  forced  them  to  leave  things 
to  take  their  course,  and  order  them — not  as  they  should,  but  as  they  could 
be  done.  In  short,  the  dockyards  were  without  discipline  or  method,  and 
the  Board  without  decision  or  control.” 

Middleton’s  letters  to  Pitt  and  a  strongly  worded  memorial  to 
the  King  reveal  a  lamentable  state  of  inefficiency  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  strenuous  efforts  of  an  honest  man  to  put 
things  on  a  better  footing.  It  was  not  only,  however,  the  Navy 
Board  itself  which  filled  Middleton  with  apprehension  ;  things  were 
i  wrong  at  the  Admiralty.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  Lord  Sand- 
i  wich,  the  First  Lord,  and  those  were  days  when  influence  counted 
I  for  much ;  yet  to  that  peer  he  addressed  a  series  of  almost  brutal 
warnings  as  to  the  condition  of  naval  affairs  and  the  inefficiency  of 
‘  Admiralty  administration.  In  1779,  within  a  short  period  of  his 
!  becoming  head  of  the  Navy  Board,  Middleton  wrote  to  his  patron, 
whose  administration  was  almost  as  corrupt  as  it  was  inefficient,  on 
1  the  failure  of  the  Fleet  to  achieve  positive  results,  and  he  contrasted 
j  the  conditions  with  those  existing  in  the  previous  war  when  “our 

[ports  were  filled  with  the  enemy’s  privateers,  our  trade  protected, 
the  Channel  clear,  and  convoys  regular.” 

“To  what  then,  my  lord,  can  this  difference  be  owing?  To  a 
cause  which  I  would  not  whisper  beyond  this  letter  :  that  the 
Fleet  of  England  is  not  properly  employed.  I  have  more  than 
once  informed  your  lordship  that  doubling  the  number  may  ruin 
us  by  the  expense,  but  will  never  answer  the  purpose  proposed, 
I  unless  a  judicious  plan  is  laid  down  and  adhered  to  for  the  disposi- 
j,  tion  of  cruisers  and  convoys.  I  made  you  an  offer  of  such  a  plan, 
j]  but  you  referred  me  to  Mr.  Stephens.  Expedients  may  relieve 
j  the  mind  and  remove  the  evil  for  a  moment,  but  can  never  produce 
I  any  other  effect.  Such  measures  end  in  confusion  and  mis- 
['  fortunes ;  and  I  may  venture  to  assert  that,  unless  a  new  plan  is 
j:  adopted,  and  your  lordship  gives  your  whole  time  to  the  business 
I  of  the  Admiralty,  the  misapplication  of  the  Fleet  will  bring  ruin 
I  upon  this  country. 

P  “The  office  you  are  in,  my  lord,  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude 
I  at  this  time,  and  the  safety  of  your  Sovereign,  and  his  dominions 
I  depends  upon  its  operations.  If  I,  my  lord,  wffio  am  a  professional 
man,  find  myself  unequal  to  the  duties  of  the  office  I  am  in,  with 
an  application  of  twelve  hours  six  days  in  the  week,  how  is  it 
possible  that  your  lordship  can  manage  yours,  which  is  equally 
extensive,  in  three  or  four?  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  cannot  be.  The 
!  two  offices  are  so  nearly  connected,  that  I  must  be  wilfully  blind 
not  to  see  the  sad  management  that  prevails  at  present,  and  the 
I  ruin  that  must  accompany  it. 
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“  The  impress  service  is  becoming  such  a  job  of  abuse  for  want 
of  examination  that  I  have  calculated  from  my  own  office  account 
an  expense  of  at  least  £40  per  man,  notwithstanding  very  few  of 
the  numbers  raised  are  seamen,  and  one-half  of  those  raised  are 
not  kept  three  months  in  the  service.  This  is  a  most  gross  abuse, 
and  requires  strict  examination.  The  number  of  tenders 
employed  at  this  time  should  be  regularly  attended  to.  The 
length  of  time  that  ships  are  kept  in  port  for  want  of  orders, 
wherever  the  fault  lies,  falls  heavy  upon  the  public. 

“.  .  .  The  employing  so  many  useless  armed  ships  and  small 
craft,  and  taking  up  the  time  of  the  yards  in  fitting  and  refitting 
them,  has  very  improperly  kept  back  our  frigates,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  coppered  and  at  sea  before  this  time.  The 
moving  and  separating  ships’  companies  in  the  injudicious  manner 
in  which  it  continues  to  be  practised  has  not  only  given  general 
dissatisfaction  to  the  officers  and  men,  but  ruins  the  discipline  of 
the  service,  and  discourages  every  captain  from  paying  attention 
to  this  material  branch.  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  this  measure 
will  cause  mutinies  from  one  end  of  the  Fleet  to  the  other,  for 
want  of  pay,  when  these  ships  are  ordered  to  sea. 

“In  short,  my  lord,  for  want  of  plan,  for  want  of  men  of 
professional  knowledge  used  to  business  to  assist  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  for  want  of  method  and  execution,  one  error  has  produced 
another,  and  the  whole  has  become  such  a  mass  of  confusion,  that 
I  see  no  prospect  of  reducing  it  to  order.  All  I  can  do  at  the 
Navy  Office  will  avail  but  little  if  the  Admiralty  continues  what 
it  is  at  present.  It  is,  indeed,  so  wretchedly  bad,  that,  if  I  waited 
for  official  orders  and  kept  within  the  mere  line  of  duty,  without 
pressing  or  proposing  what  ought  to  come  unasked  for,  we  must 
inevitably  stand  still. 

“These,  my  lord,  are  a  few  of  the  many  observations  I  have 
made  on  naval  management  since  I  have  been  in  office;  and  I 
must  own  I  feel  such  a  despondency  from  the  impression  they 
make,  that  I  scarce  know  how  to  act.  I  know  the  King’s  Fleet 
to  be  equal  to  any  service  if  it  be  properly  employed ;  but  is  it 
possible,  my  lord,  that  gentlemen  who  are  at  an  office  one  day  and 
following  their  amusements  or  private  concerns  another,  can  carry 
on  a  line  of  business  that  requires  not  only  great  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  but  the  closest  application  and  attention? 

“This,  my  lord,  is  free  language ;  but  as  I  have  no  view  in  it 
but  the  King’s  service,  the  public  good,  and  your  lordship’s  safety, 
I  flatter  myself  it  will  be  taken  in  good  part.  Till  the  Admiralty 
is  put  upon  another  footing  it  will  prove  dangerous  for  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  administration  to  put  good  officers  to  command  at  home 
or  abroad.  Such  men  will  soon  detect  the  weakness  that  cannot 
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be  concealed,  and  complain  or  quit  as  consequences  may 
determine. 

“If  these  subjects  should  come  before  Parliament,  it  will  be  out 
of  my  power  to  answer  a  question  in  favour  of  the  Admiralty, 
however  strongly  I  may  incline  to  support  your  lordship.  How- 
much  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  blame  by  application  and 
attention,  than  defend  by  argument  what  can  only  blind  and 
deceive  the  ignorant.  The  whole  system  of  the  Admiralty  is 
rotten,  and  it  must  tumble  about  your  lordship’s  (ears)  if  it 
is  not  soon  altered.” 

And  then  in  a  later  letter  he  added  :  “ .  .  .  You  seek  for  officers 
who  will  submit  to  the  negligence  of  the  Admiralty  Board  instead 
of  reprehending  it.  What  is  the  consequence?  The  ships 
continue  inactive  for  want  of  order,  and  the  forces  of  the  Navy, 
instead  of  being  employed  against  the  enemy,  are  continually  in 
port.  For  want  of  arrangement  in  your  cruisers,  no  station  is 
covered,  and  no  interruption  given  to  the  enemy.  By  calling 
ships  from  this  place  to  another  as  exigencies  require,  the  whole 
coast  lies  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  your  numbers  are  lost.” 

Within  his  own  office  Middleton  worked  hard  and  con¬ 
scientiously  and  produced  results.  At  every  point,  however,  he 
found  his  progress  impeded  by  vested  interests  or  a  spirit  of 
laissez  faire.  The  old  order,  which  had  grown  up  under  a 
dishonest  political  rigimi,  could  not  readily  be  rooted  out.  When 
Sandwich  at  last  left  the  Admiralty  in  disgrace,  Chatham — the 
little  Chatham — succeeded  him,  but  the  sinister  influences  still 
remained  at  work.  At  last  Middleton  lost  heart  and  resigned  in 
March,  1790.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how'ever,  that,  though  he  gave 
up  his  office  at  the  Navy  Board,  he  remained  on  good  terms  with 
Chatham  at  the  Admiralty,  and  was,  in  fact,  ‘‘the  power  behind 
the  throne”  for  the  succeeding  four  years,  continually  advising 
the  First  Lord  on  Fleet  distribution  and  naval  administration. 
Then,  at  Chatham’s  request,  he  joined  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as 
First  Sea  Lord.  The  association  between  the  Prime  Minister’s 
elder  brother  and  his  seaman  friend,  so  happy  in  results,  was, 
however,  a  short  one.  In  1794  Chatham  retired  and  was 
succeeded  by  Earl  Spencer,  who  owed  his  office  in  large  measure 
to  family  influence,  for  he  was  then  only  thirty-five  years  old  and 
inexperienced  in  affairs.  Middleton  had  become  the  dominant 
personality  at  the  Admiralty,  and  the  young  man  evidently 
resented  his  authority  in  the  administration.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  so  many  differences  of  opinion  arose  between  the  two 
men,  the  peer  big  with  importance  and  the  veteran  sailor. 
None  of  them,  however,  was  considered  by  Middleton  as  justify¬ 
ing  him  in  abandoning  his  post  of  duty.  At  last  the  incident 
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arose,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  bringing  about  ' 
Middleton’s  resignation.  ) 

Early  in  1795  Spencer,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  \ 
Viscount  Melville,  stated  that  he  had  been  reflecting  a  good  deal 
on  the  subject  of  the  naval  command  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and 
then  he  continued  thus  : — 

{ 

“I  do  not  feel  that  it  w'ould  be  justifiable  to  supersede  an 
admiral  so  high  on  the  list  as  Sir  John  Laforey  without  having  a  i 
direct  charge  to  produce  against  him,  more  especially  in  order  [  , 

to  replace  him  by  so  very  young  a  flag-officer  as  Admiral  Christian,  I  ] 

who  from  his  standing  in  the  list  of  admirals  can  certainly  not  be  1  ] 

considered  as  equal  to  a  command  of  such  extent.  In  order,  |  , 

however,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  might  appear  to  be  I  j 
likely  to  arise  from  Sir  John  Laforey  retaining  the  chief  command,  i 
a  positive  instruction  might  be  sent  out  to  him  stating  that  the  i 

details  of  this  expedition  having  been  concerted  here  with  his  i  j 

Majesty’s  servants  by  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby  and  Admiral  i 
Christian,  we  require  him  to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  fixed  S  ] 
upon  in  the  manner  which  has  been  so  concerted,  of  the  particulars  j  ( 
of  which  he  will  receive  more  ample  information  from  Admiral  I 
Christian  and  the  General.  , 

“Some  ofificial  letter  of  this  tenor,  added  to  private  ones  which  . 
may  more  fully  explain  our  wish  on  this  subject,  that  he  should  | 
not  make  alterations  in  the  arrangements  but  co-operate  to  the  i 
utmost  of  his  power  with  Sir  Ealph  and  Admiral  Christian,  and  i 
also  aecompanied  by  the  strongest  injunction  to  Christian  to  act  in  j 
perfect  confidence  and  harmony  with  Sir  J.  Laforey,  will,  I  trust,  j 
put  the  matter  upon  its  proper  footing,  and  prevent  anything  j 
unpleasant  from  happening.  The  truth  is  that  Admiral  Christian 
is  too  young  an  admiral  for  the  command  of  so  extensive  an  ; 
expedition,  and  from  this  circumstance  arises  the  inconvenience  i 
in  the  occasion.”  ^ 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  the  various  members  of  l 
the  Cabinet,  Pitt  being  opposed  to  Laforey’s  dismissal,  and  even 
Spencer  being  frightened  at  the  spectre  of  the  deed  which  he  at 
length  came  to  contemplate,  but  felt  to  be  impossible.  Gradually 
Spencer  apparently  got  matters  into  a  state  of  confusion.  Sir 
John  Knox  Laughton  suggests  that  the  cause  of  his  final  decision  j 
was  a  commonplace  one  in  those  times — “the  working  of  private  j 
interests,  of  which  Lord  Spencer  had  been  made  the  tool.”  At  any  ^ 
rate,  the  First  Lord  eventually  wrote  to  Middleton  an  abrupt  j 

letter  in  which  he  told  him  that  Laforey  was  to  be  recalled.  ^ 

The  First  Sea  Lord,  who  was  a  friend  of  Laforey,  stated  his 
objections  to  this  change  of  policy.  5 

(1)  Spencer  apparently  ignored,  to  a  large  extent,  Middleton’s  advice  m 
drawing  up  the  plans  for  this  amphibious  operation. 
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Middleton  to  Spencer.^ 

My  Lord- 

Having  very  freely  and  candidly  delivered  my  opinion  of 
Sir  John  Laforey’s  professional  abilities,  and  the  unprecedented 
measure  of  recalling  him,  I  can  only  lament  its  being  carried  into 
execution. 

If  growing  in  years  be  an  objection  to  employing  experienced 
officers  in  commands  of  trust.  Sir  John  Laforey  will  have  to 
complain  that  he  is  singled  out  as  the  first  example,  w’hile  com¬ 
mands  of  still  greater  consequence  are  entrusted  to  officers  of 
much  longer  standing  and  more  advanced  in  years.  But  what¬ 
ever  conduct  may  be  observed  to  Sir  John  Laforey,  his  being 
picked  out  by  Admiral  Boscawen  to  board  a  74-gun  ship  with 
boats  at  Louisbourg  harbour,  and  succeeding  in  the  attempt, 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  naval  history,  however  it  may  sleep  in 
the  present  day. 

Sir  John  Laforey  has  served  through  every  station  with  great 
reputation  as  an  officer,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  maintain  that 
character  through  life. 

I  have  put  your  lordship’s  letter  into  Mr.  Nepean’s  hands, ^  who 
will  carry  the  contents  into  execution,  but  your  lordship  will  make 
allowance  for  my  feelings,  when  I  say  that  my  reputation  is  too 
much  concerned  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  business ;  and  I 
would  submit  to  your  lordship  (whether)  under  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  this  unusual  measure,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
screen  the  Admiralty  from  the  injustice  that  will  be  imputed 
to  it,  by  desiring  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  which  to 
ground  their  order. 

In  stating  my  opinion  thus  freely  I  have  done  my  duty  to  Sir 
John  Laforey  and  the  public,  and  by  this  means  relieved  my  mind 
from  the  cloud  that  has  hung  over  it. 

I  hope  the  consequences  will  turn  out  to  your  lordship’s  wishes, 
being  with  much  respect  and  esteem,  my  lord. 

Your  lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Middleton. 

October  23rd,  1795. 

He  immediately  received  a  communication  from  Spencer  which 
is  of  historical  interest  in  view  of  the  suggestion  which  has 
recently  been  made  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
virtue  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  1869,  and  subsequent  Orders 
in  Council,  has  acquired  in  these  days  an  ascendency  on  the  Board 
which  he  did  not  formerly  enjoy. 

(1)  Spencer  Papers,  edited  by  Julian  S.  Corbett,  LL.M.  (Navy  Records 
Society). 

(2)  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
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Spencer  to  Middleton. 

Admiralty, 

Sunday  night,  October  25th,  I795. 

Dear  Sir  Charles, — 

The  receipt  of  your  letter  in  answer  to  mine  proposing 
the  minute  for  the  recall  of  Sir  John  Laforey  has  given  me  real 
concern,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  draw  any  other  inference 
from  it,  but  that  of  your  having  determined  to  withdraw  from 
office. 

The  idea  I  entertain  of  the  constitution  of  this  Board,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  it  should  be  carried  on,  is, 
that  in  every  measure  determined  upon  and  officially  proposed  to 
the  Board  by  the  First  Lord,  every  member  of  the  Board  is 
considered  as  ready  to  take  an  active  part  by  his  signature ;  and 
though  the  responsibility  unquestionably  rests  on  the  First  Lord, 
the  other  members  are  always  understood  to  concur  in  his 
measures.  I  must  therefore  desire,  in  the  present  instance  (one 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over  lightly) ,  that  you  declare 
your  concurrence  in  the  recall  of  Sir  John  Laforey  by  signing  the 
order  which  has  been  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  minute  com¬ 
municated  to  you  by  me,  and  which  will  be  ready  for  signature 
to-morrow  morning. 

Had  you  rested  your  disinclination  to  take  an  active  part  in 
this  measure  on  a  private  and  personal  consideration  alone,  as 
being  unwilling  to  have  your  name  appear  to  an  order  which  you 
thought  might  be  unpleasant  to  an  intimate  friend,  the  case 
would  have  been  very  different,  but  having  put  it  on  the  ground 
of  public  duty  and  disapproval  of  the  measure,  it  becomes  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  me,  in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  distinct  point. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

On  the  very  day  when  he  received  this  declaration  from  the 
First  Lord,  Middleton  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  only  course  of 
action,  and  wrote  apparently  two  letters  in  succession,  immedi¬ 
ately  leaving  the  Admiralty,  judging  by  the  subsequent  com¬ 
munications  from  Spencer. 

Middleton  to  Spencer. 

My  Lord,— 

No  consideration  will  induce  me  to  concur  in  what  I  think 
an  unjust  measure,  however  recommended,  because  I  know  myself 
amenable  to  a  much  higher  tribunal  than  any  on  earth. 
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As  your  lordship  seems  to  insinuate  a  removal  from  office,  I 
can  only  say  my  seat  is  at  your  lordship’s  service. 

I  arn,  with  all  due  respect, 

Your  lordship’s  faithful  and  most 

Obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Middleton. 

October  26th,  1795. 

Middleton  to  Spencer. 

My  Lord,— 

The  tenor  of  your  lordship’s  letter  of  yesterday  having 
compelled  me  to  a  resignation  of  my  seat  at  the  Admiralty  Board, 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  be  pleased  to  signify  the  same  to 
his  Majesty  on  Wednesday. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  trust  your  lordship  will  dispense 
with  my  further  attendance  at  the  office. 

I  am,  with  due  respect,  my  lord, 

Y’our  lordship’s  most  obedient 

Humble  servant, 

Charles  Middleton. 

October  26th,  1795. 

Spencer  to  Middleton. 

Admiralty,  October  26th,  1795. 

Dear  Sir  Charles, — 

1  shall  not  fail  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  on  Wednesday 
next  the  correspondence  that  has  lately  passed  between  us,  and 
shall  take  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  on  the  subject  of  it. 

I  could  have  wished  that  till  a  new  commission  can  be  issued  it 
had  been  convenient  for  you  to  attend  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Board ;  but  if  you  feel  any  objection  to  it,  I  do  not  wdsh  to 
press  it.  There  are  several  memorandums  in  your  possession 
relating  to  the  current  service,  which  I  suppose  you  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  communicating  to  me,  as  the  w^ant  of  them  may 
occasion  some  interruption  to  the  regular  course  of  business. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

Middleton  to  Spencer. 

Hertford  House,  October  Zlth,  1795. 

My  Lord,— 

As  soon  as  I  see  Admiral  Gambler  I  shall  possess  him  of  all 
the  memorandums  I  have  on  the  subject  of  business. 

If  I  could  have  thought  my  remaining  at  the  Board  a  short  time 
in  any  degree  useful,  I  should  certainly  have  done  so,  but  your 
lordship’s  letter  spoke  a  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
even  by  me,  who  should  have  been  the  most  indisposed  to 
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misunderstand  it.  Considering  my  time  of  life,  and  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  without  vanity,  my  laborious  and  faithful 
services,  I  could  not  but  think  my  signature  would  not  have  been 
so  peremptorily  required,  since  it  was  not  necessary  in  point  of 
form,  if  it  had  not  been  meant  to  convey  to  me  that  I  took  too 
much  upon  myself,  and  that  my  general  behaviour  in  my  situation 
was  not  such  as  ought  to  be  patiently  submitted  to. 

I  certainly  never  could,  or  would,  consider  myself  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  as  much  absolutely  ministerial,  in  things  to  which  I 
was  required  to  sign  my  name,  as  a  young  man,  who  might  more 
reasonably  be  expected  to  defer  to  greater  experience  and 
authority.  On  the  whole,  my  seat  is  much  at  your  lordship’s 
service,  and  I  shall  certainly  quit  it  with  more  pleasure  than  I 
came  into  it ;  ^  at  the  same  time,  my  personal  feelings  would 
never  have  forced  me  to  the  step  I  have  taken,  if  your  lordship’s 
language  had  not  rendered  it  indispensable. 

I  am  glad  your  lordship  does  not  press  my  continuance  till  a 
new  patent  is  made  out,  as  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  little  country 
air  and  exercise  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

[This  letter  is  given  in  the  Barham  Letters  unsigned,  being  a 
copy.] 

Charles  Middleton  left  the  Admiralty  greatly  incensed  against 
Lord  Spencer.  The  final  incident  was  the  culmination  of  a  long- 
continued  policy,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  deliberately  aimed 
at  breaking  his  authority.  He  complained  to  Chatham  that  “in  my 
own  branch,  instead  of  that  cordiality  and  confidence  which  your 
lordship  honoured  me  with,  I  experienced  nothing  beyond  the 
name,  and  knew  no  more  of  what  was  passing  in  any  other  channel 
than  what  was  accidentally  communicated  at  secondhand.”  He 
prefaced  an  explanation  of  the  Laforey  incident  which  drove  him 
from  the  Admiralty  by  referring  to  “the  mortifications  which 
frequently  occurred,”  and  to  “the  loose  and  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  business  is  executed,  and  of  which  I  frequently  com¬ 
plained.”  Finally,  the  Admiral  stated  in  justification  of  his  last 
action  :  “  My  concurrence  and  signature  being  required  in  a  bully¬ 
ing  letter,  unbecoming  to  the  rank  and  office  of  the  writer,  and 
so  very  opposite  to  that  consideration  and  mildness  which  I  ever 
experience  from  your  lordship,  I  felt  a  satisfaction  in  having  it 
in  my  power  to  turn  my  back  upon  such  Superiority,  and  to  resign 
my  seat  rather  than  submit  to  it.” 

Whether  or  not  Lord  Spencer  had  good  reason  for  changing 
his  mind  and  thus  terminating  the  useful  career  at  the  Admiralty 
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(1)  When  Chatham  resigned  Middleton  had  been  very  unwilling  to  stay 
the  Admiralty,  but  remained  at  Chatham’s  request. 
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of  a  trusted  seaman  with  great  experience  and  rare  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  further;  Sir  John 
Knox  Laughton’s  opinion  has  already  been  quoted.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Middleton,  in  refusing  to  throw  over  a  fellow- 
officer,  who  had  given  his  country  many  years  of  devoted  service, 
shines  in  the  correspondence  in  contrast  with  his  young  and 
inexperienced  chief.  Lord  Spencer  persisted  in  his  decision  and 
Sir  John  Laforey  was  recalled,  dying  on  his  way  home.  It  is 
recorded  that  “  Rear-Admiral’  Hugh  Cloberry  Christian,  who  had 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies — in  November — with  transports, 
troops,  and  a  convoy,  had  to  return  in  confusion  to  Spithead 
(owing  to  a  terrible  westerly  gale),  having  lost  several  merchant¬ 
men  ;  and  when  he  sailed  again  on  December  5th  it  was  only  to 
encounter  another  storm  which  lasted  for  over  a  fortnight.”^  The 
project  engineered  by  Spencer  thus  opened  unfavourably. 

In  this  wise  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Middleton’s  period  of  office 
as  First  Sea  Lord  came  to  an  end.  Before  leaving  this  phase  of 
the  Admiral’s  activities  it  may  be  noted  that  Sir  John  Knox 
Laughton  was  of  opinion  that  “in  his  disposition  of  the  Fleet 
(as  First  Sea  Lord)  we  may  think  he  was  guided  a  good  deal  by 
Patton’s  experience,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  give 
great  w^eight  to  Patton’s  opinion,  but  we  may  be  equally  sure  that 
the  disposition  finally  arrived  at  was  his  own.”  ^  It  is  a  coincidence 
that  in  the  last  great  naval  war  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  should  have  been 
the  close  friend  and  adviser  of  the  man  who,  as  Comptroller,  and, 
later  on,  in  association  with  Chatham  and  Spencer,  had  so  large 
a  share  in  shaping  British  naval  policy  during  a  critical  period. 

At  this  stage  in  the  career  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Middleton 
the  narrative  may  be  conveniently  broken  off.  On  a  future 
I  occasion  it  may  be  interesting  to  relate  how  he  discharged  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar, 
supported  by  the  counsels  of  Vice-Admiral  Philip  Patton. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  Tht  Royal  Navy:  A  History.  (London:  Sampson  Law.) 

(2)  In  May,  1794,  Patton  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Transport  Board,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  found  so  useful  that  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
continue  in  office  instead  of  taking  his  flag,  and  threatened  that  if  he  insisted 
on  having  his  flag  he  should  not  be  employed.  Patton,  however,  did  insist,  and 
was  included  in  the  promotions  of  June  Ist,  1795.  During  his  enforced  retire¬ 
ment  which  followed  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Foreham,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  the  Admiralty  a  paper  on  the  grievances  of  seamen,  on  the 
necessary  reforms,  and  on  the  great  danger  of  delay. — Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 
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The  War  has  profoundly  affected  our  outlook  in  every  sphere 
of  mental  as  well  as  material  activity.  No  body  of  intellectual 
workers  is  likely  to  feel  its  influence  more  acutely  than  those  who 
occupy  themselves  with  the  study  of  history.  The  world-conflict 
has  undoubtedly  aroused  a  new  and  wider  interest  in  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  significant  that,  though  the  output  of  fiction  and  general 
literature  fell  below  the  average  in  1914,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  historical  books.  Many  readers  have  been  seeking 
light  upon  the  events  and  processes  which  have  led  up  to  the  great 
catastrophe,  since  they  perceive,  more  or  less  clearly,  that  the 
basis  of  the  war  is  laid  deep  in  the  past.  It  begins  to  be  recognised 
that  history  does  somewhat  closely  concern  the  average  human 
being,  who  has  to  pay  and  to  fight  and  to  suffer.  The  war  has  made 
us  all  students,  and  it  has  created  a  demand  for  a  kind  of  historical 
writing  with  which,  in  England  at  least,  we  have  not  been  well 
supplied  in  recent  years.  Able  and  well-informed  monographs  on 
political  and  historical  subjects  have  been  written,  chiefly  by  the 
younger  graduates  of  our  Universities.  Such  competent  co-opera¬ 
tive  text-books  as  the  Oxford  series  of  essays,  called  Why  we  are 
at  War,  the  volume  on  the  Balkans  published  last  autumn  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  another  admirable  series  of  essays  on  The  War 
and  Democracy ,  compiled  for  the  Workers’  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  again  such  books  as  Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee’s  Nationality 
and  the  War,  show  how  much  fruitful,  if  belated,  study  is  at 
length  being  devoted  to  the  problems  of  politics  and  contemporary 
history. 

In  these  works,  and  in  much  other  writing  of  the  hour,  we  are 
conscious  that  the  War  has  given  a  new  orientation  to  our  historical 
studies.  Now  as  ever  the  historian  is  subject  to  the  influences  of 
his  environment.  He  cannot  abstract  himself  from  the  tone  and 
temper  which  prevail  outside  his  library.  And  however  single- 
minded  he  may  be  in  his  pursuit  of  what  he  deems  undiluted 
truth  he  must  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  moves.  Art,  according  to  Zola’s  definition,  is  Nature  seen 
through  the  medium  of  a  temperament.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  history.  It  is  the  presentation  of  the  past  seen  through  the 
temperament  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  temperament  itself  is  moulded 
by  circumstances  as  much  as  personality.  The  sudden  and 
appalling  change  which  has  come  upon  the  whole  world  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  since  the  summer  of  1914  has  compelled  the  student  of 
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history  to  re-cast  many  of  his  ideas  and  to  alter  his  viewpoint. 
We  are  conscious  of  this  fact  whenever  we  turn  to  such  historical 
essays  as  those  mentioned.  The  writers  are  profoundly  interested 
in  things  which  probably  would  have  seemed  to  them  of  secondary 
importance  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  they  direct  the  attention 
of  their  readers  to  subjects  of  which,  in  the  pre-War  era,  they 
allowed  them  to  remain  almost  ignorant.  What  is  even  more 
notable  is  that  they  are  inclined  to  take  a  different  view  of  the 
relative  significance  of  certain  historical  and  political  phenomena. 
This  is  inevitable.  It  corresponds  to  the  change  which  has 
affected  all  of  us  in  our  individual  capacity.  We  cannot  write  in 
our  history  books,  any  more  than  we  can  write  in  our  newspapers, 
or  for  that  matter  in  our  private  letters,  as  we  might  have  done  in 
the  days  before  August,  1914. 

This  new  orientation  is  likely  to  be  more  marked  among  our 
native  scholars  than  in  those  of  the  Continental  countries.  In 
France  and  Germany  and  Italy,  the  international  and  military 
aspects  of  history  continued  to  attract  a  much  larger  share  of 
interest  than  among  ourselves,  for  the  tradition  of  great  wars,  and  . 
of  struggles  for  sheer  existence,  was  too  vivid  to  be  extinguished. 

In  Germany  indeed,  as  we  have  been  frequently  reminded, 
the  professors  were  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  politicians ; 
and  the  new  imperialism  of  Prussia  found,  or  thought  it  had 
found,  its  intellectual  justification  in  the  researches  of  writers  and 
teachers  like  Sybel,  Dahlmann,  Droysen,  and  above  all  Treitschke. 
Yet  even  in  the  land,  and  in  the  very  universities,  of  these  sabre- 
rattling  chroniclers  there  were  other  writers  who  were  steadily 
working  out  an  entirely  different  conception  of  history,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  a  place  for  it  among  the  sciences,  or  the 
quasi-sciences,  like  jurisprudence,  ethnology,  philology,  and 
economics. 

The  most  influential  school  of  historical  writing  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  that  which  attempted  to  find  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  scientific  treatment.  It  wished  to  regard  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  states  and  peoples  and  institutions  as  manifestations  of 
forces  which  could  be  reduced  to  rule  and  system.  In  consequence 
it  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  suggestion,  so  little  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  either  of  philosophy  or  of  natural  science,  that 
the  tremendous  results  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world  could 
be  due  in  the  main  to  accident,  to  violence,  or  the  uncertain  and 
unforeseen  play  of  individual  character.  It  tried  to  fall  back  upon 
great  natural  tendencies,  upon  the  working  out  of  inevitable  laws 
of  genesis  and  growth,  even  upon  the  gradual  realisation  of  a 
I  design  which  might  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  it  was 

I  not  indeed  framed  by  the  dictates  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  Th(} 
VOL.  xcix.  N.S.  M 
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influence  of  personality  and  incident  could  not  be  wholly  ignored  •  I 
but  it  was  claimed  that  excessive  importance  had  been  attributed  I 
to  these  factors  in  human  affairs,  and  that  the  “scientific" 
historian,  instead  of  occupying  himself  unduly  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  failures  of  kings  and  conquerors  and  ambitious 
statesmen,  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  working  out  of  the  great 
social  and  economic  movements,  and  to  those  deep  racial,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  cultural  tendencies  which  control  the  life  and  destiny 
of  peoples.  I 

This  attempt  to  rationalise  history  is  an  inheritance  from  the  i 
eighteenth-century  thinkers  who  wanted  to  rationalise  everything.  I 
The  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  mankind  throughout  its  existence  P 
could  not  be  omitted  from  the  synthesis.  It  was  brought  in  boldly 
by  the  theistic  philosophers  as  part  of  their  comprehensive  inter-  ' 
pretation  of  the  cosmic  scheme.  History  for  them  was  a  sub-  [ 
department  of  theology,  an  explanation  of  the  divine  purpose  in  ^ 
mundane  affairs.  This  is  the  theme  of  Leibnitz’s  ponderous  ■ 
Theodicy j  as  it  was  afterwards  of  Bunsen’s  once  popular  God  in  ! 
History.  In  a  slightly  different  form  it  is  built  into  the 
pretentious  edifice  erected  by  the  masters  of  German  idealist  I 
thought.  Schelling  regards  history  as  “a  continuous  revelation  I 
of  the  Absolute  gradually  accomplishing  itself  ” — whatever  that  I 
may  mean.  Kant  in  his  Idea  of  a  Universal  History  maintained  | 
that  individuals  and  nations,  while  they  seem  to  be  actuated  by  | 
their  own  desires  and  to  be  pursuing  their  own  various  and  con¬ 
tradictory  aims,  are  in  fact  “under  the  guidance  of  a  great  natural 
design,”  capable  presumably  of  being  explored  by  transcendental 
thinking. 

Hegel  elaborated  Schelling’s  theory  in  his  famous  Philosophy 
of  History,  which  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  apply  his  metaphysic 
to  the  adventures  of  humanity  upon  this  planet.  History  must 
be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  Hegelian  system  wdiich  regards  the 
Universe  as  the  manifestation  of  reason — “the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  to  find  the  Absolute.”  This  absolute  reason  must  even¬ 
tually  prevail,  and  the  whole  of  human  action  in  the  past  is  only 
the  record  of  the  movement,  often  interrupted  but  never  arrested, 
towards  an  ever- widening  freedom  and  rationality.  It  is  all  vague 
and  nebulous  enough ;  but  out  of  the  mist  emerges  the  stark 
conception  of  history  postulated  as  a  rational  process  :  not  a  mere 
chaos  of  unrelated  occurrences,  but  a  divinely  ordered  approach 
towards  liberty,  the  true  liberty  regulated  by  law  and  religious  ; 
belief,  which  will  in  the  fulness  of  time  attain  its  consummation 
in  a  world  inhabited,  it  would  seem,  entirely  by  philosophers. 
To  those  people  who  can  survey  the  panorama  of  human  action 
from  this  altitude  wars  and  treaties  and  alliances  are  merely 
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irrelevant  incidents,  and  statesmen  and  military  commanders — 
persons  as  a  rule  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Absolute — no 
more  than  deplorable  examples  of  that  “accidental  will”  which 
has  “only  a  formal  existence,”  and  so,  as  the  mathematicians 
might  say,  can  be  “neglected.” 

In  England  our  historians  may  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  rise  to  this  metaphysicial  plane  ;  but  the  most  influential  among 
them  were  inspired  by  somewhat  similar  ideas.  They,  too,  were 
inclined  to  envisage  history  as  the  result  of  tendencies  which  were 
bound  eventually  to  fulfil  themselves  in  the  gradual  working  out 
of  inevitable  laws.  They  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  speculations  and  researches  of  German  scholars,  and  inter¬ 
preted  them  in  a  characteristically  British  fashion.  If  they  were 
inclined  to  pay  scant  regard  to  the  writers  of  the  Prussian 
imperialist  sect — it  is  indeed  only  since  the  War  that  we  have  had 
any  English  translations  of  Treitschke’s  more  important  works — 
they  were  captivated  by  the  Teutonic  investigators  into  the  origins 
of  societies,  and  institutions,  and  accepted  with  effusion  the  whole 
quasi-scieutific  apparatus  of  these  authorities.  English  scholars 
drew  freely  from  the  fountains  of  antiquarian  and  juristical 
learning  opened  by  the  Teutonic  champions  of  the  historical  school 
like  Niebuhr,  Savigny,  Waitz,  Maurer,  Gneist,  and  others. 

One  result  of  this  was  a  wide  popularisation  of  the  Germanic 
idea  of  racial  superiority.  Our  writers,  having  adopted  the 
Teutonic  methods,  were  easily  enough  impregnated  with  ths 
Teutonic  prejudices,  more  particularly  since  these  chimed  in  con¬ 
veniently  with  their  own  prepossessions.  They  started,  it  must 
be  remembered,  with  a  certain  national  revulsion  against  the 
culture  of  the  Latin  and  other  extra-Germanic  peoples.  The 
hundred-years’  contest  with  France  had  left  its  traces  every¬ 
where  ;  and  the  writers  who  came  to  maturity  by  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  England  lived  through  a  period  still 
coloured  by  the  old  distrust  and  jealousy.  They  inherited  the 
traditions  of  an  era  in  which  a  patriotic  Briton  could  feel  it  his 
duty,  like  Nelson,  to  hate  a  Frenchman  as  he  hated  the  devil ; 
and  if  that  sentiment  had  waned  during  the  forty  years  of  peace  it 
was  revived  by  what  seemed  the  resurgence  of  Napoleonic 
imperialism  under  the  Second  Empire.  Political  feeling,  and 
what  was  regarded  as  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific  scholar¬ 
ship,  worked  together  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  Teutonic 
element  in  European  civilisation.  The  new  philology  and  the 
new  ethnology  tended  in  the  same  direction.  The  German  Max 
Muller,  enthroned  at  Oxford,  held  sway  over  the  opinions  of  a 
whole  generation  of  Englishmen,  and  in  his  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  and  other  popular  works,  he  reached  a  public  that 
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extended  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  professorial  class-rooms. 

His  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic  theory  of  race  and  language  ? 
was  the  orthodox  belief  until  it  was  itself  shaken  by  later  and  % 
more  comprehensive  research.  !» 

Popular  literature  and  learned  treatises  alike  impressed  upon 
the  English  people  that  they  were  essentially  a  Teutonic  race 
and  that  they  owed  everything  worth  having  to  their  “Anglo- 
Saxon  ”  ancestry.  While  the  most  widely  read  poet  of  his  age  I 
was  denouncing  the  wild  hysterics  of  the  Celt  the  philologists  I 
were  exalting  the  Aryan  strain,  which,  it  appeared,  was  only  to  f 
be  found  in  its  purity  among  the  peoples  of  North-Western  Europe, 
and  the  historians  were  systematically  tracing  out  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  institutions  from  their  origins  among  the  forests 
of  Thuringia  and  the  plains  of  Schleswig.  The  part  which  Eome 
had  played  in  the  development  of  Britain  was  minimised,  and 
the  constitution  was  represented  as  the  natural  and  logical  | 
extension  of  the  institutions  of  our  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  | 
ancestors.  It  must  be  difficult,  I  should  imagine,  for  the  younger  j 
generation  among  us  to  realise  the  kind  of  contempt  for  the  Latin  f 
and  Celtic  culture  and  character  which  were  fashionable  in  mid-  | 
Victorian  England.  French  literature,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  the  only  foreign  literature  with  which  Englishmen 
outside  learned  circles  were  acquainted,  was  waved  aside  with 
a  kind  of  lofty  superiority.  Carlyle  gave  the  most  emphatic 
expression  to  this  view,  but  it  was  not  Carlyle  alone  who  treated 
such  writers  as  Voltaire  and  Eousseau,  Pascal  and  Diderot, 
Corneille  and  Eacine  with  the  scornful  patronage  transmitted 
from  Herder  and  Lessing  and  the  Schlegels  to  Coleridge 
and  his  disciples.  Even  the  Latin  and  French  elements  in  the 
texture  of  our  language  were  held  up  to  a  sort  of  obloquy,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  a  merit  to  write  in  what  was  called  “plain 
blunt  Saxon”  :  so  that  it  was  contended,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
facts,  that  the  great  masters  of  our  literature  had  been  conspicuous 
for  their  preference  of  the  words  derived  from  this  source — as 
if  Milton  were  not  a  finer  writer  than  Swift,  or  as  if  such  lines 
as  “The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine”  and  “Armoury  of 
the  invincible  knights  of  old  ”  were  to  be  condemned  as 
un-English ! 

The  result  was  the  exhibition  of  a  curious  kind  of  racial  self- 
conceit.  We  are  horrified  at  the  revelations  of  this  diseased 
egoism  among  our  present  enemies.  But  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  extravagances  of  the  Teutonic  hypothesis  were  fostered 
and  cherished  in  Britain ;  and,  when  we  turn  with  disgust  from 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain’s  inflated  panegyric  on  German¬ 
ism,  we  may  do  well  to  reflect  that  his  wild  fantasies  are  little 
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more  than  an  exaggeration  of  the  teaching  of  English  scholars  and 
writers  forty  or  fifty  years  earlier.  The  haughty  nationalism  of 
modern  Prussia  is  only  a  more  insolent  version  of  the  supercilious 
racial  pride  once  prevalent  in  Britain. 

The  War  has  gone  far  to  complete  the  reaction  against  this 
current  of  opinion.  It  is  improbable  that  the  “  Anglo-Saxon  ” 
theory  will  ever  be  pressed  so  far  again.  We  now  recognise,  and 
gladly  recognise,  that  alike  in  our  blood  and  in  our  culture  we  are 
extremely  mixed.  We  are  very  unlikely  to  restore  Germanism 
to  that  pedestal  of  superiority  from  which  it  has  been  roughly 
overthrown.  Nor  shall  we  be  inclined  to  diminish  the  value  of 
the  Roman,  Latin,  and  Celtic  influences  in  our  history,  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  our  political  growth.  The  echoes  of  the  great  conflict 
have  penetrated  to  the  class-rooms  and  the  libraries,  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  our  dispraise  of  our  present  allies  and  former 
rivals  was  based,  not  upon  exact  scholarship,  but  upon  prejudice 
and  misapprehension. 

Our  historical  outlook  is  changing  in  other  ways.  It  is  seeking 
wider  horizons  and  losing  at  the  same  time  something  of  its 
dogmatic  certainty,  its  definiteness,  its  symmetrical  limitation. 
Our  nineteenth-century  historians  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  that  part  of  it  called  England ; 
and  no  doubt  that  history  has  an  appearance  of  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  political  and  constitutional  side  which  seems  to 
harmonise  with  the  scientific  doctrine  then  exercising  so  potent 
a  sway  over  English  thought.  It  does,  indeed,  bear  the  aspect 
of  an  evolutionary  process,  a  gradual  unfolding  and  steady  working 
out  from  age  to  age  of  tendencies  innate  from  the  beginning  and 
enshrined  in  the  earliest  institutions  of  the  race.  Intense,  one 
might  almost  say  inordinate,  attention  is  bestowed  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject.  Even  Stubbs  with^all  his  learning  was  intolerant 
of  things  that  did  not  fit  in  with  his  special  themes.  He 
could  devote  infinite  research  to  the  minute  details  of  ecclesiastical 
or  mediaeval  history,  while  he  regarded  the  extra-European 
civilisations  as  scarcely  worth  the  notice  of  serious  students. 
Freeman,  with  all  his  parade  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  was 
equally  limited  and  more  intolerant,  and  he  allowed  himself  to 
fall  into  the  most  flagrant  errors  when  he  travelled  outside  the 
range  of  his  own  interests.  The  natural  result  of  this  character¬ 
istically  insular  absorption,  even  in  the  case  of  men  of  the 
imperialist  temper,  like  Froude  and  Seeley,  was  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  that  phase  of  political  organisation  which  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  completion  in  contemporary  Britain.  The 
reader  may  almost  be  excused  for  thinking  that  the  divine  purpose, 
if  there  is  a  divine  purpose,  underlying  all  the  centuries  of  human 
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effort  is  to  arrive  at  voting  by  ballot,  and  government  by  a  secret  t 
committee.  ^ 

As  for  war,  that  was  deemed  a  barbaric  survival,  obviously  ^ 

and  ludicrously  out  of  date,  kept  up  mainly  by  the  prejudice  of  j 

autocratic  and  aristocratic  groups,  and  destined  before  long  to 
become  as  obsolete  as  slavery  or  judicial  torture.  It  was  the  1 

cherished  belief  that  militarism  not  only  belonged  to  an  order  of  t 

things  which  was  rapidly  passing  away,  but  that  its  influence  t 

on  the  past  had  been  grossly  over-estimated.  The  author  of  the  ^ 

most  popular  historical  work  produced  in  England  in  the  later  ^ 

portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  opened  with  a  defiant  statement  c 

to  this  effect.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Short  j 

History  of  the  English  People  John  Eichard  Green  makes  it  a  ^ 

merit  that  he  has  touched  lightly  and  briefly  upon  the  details  of  f 

foreign  wars  and  diplomacy,  the  personal  adventures  of  kings  t 

and  ministers,  the  pomp  of  courts,  and  the  intrigues  of  favourites.  ^ 

“Whatever  the  worth  of  the  present  work  may  be,  I  have  striven  t 

throughout  that  it  should  never  sink  into  a  drum  and  trumpet  c 

history.”  A  laudable  intention !  No  doubt  the  pages  of  our  5 

annalists  are  apt  to  resound  too  loudly  with  the  blare  of  the  trum-  j 

pets  and  the  rattle  of  the  drums.  But  at  a  moment  when  twenty  i 

millions  of  men  are  risking  their  lives,  if  not  with  drum  and  ( 

trumpet,  at  any  rate  to  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  shriek  of  ) 

the  shells,  we  are  painfully  conscious  that  constitutional  changes  ] 

and  social  movements  are  far  indeed  from  being  the  only  subjects  c 

of  interest  for  the  peoples  and  their  historians.  { 

The  War,  indeed,  has  shown  how  vain  were  the  optimistic  f 
illusions  of  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  a  society  mainly  occupied, 
as  Britain  was  between  1815  and  1899,  with  peaceful  industry  5 

and  expanding  commerce,  chequered  only  by  remote  ana  secondary  i 

campaigns.  In  that  period  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  bells  i 

were  ringing  out  the  thousand  years  of  war  and  striking  the  note  j 

for  a  thousand  years  of  peace.  The  fancies  of  the  poet  were  i 

represented,  in  elaborate  philosophical  guise,  by  a  writer  who  | 

was  for  a  time  hailed  as  the  prime  exponent  of  scientific  thinking.  ] 

Herbert  Spencer  built  up  a  whole  vast  scheme  of  politics  and  1 

sociology  round  the  assumption  that  the  progress  of  humanity  had  1 

been  a  steady  transition  from  militarism  to  industrialism,  and  that  j 

the  journey  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its  final  stages.  And  i 

surely  no  prophet  was  ever  more  unfortunate  in  his  predictions!  ] 

The  philosopher  of  evolution  lived  long  enough  to  discover,  if  he  ] 

did  not  acknowledge,  that  a  social  system  based  on  industry  offers  1 

no  better  security  against  war  than  one  grounded  on  theocracy  or  1 

feudalism.  If  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer  he  would  have  ! 

seen  that  industrialism  itself  may  only  be  another  facet  of  mili-  1 
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tarism ;  and  that  the  most  devastating  conflict  in  all  history  was 
deliberately  prepared  by  a  nation  which  had  devoted  its  energies, 
with  almost  unexampled  success,  to  the  extension  of  its  industry 
and  commerce. 

The  historians  who  were  Spencer’s  contemporaries  might  also 
have  found  reason  to  question  some  of  the  confident  inferences 
they  had  drawn  from  their  studies.  They  would  have  perceived 
that  the  Will  to  Power  in  peoples,  no  less  than  in  Governments, 
was  still  a  mighty  force  in  human  affairs ;  that  the  tendency  to 
growth,  expansion,  competitive  self-assertion,  had  not  been 
quenched  either  by  commercialism  or  by  democracy ;  that  the 
imperialism  which  some  of  them  ignored  and  others  denounced 
was  a  living  impulse  to  action ;  that  nations  were  still  dependent 
for  their  safety,  and  even  for  their  existence,  on  the  vigour  of 
their  diplomacy  and  the  completeness  of  their  armament.  They 
would  have  learnt,  as  their  successors  are  learning,  that  the 
teaching  of  history  must  include  many  things  besides  the  study 
of  social  changes  and  political  systems  :  such  things  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  the  wars,  conquests  and  alliances  of  the 
past,  the  great  international  movements  and  relationships,  the 
methods  by  which  nations  have  maintained  their  independence 
or  increased  their  power  when  menaced  by  armed  rivals.  They 
would  have  understood,  as  we  have  to  understand,  that  the  quiet 
pool  into  which  they  had  drifted,  ruffled  only  by  the  bloodless 
contests  of  the  polling-booth  and  the  platform,  was  no  more  than 
a  resting-place  in  that  epic  of  recurring  struggles,  and  passionate 
enmities,  and  clashing  ambitions,  which  is  the  story  of  mankind. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  reaction  against  the 
systematic  and  reasoned  view  of  history  had  set  in.  Writers  like 
Sorel  in  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Nietzsche  in  Germany,  had 
warned  us  that  the  Age  of  Conflict  was  not  passed,  and  that  the 
Age  of  Reason  had  scarcely  begun.  Fifteen  years  of  strife  and 
violence  had  dispelled  the  quietism  and  complacency  which  are 
the  distinguishing  notes  of  our  Victorian  literature  and  thought. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  w'hether  this  tranquil  confidence  is 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  peaceful  atmosphere  by  which  so 
many  leading  writers  of  that  period  were  surrounded.  Surely 
there  never  was  a  group  of  literary  workers  who  spent  their  lives 
in  such  enviable  calm.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Grote,  Mill, 
Buckle,  Herbert  Spencer,  Ruskin,  Froude,  Freeman,  Stubbs, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  Walter  Bagehot — what  prosperous, 
respectable,  worldly-fortunate  persons  they  for  the  most  part 
were !  These  bankers,  and  bishops,  and  country  gentlemen,  these 
sons  of  wealthy  shipowners  and  wine-merchants,  these  well-placed 
civil  servants,  in  their  decorous  middle-class  domesticity — no 
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wonder  they  found  it  easy  to  take  sane  and  temperate  views!  1 
No  wonder  they  worshipped  a  “sweet  reasonableness”  and  looked, 
from  the  windows  of  their  admirably  furnished  libraries,  upon 
a  world  which  they  hoped  had  almost  finished  with  the  old 
barbaric  violences,  the  inconvenient  crudities,  of  the  past. 

It  had  its  shocks  and  surprises,  its  Crimean  Wars,  Indian 
Mutinies,  American  Civil  Wars,  Fenian  Movements,  that  mid- 
Victorian  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole  what  a  stable,  guarded 
country  it  must  have  seemed,  especially  to  people  with  good  regular  , 
incomes !  One  has  only  to  contrast  it  with  the  more  agitated 
milieu  in  which  we  pass  our  perturbed  days.  Arnold  would 

have  found  even  less  “freedom  to  grow  wise”  if  his  literarv 
labours  had  been  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  a  Zeppelin  bomb 
dropped  at  his  front-door,  or  his  pleasant  Continental  holidays 
diversified  by  internment  in  a  German  prison-camp. 

But  we,  who  are  indeed  brought  into  hours  of  change,  alarm, 
surprise — we  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  back  into  that  “stream 
of  tendency  ”  which  was  supposed  to  flow  beneficently  through 
the  centuries  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  ocean  of  moral  and  intellectual 
perfection.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  we  discern  the  “Power  not 
ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness”  working  continuously 
through  the  historic  record ;  or  at  any  rate  if  there  is  such  a 
Power  we  feel  ourselves  less  competent  to  explain  its  operations 
with  neatness  and  precision.  Evolution  itself  is  no  longer  so  satis¬ 
fying.  Darwinism,  with  its  assumption  of  a  slow,  steady,  upward 
movement  through  the  aeons,  has  lost  much  of  its  authority. 
The  Neo-Darwinians  and  the  Mendelians  teach  us  that  Nature 
does  not  alw'ays  w'ork  in  this  leisurely  systematic  fashion  by 
an  infinite  number  of  minute  variations,  but  on  the  contrary  often 
produces  its  greater  changes  by  sudden  jumps  and  unexpected 
starts  and  violent  strokes  and  counter-strokes.  Must  not  the 
historian  be  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  our  world-war  itself 
may  be  a  kind  of  Mendelian  “mutation  ”?  May  he  not  feel  that 
this  startling  retrogression,  or  this  equally  startling  advance 
towards  a  new  type  of  civilisation,  whichever  it  may  turn  out  to 
be,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  theory  of  purposive  adaptation  and 
causality  by  which  he  sometimes  seeks  to  explain  the  lesser 
cataclysms  and  upheavals  of  the  past? 

Historians  under  the  stress  of  this  painful  experience  will  find 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  indulge  their  yearning  for  scientific 
classification,  and  will  have  to  confess  that  they  cannot  always 
or  often  account  for  the  phenomena  they  register  and  arrange. 
They  may  be  doubtful,  in  spite  of  Hegel,  whether  history  is  after 
all  a  rational  process  :  they  may  not  see  so  clearly  as  some  of  them 
did  a  few  decades  ago  that  march  of  peoples  and  states  through 
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the  cycles,  towards  that  “one  far-off  divine  event,  to  which 
the  whole  Creation  moves.”  The  purpose,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  hidden ;  what  is  plain  is  that  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  that 
of  individuals,  a  large  part  is  played  by  what  we  must  call  chance, 
by  sheer  accident,  by  violence  and  conflict,  by  such  unforeseen 
visitations  of  nature  as  flood,  famine,  plague,  and  storm,  and  by 
the  incalculable  and  capricious  force  of  personality. 

The  last-named  element  is  not  much  in  favour  with  the  more 
philosophical  school,  since  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule  and  defini¬ 
tion.  The  scientific  historian  is  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
Pascal’s  cynical  remark  that  the  history  of  the  world  would  have 
been  different  if  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  been  longer.  This  looks 
too  frivolous  for  science,  but  not  perhaps  for  truth,  which  is  often 
disgracefully  frivolous.  What  a  different  world-story  our  text¬ 
books  would  have  to  tell  if  a  careless  nurse  had  allowed  Julius 
Cicsar  to  die  of  whooping-cough  in  his  cradle,  if  Alexander  the 
Great  had  not  “done  himself”  too  well  when  he  dined  at  Babylon, 
if  the  pistol  which  Eobert  Clive  snapped  at  his  own  head  had  not 
missed  fire.  If  “some  forgotten  captain”  had  not  “moved  his 
troops  to  the  left  when  he  should  have  gone  to  the  right,”  in  that 
battle  of  Tours  in  723,  which  stayed  the  tide  of  Arab  invasion, 
Moslem  doctors,  as  Macaulay  has  reminded  us,  might  even  now 
be  lecturing  on  the  texts  of  the  Koran  in  the  quadrangles  of 
Oxford.  If  a  fair  wind  had  blown  dowm  the  Channel  in  the  last 
week  of  July,  1588,  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  London  might  be 
preaching  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul’s. 

The  War  has  brought  such  chastening  impressions  home  to  us 
anew.  W’e  cannot  read  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  July 
and  August,  1914,  without  perceiving  that  a  slightly  different 
integration  of  certain  personal  factors  would  have  saved  humanity 
from  a  catastrophe  which  will  be  felt  for  centuries.  In  the  light  of 
all  that  is  happening  history  will  have  less  encouragement  to 
pursue  that  somewhat  arid  path  of  generalisation  and  abstraction 
which  the  feet  of  Clio  never  tread  with  ease.  It  may  be  tempted 
to  go  back  to  description,  narrative,  and  biography ;  and  will  not 
be  less  instructive,  or  in  any  real  sense,  less  scientific,  on  that 
account. 

Sidney  Low. 
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I. 

Your  face  was  lifted  to  the  golden  sky 
Ablaze  beyond  the  black  roofs  of  the  square 
As  flame  on  flame  leapt,  flourishing  in  air 
Its  tumult  of  red  stars  exultantly 
To  the  cold  constellations  dim  and  high  : 

And  as  we  neared  the  roaring  ruddy  flare 
Kindled  to  gold  your  throat  and  brow  and  hair 
Until  you  burned,  a  flame  of  ecstasy. 

The  golden  head  goes  down  into  the  night 
Quenched  in  cold  gloom — and  yet  again  you  stand 
Beside  me  now  with  lifted  face  alight. 

As,  flame  to  flame,  and  fire  to  fire  you  burn  .  .  . 

Then,  recollecting,  laughingly  you  turn. 

And  look  into  my  eyes  and  take  my  hand. 

II. 

Once  in  my  garret — you  being  far  away 
Tramping  the  hills  and  breathing  upland  air. 

Or  so  I  fancied — brooding  in  my  chair 
I  watched  the  London  sunshine  feeble  and  grey 
Dapple  my  desk,  too  tired  to  labour  more. 

When,  looking  up,  I  saw  you  standing  there 
Although  I’d  caught  no  footstep  on  the  stair. 

Like  sudden  April  at  my  open  door. 

Though  now  beyond  earth’s  farthest  hills  you  fare. 
Song-crowned,  immortal,  sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
That,  if  I  listen  very  quietly. 

Perhaps  I’ll  hear  a  light  foot  on  the  stair 
And  see  you,  standing  with  your  angel  air. 

Fresh  from  the  uplands  of  eternity. 

(1)  Copyright  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
April,  1916. 
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III. 

Your  eyes  rejoiced  in  colour’s  ecstasy 
Fulfilling  even  their  uttermost  desire 
When,  over  a  great  sunlit  field  afire 
With  windy  poppies  streaming  like  a  sea 
Of  scarlet  flame  that  flaunted  riotously 
Among  green  orchards  of  that  western  shire, 

You  gazed  as  though  your  heart  could  never  tire 
Of  life’s  red  flood  in  summer  revelry. 

And  as  I  watched  you,  little  thought  had  I 
How  soon  beneath  the  dim  low-drifting  sky 
Your  soul  should  wander  down  the  darkling  way. 

With  eyes  that  peer  a  little  wistfully. 

Half-glad,  half-sad,  remembering,  as  they  see 
Lethean  poppies,  shrivelling  ashen  grey. 

IV. 

October  chestnuts  showered  their  perishing  gold 
Over  us  as  beside  the  stream  we  lay 
In  the  Old  Vicarage  garden  that  blue  day. 

Talking  of  verse  and  all  the  manifold 
Delights  a  little  net  of  words  may  hold. 

While  in  the  sunlight  water-voles  at  play 
Dived  under  a  trailing  crimson  bramble-spray. 

And  walnuts  thudded  ripe  on  soft  black  mould. 

Your  soul  goes  down  unto  a  darker  stream 
Alone,  0  friend,  yet  even  in  death’s  deep  night 
Your  eyes  may  grow  accustomed  to  the  dark 
And  Styx  for  you  may  have  the  ripple  and  gleam 
Of  your  familiar  river,  and  Charon’s  bark 
Tarry  by  that  old  garden  of  your  delight. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
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Ancient  Athens  and  her  Peace  Party. 

When  Athens,  led  by  her  incomparable  statesman  Pericles,  had 
resolved  to  make  war  upon  Sparta,  her  citizens  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  favour  of  fighting.  There  existed  strong  parties 
within  the  State  which  were  especially  hostile  to  Pericles,  and  there 
was  an  organised  peace  faction  which  sought  various  occasions  to 
give  effect  to  its  views.  Moreover,  there  was  a  young,  energetic 
and  virile  writer,  Aristophanes,  who  took  every  occasion  in  his 
power  to  prove  to  his  fellow-citizens  that  their  State  was  not 
developing  in  the  direction  of  its  best  and  highest  ideals,  but 
slowly  deteriorating  from  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  previously. 
The  views  of  Aristophanes  himself  were  those  of  the  Moderate 
Party  in  Athens,  whose  natural  leader  was  Nicias,  a  party  which 
occupied  an  intermediate  place  between  the  old  thorough-going 
aristocrats  whose  memories  lay  in  the  past,  and  the  ardent 
leaders  of  the  democracy  who  were  innovators,  and,  from  a  Con¬ 
servative  point  of  view,  destructive  revolutionaries.  The  great 
merit  of  Pericles  himself  was  that  he,  owing  to  his  extraordinary- 
strength  of  character,  stood  to  a  large  extent  above  these  civic 
factions.  He  was  technically  the  leader  of  the  democracy,  for 
he  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  only  possible  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  Athens  was  to  give  more  and  more  power  to  the  people. 
But,  as  Thucydides  tells  us,  in  name  Athens  might  have  been  a 
democracy,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  beneficent  despotism  wielded 
by  Pericles.  Nevertheless,  it  was  Pericles  who  had  commenced 
the  changes  which  so  afflicted  Aristophanes’  soul,  and  though  the 
dramatist  is  never  extravagantly  violent  in  his  references  to  the 
great  statesman,  as  he  is  to  his  successors,  Cleon  and  others,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  how  alien  in  thought  and  temper  were  his 
political  theories  from  those  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the 
Periclean  reforms. 

^  Now  it  is  very^  remarkable  that  -w'hen  Athens  went  to  war 
with  her  great  rival  Sparta  she  should  have  allowed  her  brilliant 
writer  of  comedies  to  abuse  the  existing  government,  and  to 
inculcate  on  every  occasion  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  Athenian  democracy  that  they  could  thus  keep 
their  admiration  for  Aristophanes  absolutely  separate  from  their 
political  convictions.  Clearly  they  did  not  believe  in  literary 
censorship,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  real  censorship  in  political  matters. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Aristophanes  was  indicted  by  Cleon  on  a 
charge  of  being  unpatriotic,  and  that  this  charge  was  thrown  out 
so  that  it  never  came  for  actual  trial. ^  It  was  a  scurrilous  age, 
we  must  remember,  an  age  in  which  public  figures  could  be 
satirised  on  the  stage  with  impunity,  even  under  their  own  names. 
This  was  the  licence  enjoyed  by  the  older  comedy — a  comedy  of 
men  like  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes  himself.  At  the 
later  perioiP,  when  the  democracy  was  less  sure  of  itself,  personali¬ 
ties  began  to  disappear,  but  in  425  b.c.  and  even  before  that  date, 
actors  could  appear  representing  some  foremost  figure  of  the 
time  with  personal  characteristics  duly  made  patent  to  the  least 
observant  eye. 

I. 

The  earliest  of  Aristophanes’  comedies  which  we  possess  is  The 
Acharnians,  but  it  was  preceded  by  two  others,  both  remarkable 
in  their  w  ay  as  indicating  the  line  which  the  poet  intended  to 
take.  The  earliest  of  all,  which  Aristophanes  did  not  produce  in 
his  own  name,  was  called  The  Ba'nqueters,  and  was  a  social 
comedy  of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  subsequent  piece  called 
The  Clouds.  It  was  an  attack  on  the  modern  education.  A 
father  has  two  sons,  one  educated  according  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  of  the  country,  the  other  brought  up  at  Athens. 
Naturally  enough  when  the  Athenian-bred  man  comes  back  to 
his  father  his  manners  and  customs  shock  the  old  conservative. 
He  is  effeminate  in  his  dress,  wearing  ringlets — a  thing  which 
.\ristophanes  could  not  endure — he  has  learnt  to  drink  and  to  revel, 
above  all,  he  has  had'  a  sophistical  education  which  upsets  the  old 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  and  replaces  them  by  such  ideas  as 
convention  and  expediency.  For  in  the  happier  age  already  gone 
by  the  type  of  Athenian  “who  had  fought  at  Marathon”  was  a 
simple  creature  who  loved  his  farm  in  the  country,  worshipped 
his  old  gods,  thought  that  the  whole  object  of  education  was  the 
formation  of  character,  not  the  development  of  witty  analysis, 
and  believed  in  the  old  heroic  legends  as  they  were  treated  by 
Homer  and  iEschylus. 

After  The  Banqueters  Aristophanes  brought  out  a  piece  called 
The  Babylonians,  which  dealt  with  a  much  more  daring  theme. 
Here  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was  to  protest  against  the  method 
in  which  Athens  ruled  her  tributary  States.  Owing  to  the  valour 
and  energy  which  she  had  exhibited  in  the  Persian  Wars,  Athens 
was  naturally  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  had 
to  protect  the  islanders  of  the  ^Fgean  against  foreign  barbarians. 
First  of  all  the  islands  contributed  actual  ships  to  the  Athenian 
(1)  See  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  377-82. 
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marine  ;  then  it  was  found  easier  to  contribute  money,  and  a  fixed  L 
assessment  was  made  of  payments  to  the  common  treasury  held  at  ^ 
Delos.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how  Athens,  from  being  one  amongst  i 
a  number  of  States,  prima  inter  pares,  gradually  slipped  into  the 
position  of  a  paramount  State.  The  tributes  from  the  islanders 
helped  to  make  her  wealthy ;  she  became  a  sovereign,  or  rather  a 
despot  city,  having  a  great  confederation  under  her  which  she 
soon  learnt  to  tax  at  her  will.  Now  in  Aristophanes’  eyes  such 
an  evolution  was  wholly  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  The  Babylonians  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
exactions  on  tributary  States  were  unjust  and  excessive,  and  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  Allies,  who  came  over  to  the  great  Dionysiac 
festival  at  which  this  comedy  was  produced,  had  very  reasonable 
complaints  to  make  against  their  suzerain.  The  truth,  according 
to  the  comic  poet,  was  that  Athene,  greedy  of  flattery,  listened 
only  to  venal  and  extravagant  orators  who,  praising  her  to  her 
heart’s  content,  led  her  along  paths  fatal  to  her  sense  of  justice 
and  her  older  ethical  notions.^  As  a  mere  matter  of  history,  about 
this  time  ^  a  very  distinguished  “  modern  ”  orator  called  Gorgias 
came  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  from  Leontini  and  made  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  impression  on  the  Athenian  populace  by  a  new  kind  of 
oratory,  full,  as  we  should  say,  of  purple  patches.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Aristophanes  had  this  incident  in  mind  when  he 
complained  that  the  Athenian  Demos  was  so  easily  seduced  by 
new-fangled  eloquence. 

Here,  at  all  events,  was  a  distinct  attack  made  by  a  daring 
young  poet  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  contemporary 
statesmen,  Cleon.  Cleon  so  understood  it,  and  because  the  play 
was  exhibited  at  the  great  Dionysia  when  foreigners  were  present 
he  indicted  Aristophanes  for  an  unpatriotic  insult  to  the  Demos 
and  the  Council.  A  charge  of  treason  seems  to  have  been 
preferred,  but  the  Council  refused  to  entertain  it,  thinking  prob¬ 
ably  that  the  satire  of  a  comic  poet,  even  though  directed  against 
public  measures  of  the  State,  was  an  unfit  subject  for  a  criminal 
proceeding.  When  later  on  Aristophanes  refers  to  this  matter  in 
The  Acharnians  he  refuses  to  adopt  any  apologetic  attitude,  and 
claims  that,  so  far  from  being  an  insult,  his  satire  was  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Athens.  There  was  nothing  really  unpatriotic  in  his 
attitude,  he  maintains,  because,  while  so  far  as  Athenian  public 
life  was  concerned,  he  aimed  only  at  what  was  right  and  just,  so 
far  as  his  ideals  went,  he  longed  for  that  union  of  all  Greeks,  that 
Pan -Hellenic  unity,  which  was  in  no  small  measure  attained  in 


(1)  Aristoph.,  Knights,  1111-19,  Acharn.,  634-5. 

(2)  B.C.  427.  Cf.  Thuc.,  iii.,  86.  It  is  curious  that  Thucydides  does  not 
mention  Gorgias,  but  Diodorus  does  (xii.,  53). 
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the  great  days  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  At  the  same  time  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  utter  his  own  likes  and  dislikes.  He  loathes 
the  demagogues,  the  informers,  the  sophists ;  he  cannot  endure 
the  War  Party  any  more  than  he  can  tolerate  the  fashion  in  which 
Euripides’  plays  had  lowered  the  old  heroic  tragedy  to  the  common 
levels  of  every-day  life.. 

II. 

In  what  has  been  said  we  have  already  anticipated  the  first 
Aristophanic  comedy  which  has  come  down  to  us — The  Acharnians. 
The  Banqueters  (AatraXetf)  was  brought  out  in  427  b.c.  ;  The 
Babylonians (Ba^v\(opioi)  in  426  b.c.  'The  date  of  The  Acharnians 
{hxapvr)<;)  is  425  B.C.  From  the  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  strong 
plea  for  Peace.  Despite  its  jesting  tone,  its  raillery,  political  and 
social,  and  an  abundance  of  farcical  incidents,  it  has  a  very  serious 
undercurrent — as,  indeed,  was  usually  the  case  with  the  comedies 
of  the  earlier  period  when  men  were  allowed  to  say  what  they 
.  liked  and  stigmatise  as  they  chose  prominent  politicians  and  the 
public  policy  of  the  Stat^i  The  war  had  now  been  going  on  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  though  the  possession  of  sea-power  enabled 
the  Athenians  to  raid  the  Peloponnesian  coasts,  Athens  herself 
had  been  devastated  by  the  plague — a  calamity  from  which  she 
took  long  to  recover,  and  which  deprived  her  of  her  most  valuable 
asset,  her  statesman  Pericles.  Moreover,  the  citizens,  cooped 
up  in  the  city,  had  been  forced  to  see  their  land  despoiled  hy 
invading  armies  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  King. 
Boeotia,  too,  had  been  the  scene  of  a  great  reverse  which 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  peace  party,  and  probably  gave  an 
opportunity  for  Nicias  and  the  moderates  to  make  themselves 
heard  as  against  the  democrat  Cleon  and  Lamachus,  the  soldier, 
whose  business  was  war.  The  story  of  the  play  is  of  the  simplest. 
Dicacopolis,  an  honest  countryman,  absolutely  tired  with  the  war, 
determines  to  make  terms  with  Sparta  on  his  own  account,  and 
gets  an  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  ecclesia 
because  he  dared  to  utter  the  word  “peace,”  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  and  get  from  him  samples  of  the  kind  of  pacification 
offered — for  ten  years  or  twenty  or  thirty  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  men  of  Acharnae  are  very  angry  with  him,  because  they  want 
compensation  for  their  destroyed  vineyards.  But  Dicaeopolis  is 
quite  unmoved  by  their  fury,  and  when  the  samples  arrive  he  is 
so  pleased  with  the  flavour  of  a  Thirty  Years’  truce  that  he  at 
once  concludes  a  treaty  direct  with  Sparta  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Poor  Lamachus  is  of  course  left  out  in  the  cold  :  there  is 
no  peace  for  him  any  more  than  for  the  rest  of  the  Athenian 
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citizens.  But  Dicaeopolis  enjoys  all  the  blessings  which  the  others 
lack  and  holds  high  festival  as  the  play  ends. 

The  comedy  won  a  first  prize,  although  it  is  not  one  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes’  best.  But  the  real  interest  lies  not  in  the  action  of  the 
play,  but  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  brought  out.  What 
would  be  the  public  attitude  in  England  if  some  dramatist  were 
to  produce  a  piece  strongly  recommending  an  immediate  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  and  pacification  with  Germany?  We  assuredly 
should  not  be  so  tolerant  as  the  Athenian  Demos,  nor  should  we 
be  at  all  inclined  to  admit  the  poet’s  plea  that  he  was  really  seeking 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  was  therefore  a  better  patriot  than 
the  advocates  of  war.  The  censor  would  not  permit  such  a  per¬ 
formance  ;  it  w’ould  seem  like  treachery  to  the  Commonw'ealth. 
How  comes  it  then  that  public  opinion  in  Athens  allowed  in  time 
of  war  a  writer  of  comedies  to  pose  as  what  we  call  a  Pacifist? 
The  answer  turns  partly  on  the  past  history  of  Athens,  partly  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  social  function  of  comedy. 

Let  us  take  the  second  point  first,  because  it  illustrates  a  deep 
divergence  of  view  entirely  separating  a  play  enacted  at  Athens 
from  a  play  in  a  modern  capital.  Everyone  is  aware  that  there 
were  rude  merrymakings  connected  with  the  Dionysiac  festival, 
out  of  which  probably  both  tragedy  and  comedy  evolved.  But 
the  point  about  comedy  is  that  it  retained  throughout  its  original 
free-spoken  and  somewhat  licentious  character.  Eude  banter, 
merciless  criticism,  flagrant  personalities  marked  all  the  older 
comedy  which  flourished  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  about  404  b.c.  At  the  time  of  the  festivals 
of  the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Lensea  the  Athenian  populace 
accepted  it  as  their  right  to  see  a  joyous,  irresponsible,  and  also 
critical  kind  of  “revue,”  as  we  might  term  it,  and  since  it  had  all 
kinds  of  connection  wdth  their  religious  worship  they  were  not 
likely  to  tolerate  much  change  in  its  nature  or  its  pretensions. 
The  two  characteristic  notes  which  distinguish  ancient  comedy 
were,  first,  the  extraordinary  liberty  allowed  to  the  dramatist  for 
ridiculing  and  criticising  institutions  of  the  State  and  personages 
of  public  importance,  and,  secondly,  an  unmistakable  serious 
underplay  of  thought,  the  dramatist  intending  to  show  himself  not 
only  as  a  critic,  but  as  also  a  kind  of  moral  reformer — pointing  out 
what,  in  his  opinion,  were  errors,  drawbacks,  dangers  which 
affected  the  community  at  large  and  required  alteration  and 
reform.  Thus  Athenian  comedy  was  a  thoroughly  democratic 
institution,  and,  indeed,  could  only  have  been  possible  in  a  thorough¬ 
going  democracy.  The  citizens  were  not  at  all  likely  to  allow  any¬ 
one  to  curtail  its  functions,  for  it  held  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  life  and  views  of  the  community  at  large  as  modern  journalism 
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does  to  the  body  politic  of  modern  times.  It  strikes  one  neverthe¬ 
less  as  somewhat  paradoxical  that  Aristophanes,  who  disliked  the 
democracy,  should  use  a  great  instrument  of  democratic  criticism 
to  point  out  democratic  errors.  Primarily  the  object  of  the  poet 
was  to  make  people  laugh  ;  secondarily  it  was  to  instruct,  to  w'arn, 
to  suggest  certain  morals.  Aristophanes  was  well  equipped  for 
both  functions,  and  hence  he  was  allowed  a  freedom  which  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  we  know  it  to  have  offended 
leaders  of  the  democracy  like  Cleon  himself. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  exonerate 
Aristophanes  from  any  charge  of  unpatriotically  recommending 
peace  when  his  own  country  was  at  war.  Great  changes,  social 
and  political,  had  been  going  on  in  Athens  since  the  times  of 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  As  long  as  there  w'as  a  common 
danger  due  to  the  possibility  of  Persian  invasions  Greece  might 
remain  united,  but  when,  owning  largely  to  the  success  of  her  naval 
commanders,  the  peril  of  the  Mede  was  removed,  Greece  relapsed 
into  that  fatal  division  of  State  against  State,  together  with  all 
the  jealousies  that  naturally  arose  between  communities  at 
imperfect  stages  of  development,  which  we  know  from  history  to 
be  the  main  reason  why  the  prosperity  of  Greece  herself  was  so 
short-lived.  Athens  gradually  increased  her  power,  to  the  dismay 
of  Sparta,  who  thought  the  supremacy  should  belong  to  herself, 
while  gradually,  too,  the  transference  of  political  authority  from 
the  old  aristocratic  families  to  merchants  who  had  made  their 
money  in  trade  and  commerce,  metamorphosed  Athens  herself 
from  a  sort  of  oligarchy  to  a  frankly  democratic  status. 

Thus,  instead  of  leaders  like  Aristides  and  Cimon,  we  get 
Pericles  and  Ephialtes  as  a  first  stage  of  democratic  development, 
and  then  the  newer  kind  of  demagogues,  such  as  Cleon  and 
Hyperbolus.  Of  course,  there  were  many  conservatives  who 
deplored  these  changes.  Some,  like  Nicias,felt  them  to  be  inevit¬ 
able,  and  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  still  to  offer  their  services 
loyally  to  the  State,  w'hile  others  belonging  to  a  Tory  division  did 
not  hesitate  at  times  to  plot  with  the  enemies  of  Athens,  and 
especially  to  intrigue  against  Pericles,  whom  they  held  to  be 
mainly  responsible  for  the  change.  The  outbreak  of  war  between 
Athene  and  Sparta  gave  them  fresh  grounds  for  their  indignation, 
and  if  the  later  years  of  Pericles’  life  were  embittered  by  the 
constantly  repeated  attacks  of  his  enemies,  no  small  responsibility 
lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old  aristocrats  who  hated  alike  Pericles, 
the  war,  and  the  Athenian  democracy.  Now,  although  Aristo¬ 
phanes  did  not  belong  altogether  to  the  intractable  section  of 
aristocrats,  he  certainly  had  full  sympathy  with  the  moderate 
party  headed  by  Nicias,  and  seems  honestly  to  have  believed  that 
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the  hands  of  the  clock  could  be  put  back,  and  Greece  and  Athens  I 
restored  to  the  position  they  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars.  He  disliked  the  idea  of  Athens  as  a  tyrant  State,  govern-  » 
ing  dependencies  with  an  iron  hand.  He  hated  the  bitter  hostility 
that  had  arisen  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  thought  that  they 
ought  to  be  united  in  a  Pan-Hellenic  community.  Above  all,  he 
loathed  the  vulgarity  of  the  new  democracy,  its  love  of  talk,  its  * 
greed  for  flattery,  its  passion  for  litigation,  and  the  low  stamp  of 
public  men  which  it  produced.  Holding  such  convictions  with  I 
intense  earnestness  Aristophanes  had  also  the  great  advantage  of  i 
being  in  a  position,  as  writer  of  comedies,  to  inculcate  his  opinions  [ 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  Doubtless  many  of  his  contemporaries,  | 
especially  those  who  were  wounded  by  his  lampoons,  thought  him  1 
unpatriotic.  But  the  Athenian  Demos  does  not  seem  to  have 
cared  much  whether  he  abused  it  or  no  so  long  as  he  could  make  it 
laugh.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  particularly  refined  in  the  choice  of 
witticisms  it  preferred.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  coarse-  { 
ness  in  the  old  school  of  comedy ,  much  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  to  be 
explained  as  part  of  the  usual  accompaniment  of  Dionysiac  levity. 

m. 

Aristophanes’  fourth  comedy.  The  Knights  (424  b.c.),  illustrates  I 
still  more  clearly  the  boldness  of  the  satirist  and  the  absolute  I 
licence  claimed  for  comedy  in  Athens.  It  is  an  attack — direct,  || 
unsparing  and  bitter — against  Cleon  in  the  heyday  of  his  I 
prosperity,  and  probably  because  it  is  a  fearless  challenge  it  was  j 
produced  by  the  author,  unlike  the  three  which  had  preceded  it, 
under  his  own  name.  In  order  to  understand  it,  however,  we 
must  refer  to  events'^ich  had  occurred  a  few  months  before  the 
play  appeared,  and  which  must  therefore  have  been  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  public.  They  form  an  oddly  interesting  story. 

By  a  curious  concatenation  of  accidents,  Athens  had  won  one  of 
her  greatest  triumph's  in  the  war,  and  Cleon  had  attained  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  in  his  career.  There  was  a  daring  Athenian 
commander,  full  of  initiative  and  resource,  called  Demosthenes, 
who  shared  with  Nicias  the  respect  of  all  good  citizens.  He 
joined,  apparently  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  an  Athenian  fleet 
which  was  sailing  round  the  Peloponnesian  coast  on  its  way  to 
Corcyra.  Either  because  he  had  a  quick  eye  for  good  defensible 
positions,  or  because  he  had  been  advised  by  some  friendly 
Messenians,  he  fixed  upon  Pylos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Peloponnese,  as  a  post  it  might  be  worth  while  to  fortify.^  In  ! 
front  of  it  lay  the  island  Sphacteria,  leaving  two  channels  of 
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approach,  north  and  south,  to  the  bay  which,  in  modern  times, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Navarino.  The  commanders  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  would  not  listen  to  Demosthenes,  but  fortune  favoured  his 
scheme.  Owing  to  bad  weather  the  fleet  was  unable  to  leave  the 
harbour,  and  the  soldiers  amused  themselves  in  the  interval  by 
building  a  rough  sort  of  fort  on  the  mainland.  When  the  weather 
cleared  the  rest  of  the  fleet  sailed  on  their  way,  leaving  Demos¬ 
thenes  with  five  ships  to  carry  on  his  project  as  he  pleased.  The 
Spartans,  meanwhile,  had  received  news  of  this  affront  to  their 
mainland  and  dispatched  some  of  their  best  troops  to  eject  the 
daring  invader.  Demosthenes  promptly  sent  two  of  his  five 
ships  to  recall  the  fleet,  and  with  the  remaining  three  succeeded 
in  holding  his  own  until  the  return  of  the  main  Athenian  squadron, 
which  not  only  drove  the  Spartan  ships  out  of  the  harbour,  but 
also  managed  to  isolate  and  surround  a  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  Now  the  troops  imprisoned 
in  the  island  consisted  of  the  flower  of  Spartan  aristocracy  with 
their  attendant  Helots,  and  the  peril  they  were  running  was  so 
obvious  and  insistent  that  the  proud  Lacedmmonian  city  felt 
herself  obliged  to  send  envoys  to  Athens  to  ask  for  terms.  Thanks 
to  Cleon,  always  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  war,  the  terms  were 
rejected,  and  impossible  counter-conditions  demanded,  which,  as 
Cleon  well  knew,  were  bound  to  be  refused. 

The  siege  of  Sphacteria,  however,  dragged  somewhat,  and  the 
Athenians,  growing  impatient,  were  inclined  to  censure  Cleon  for 
making  them  refuse  the  enemy’s  offer.  But  the  demagogue  was 
quite  undismayed.  “If  our  Generals  were  only  men,”  he  cried, 
pointing  to  Nicias,  “the  affair  would  have  been  over  long  ago. 
If  I  were  in  command,  I  would  promise  to  bring  the  Spartans 
captive  to  Athens  within  twenty  days.”  “Then  why  don’t  you 
take  command?”  was  the  quick  Athenian  retort,  and  Nicias, 
making  one  of  the  many  mistakes  in  his  reputedly  blameless  life, 
seconded  the  request  of  the  Assembly  by  offering  to  resign  his 
generalship  in  Cleon’s  favour.  Now  Cleon  was  not  a  fighter,  he 
was  only  a  man  of  words,  and  would  naturally  decline  the 
dangerous  office,  but  feeling  that  he  was  fairly  trapped  he  made 
the  best  of  what  seemed  a  bad  business  by  asking  that  Demos¬ 
thenes  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  command.  It  is 
possible  also  that  he  knew — what  the  Athenian  Assembly  did  not 
know^ — that  Demosthenes  had  already  prepared  a  plan  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  into  execution. 

Everything  is  fortuitous  and  strange  in  this  curious  story,  and 
not  the  least  of  the  happy  accidents  was  that  a  mere  chance  had 
deprived  the  Spartans  of  their  best  means  of  resistance.  Sphacteria 
(1)  Thuc.,  iv.,  29. 
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was  a  densely  wooded  island,  in  which  the  attack  would  generally  I 
be  inferior  to  the  defence.  But  a  party  of  soldiers  had  landed  in  ■ 
order  to  cook  a  meal,  and  the  fire,  helped  by  a  strong  wind,  had  I 
spread  far  and  near,  until  the  woods  were  ablaze  and  destroyed. 
Thus  Demosthenes  saw  that  his  opportunity  had  come,  and  Cleon 
on  his  arrival  at  Pylos  found  everything  ready  for  the  assault. 

The  island  being  now  bared  of  its  trees  the  Athenian  soldiers, 
mostly  consisting,  it  would  seem,  of  light  armed  troops,  were  in 
a  better  position  to  attack  the  enemy.  Yet  even  so  the  resistance  I 
was  desperate.  The  Spartan  hoplites,  although  gradually  driven  | 
to  the  extremity  of  the  island,  fought  with  all  their  usual  courage,  I 

and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  advice  of  a  Messenian  leader  f 

it  is  doubtful  whether  even  now  Demosthenes  would  have  been  j 
successful.  But  the  Messenian  suggested  to  him  that  there  was  a  ^ 
practicable  path  leading  round  the  rear  of  the  Spartan  army,  and 
Demosthenes,  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  chance  thus  i 

offered,  sent  round  a  small  division  so  as  to  enclose  the  enemy  i 

between  two  fires.  The  result  was  that  the  Spartans,  exhausted 
by  the  protracted  struggle  of  the  day  and  enfeebled  by  lack  of 
food,  were  forced  to  surrender  after  having  first  consulted  with  I 
their  comrades  on  the  mainland.  So  after  all  Cleon’s  "insane  1 
boast” — the  epithet  is  Thucydides’  own — was  fulfilled,  and  the  | 
demagogue  had  the  immense  satisfaction  of  returning  to  Athens  I 
within  the  twenty  specified  days,  bringing  his  prisoners  with  him. 

No  event  made  a  greater  stir  throughout  Greece  than  this  victory 
at  Sphacteria,  for  the  tradition  was  that  the  Spartan  hoplites, 
like  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  might  die  but  would  never 
surrender,  and  the  discovery  that  under  severe  pressure  they  could 
be  conquered  by  the  Athenians  was  an  entire  reversal  of  public 
opinion.  Cleon  himself  received  the  honours  usually  accorded  to 
a  benefactor  of  the  State,  being  presented  with  a  golden  crown 
and  given  the  foremost  seat  at  all  public  spectacles.  So  far  as 
we  are  awmre,  no  similar  honours  were  granted  to  Demosthenes,  I 
although  it  is  clear  from  Thucydides’  narrative  that  it  w’as  his 
enterprise  and  forethought  which  had  really  secured  the  victory. 

This  striking  Athenian  triumph  took  place  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  autumn  of  425  b.c.,  and  in  the  following  February  (424) 
Aristophanes’  comedy.  The  Knights,  was  produced  at  the  Lensean 
festival.  Doubtless  Cleon,  sitting  in  the  foremost  seat,  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Demosthenes 
also  was  there,  although  Nicias  had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
of  leaving  Athens  with  a  fleet,  being,  as  was  only  natural,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  turn  which  events  had  taken.>  And  it  was  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  Cleon  was  at  the  culmination  of  his  glory 
that  Aristophanes  delivered  his  bitterest  attack  on  the  successful 
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demagogue.  Nothing  could  be  more  directly  incisive  than  the 
satire  of  the  play.  The  sovereign  State  of  Athens,  the  all-powerful 
Demos,  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  almost  in  his  dotage,  who 
has  surrendered  himself  and  his  household  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  a  slave.  He  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three  slaves,  but  only 
one  of  these  is  powerful,  the  one  w^ho  goes  under  the  title  of 
Paphlagon,  and  who  is  in  reality  Cleon.  The  other  two  are 
actually  given  their  proper  names — they  are  Nicias  and  Demos¬ 
thenes,  the  tried  servants  of  Demos,  w'ho  find  themselves  ousted 
and  bullied  by  the  rascally  Paphlagonian  steward.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  masks  which  the  actors  wore  were  made  up  into  some 
easily  recognisable  presentment  of  the  two  generals,  while  Cleon’s 
mask  was  more  disguised.  Aristophanes,  however,  is  not  going  to 
allow  anyone  to  miss  the  ixtint  of  his  attack,  for  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  fellow-slave  the  complaint  that  Paphlagon  had  stolen 
his  cake — a  direct  allusion  to  recent  events  at  Pylos  and  the 
transference  of  the  fruits  of  victory  from  the  real  to  the  pretended 
victor.  Moreover,  the  Knights,  w'ho  form  the  chorus  of  the  play, 
were  known  to  be  hostile  to  Cleon,  and  had  quite  recently  made 
the  demagogue  disgorge  a  bribe  offered  to  him  by  one  of  the 
confederate  Stat:  j  in  order  that  he  might  secure  some  remission 
in  their  tribute  to  Athens.^  Every  point  must  have  told  in  this 
vigorous  drama.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  putting  their  heads 
together,  discover  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  their  pestilent 
fellow-slave  is  to  secure  some  rival  wdth  a  louder  voice,  a  larger 
vocabulary  of  abuse,  and  a  more  abundant  set  of  oracles  to  produce 
at  critical  moments,  than  Cleon.  The  last  is  a  curious  personal 
touch  which  must  refer  to  Cleon’s  style  of  oratory.  It  was 
probably  his  habit  to  fortify  his  opinions  and  judgments  by  quoting 
on  his  side  oracular  utterances,  supposed  to  support  his  policy. 
Fortunately  for  the  two  conspirators,  a  leather-lunged  sausage- 
seller  comes  on  the  scene,  who  is  exactly  the  man  they  require  for 
their  purpose.  The  sausage-seller  defeats  Cleon  every  time,  and 
quickly  supplants  him  in  his  master’s  favour.  And  Demos  him¬ 
self,  rescued  from  his  tyrant,  at  once  recovers  his  youth  and 
regains  his  normal  reasonableness. 

We  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  real  Cleon,  w^ho  began  by 
being  a  seller  of  leather,  when  he  not  only  saw  himself  travestied 
as  a  Paphlagonian  slave,  but  witnessed  his  oratorical  defeat  by  a 
vulgar  braggart,  seller  of  black-puddings,  who  could  beat  him  at 
his  own  game.  But  when  we  reflect  that  so  daring  a  play,  with 
so  stinging  a  caricature  of  a  prominent  politician,  could  be  enacted 
amidst  the  laughter  of  an  Athenian  crowd,  we  are  forced,  I  think, 
to  the  conclusion  that  though  Cleon  might  wield  considerable 
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power,  he  had  by  no  means  won  either  the  respect  or  the  affection 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  other  words,  Mitford  and  Thirlwall  are 
more  to  be  trusted  when  they  follow  the  views  of  Thucydides  and 
Aristophanes  in  dealing  with  these  events,  than  Grote,  who  in 
his  zealous  defence  of  democratical  principles  stretches  too  many 
points  in  favour  of  the  ardent  demagogue  Cleon. 

IV. 

Meanwhile  the  war  went  on  with  varying  fortunes.  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  in  the  year  after  the  production  of  The  Knights,  brought 
out  The  Clouds  (423  b.c.)  and  The  Wasps  (422  b.c.).  Neither 
of  these  is  immediately  concerned  with  the  course  of  hostilities. 
The  first  is  an  attack  on  the  modern  education  prevalent  in 
Athens,  and  is  a  continuation,  therefore,  of  the  main  thesis  of  The 
Banqueters.  Socrates,  on  whom  the  attack  principally  falls,  is 
taken  as  the  type  of  such  different  classes  of  teachers  and 
professors  as  the  Physical  Philosophers — like  Anaxagoras,  for 
example — and  the  sophistical  instructors  in  rhetoric,  such  as 
Protagoras  and  Prodicus.  The  portrait  which  Aristophanes  draws 
has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  historic  Socrates,  who 
practically  confined  his  teaching  to  ethics.  The  second  comedy. 
The  Wa:sps,  satirises  the  Athenian  fondness  for  litigation,  and  is 
therefore  an  attack  on  the  paid  dikasteries  or  jury-courts.  Both 
plays  have  their  importance,  although  not  in  the  connection  imme¬ 
diately  before  us.  I  pass  to  the  comedy  entitled,  with  Aristo¬ 
phanes’  customary  boldness.  The  Peace,  which  was  actually 
prophetic,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  only  a  month  or  so  before  a 
treaty  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  fifty  years  was  ratified 

The  date  of  the  comedy  is  421  b.c.,  and  it  was  enacted  at  the 
Great  Dionysia,  at  which  representatives  of  the  Allies  were 
present — a  circumstance  which  would  make  its  bold  advocacy  of 
peace  with  Sparta  all  the  more  remarkable.  Doubtless  pacifist 
tendencies  were  prevalent  at  the  time.  The  various  States 
involved  were  sick  of  the  war.  Athens  had  not  succeeded  so 
well  as  she  had  hoped  after  the  brilliant  coup  at  Sphacteria : 
Sparta,  despite  some  excellent  victories  due  to  Brasidas,  was 
anxious  to  recover  the  well-born  prisoners  who  were  being  kept 
as  hostages  by  the  rival  city.  Brasidas  was  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  generals  whom  Sparta  produced,  and  his  assaults  on 
Athenian  possessions  in  Thrace  made  in  the  teeth  of  Athenian 
naval  supremacy  proved  how  vulnerable  was  that  maritime 
Empire  which  had  hitherto  carried  everything  before  it  on  the 
sea.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Cleon,  who  was  sent  out  to 
oppose  him,  was  no  match  for  the  resourceful  Spartan,  whom 
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Thucydides,  with  a  touch  of  Attic  scorn  for  a  tongue-tied  race, 
described  as  “not  a  bad  speaker  for  a  Lacedaemonian.”  But  it  so 
chanced  that  in  some  rough  and  disordered  fighting  near 
Amphipolis  both  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  killed.  The  death  of 
the  two  prominent  advocates  of  war,  representing  the  martial  party 
in  Athens  and  Sparta  respectively,  gave  an  opportunity  for  peace 
negotiations,  of  which  Nicias  was  quick  to  avail  himself,  and  the 
fifty-year  truce  which  followed  included  a  definite  alliance  between 
the  two  combatants.  Greece,  although,  perhaps,  a  little  sceptical 
of  the  future,  was  for  the  time,  at  all  events,  able  to  breathe 
again. 

The  Peace  is  certainly  not  the  happiest  of  Aristophanes’  efforts, 
but  at  least  it  put  the  situation  plainly  enough  before  the  audience, 
and  carried  on  the  purpose  of  the  earlier  comedy.  The 
Acharnians.  The  hero  is  Trygaeus,  an  unhappy  Athenian,  who 
determines  to  scale  the  heights  of  heaven  on  the  back  of  a  beetle. 
Arrived  at  the  celestial  heights  he  discovers  the  gods  engaged  in 
pounding  the  Greek  States  in  a  mortar.  He  intends  to  stop  this 
at  all  hazards,  and  therefore  releases  from  the  well  in  which  she 
has  been  imprisoned  the  Goddess  Peace.  Thereupon  the  gods 
discard  their  pestle  and  mortar,  and  Trygaeus,  marrying  one  of 
Peace’s  handmaids,  brings  her  with  him  home.  It  must  have 
given  sincere  pleasure  to  Aristophanes  to  find  that  the  object  which 
he  had  been  pursuing  for  some  years  past  was  now  about  to  be 
realised,  and  that  his  satiric  dramas  had  not  failed  in  their 
mission. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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This  war  is  different  from  anything  we  have  known  up  till  now. 
The  old  glamour  of  individual  courage  and  achievement  has 
become  more  remote  than  ever  before.  You  get  killed  by  a  shell 
fired  ten  miles  away,  you  never  see  the  enemy,  and  it  is  dirty 
work  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  nothing  to  glory  about 
in  it,  and  every  man  of  heart  shudders  that  such  things  can  be. 
The  newspapers  and  the  illustrated  magazines  fail  utterly  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  realities  of  the  war  in  Serbia,  and  I  myself 
shall  not  even  attempt  to  describe  the  shame  and  horror  of  it 
all.  Only  those  who  have  lived  this  war  can  grasp  something 
of  its  vile  iniquity,  the  others,  the  lucky  ones,  can  never 
understand. 

Before  the  Bulgarian  demand  for  Macedonia  assumed  an  urgent 
form,  we  all  thought  things  would  go  on  indefinitely  in  the  way 
to  which  we  had  become  accustomed  since  we  had  flung  the 
Austrians  out  of  Serbia.  That  is  to  say,  we  would  get  a  few 
shells  and  bombs  dropped  on  to  us  occasionally  unawares,  but 
there  was  no  fear  of  an  invasion.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
cowardly  Bulgars  begin  to  press  for  the  immediate  cession  of 
Macedonia  than  we  guessed  we  were  in  for  trouble.  The  general 
feeling  was  that  we  would  rather  be  crushed  by  the  Austrians 
than  yield  to  Bulgaria  a  single  inch  of  our  territory.  As  is  now 
generally  known,  the  Allies  tried  to  persuade  us  to  give  way  to 
Ferdinand’s  demands.  They  even  went  the  length  of  threatening 
to  support  us  no  longer  if  we  proved  obstinate  and  refused  to 
give  up  what  we  had  earned  so  dearly.  Of  course,  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  their  own  interests  primarily  in  view,  as  they 
knew  very  well  that  as  long  as  Serbia  held  the  Danube  and  the 
railway  connection  Belgrade — Nish  there  was  no  fear  of  the 
Bosche  sending  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Turks  and  inter¬ 
fering  with  their  plans  in  Gallipoli.  It  was  a  finished  piece  of 
egoism  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  Even  supposing  Serbia  had 
been  ready  to  give  the  hated  Bulgars  all  that  they  asked  for,  it  is 
futile  to  imagine  that  this  sacrifice  would  have  averted  war  with 
Bulgaria.  Germany  was  determined  to  crush  Serbia;  it  was 
vital  to  her  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  Turkey,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  so  w'as  to  bring  Bulgaria  in.  When  it  became  evident 
that  we  were  going  to  have  trouble  on  our  eastern  frontier,  we 
at  once  started  preparations  for  concentrating  troops  against 
Bulgaria.  We  were  told  by  the  Allies  not  to  attack,  and  they 
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all  more  or  less  guaranteed  that  Bulgaria  had  no  evil  intentions 
towards  ourselves. 

To  the  very  last  they  appeared  to  believe  that  Ferdinand 
would  never  venture  to  come  into  conflict  with  Russia,  Britain 
and  France.  As  usual,  the  weak  had  to  give  way ;  we  allowed 
the  Bulgars  to  mobilise  and  concentrate.  When  they  were 
quite  ready,  and  the  Ausfro-Germans  were  making  good  progress 
in  the  north,  they  began  hostilities  with  the  absolute  certainty 
of  success,  for  the  Serbian  army  numbered  barely  200,000  men 
as  against  some  600,000  Austro-Germans  and  Bulgars  with 
plentiful  artillery  and  unlimited  ammunition.  My  object,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  deplore  mistakes  made,  or  to  go  into  politics,  but 
merely  to  give  some  account  of  what  happened  at  Belgrade. 

Our  defences  there  had  never  been  very  strong,  and  three 
naval  missions  were  sent  out  by  our  Allies  to  protect  the  Danube, 
and  prevent  enemy  transports  from  forcing  a  passage  with  guns 
and  ammunition  for  Turkey.  The  French  had  three  9-inch  naval 
guns — two  on  Topchider  Hill  and  one  on  Samar,  opposite 
Panchevo.  The  British  had  eight  4‘7  naval  guns,  divided  into 
four  batteries  of  two  guns  each.  One  battery  was  on  Veliki 
Vrachar,  another  on  Cholin  Grob,  the  third  at  Grozka,  and  the 
fourth  at  Ostruznitza.  There  was  also  the  patrol  boat  known  as 
The  Terror  of  the  Danube,  carrying  two  torpedoes  with  dropping 
gear,  one  three-pounder,  and  a  machine-gun.  The  British  con¬ 
tingent,  moreover,  laid  several  mine-fields,  both  contact  and 
observation,  and  established  four  floating  torpedo  batteries,  as 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  fire  torpedoes  from  tubes  on  the  river  banks.  An  observation 
mine-field  and  a  torpedo  battery  were  fixed  up  in  the  Sava 
between  the  broken  spans  of  the  railway  bridge,  and  similar 
defensive  measures  were  taken  in  the  Danube.  The  Russian 
sailors  had  four  naval  guns  in  the  fortress,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  mine-fields  and  torpedo  batteries  placed  at  intervals  in  the  Sava 
and  Danube  right  down  as  far  as  Kladovo.  Apart  from  these 
defences  we  had  our  own  troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Zivkovitch,  with  a  few  howutzer  batteries  and  siege  guns.  Every¬ 
thing  had  been  done  with  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  make  a 
crossing  or  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  force  a  passage 
down  the  Danube  impossible.  But  the  evil  moment  came  when 
some  of  our  troops  and  batteries  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  service 
on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  Our  power  of  resistance  was  thus 
seriously  weakened,  and  we  were  all  greatly  depressed.  The  next 
loss  w'as  the  removal  of  the  French  flying  detachment,  which 
consisted  of  ten  aeroplanes.  Up  till  then  the  French  aviators  had 
given  us  invaluable  help  in  keeping  us  informed  of  the  enemy’s 
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movements.  For  some  time  before  they  left  they  had  been 
reporting  concentration  of  the  enemy’s  forces  between  Semlin  and 
Kupinovo,  and  stated  that  every  night  they  could  hear  the 
continuous  rumbling  of  heavy  vehicles  and  the  noise  of  wood 
being  sawed  and  hammered.  Otherwise  everything  was  very 
quiet,  there  was  no  shelling,  no  dropping  of  bomhs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  life  in  Belgrade  was  very  gay.  The  main  street  was 
always  packed  with  the  usual  crowd  of  cavaliers  and  ladies  in  the 
dernier  cri — short  skirts  and  small  hats.  The  restaurants 
“Russki  Tsar”  and  “Balkan”  were  crammed  with  people,  not  a 
table  to  be  had.  A  very  interesting  crowd  it  was  too — French 
sailors  in  blue  with  their  little  red  “  toories  ”  on  top,  British 
marines  in  khaki,  Russians  with  their  big  boots,  British,  French, 
Russian,  and  Danish  nurses  and  doctors.  There  they  all  were, 
walking  about  or  sitting  outside  the  cafes,  whilst  motors  and  cahs 
sped  hither  and  thither  as  if  no  enemy  had  been  anywhere  near, 
and  yet  hardly  two  thousand  yards  away  any  amount  of  guns 
were  ready  to  put  an  abrupt  end  to  everything.  Aeroplanes  were 
such  a  common  sight  that  people  scarcely  troubled  to  watch  them 
as  they  circled  overhead.  The  sharp  crack  of  shrapnel  bursting 
hundreds  of  yards  in  the  air  would  be  followed  by  the  remark : 
“Very  near  thing  that!”  or  “What  a  waste  of  ammunition!” 
according  as  the  anti-aircraft  practice  was  good  or  bad,  but 
nobody  thought  much  more  about  it.  There  had  been  very  little 
bombarding,  comparatively  speaking,  since  we  gave  the  Austrians 
a  lesson  by  firing  back  double  what  they  gave  us  on  Semlin  and 
Panchevo  simultaneously. 

On  Monday,  October  4th,  we  had  just  finished  lunch  when  a 
quick  banging  of  guns  was  heard  close  to  our  headquarters  oppo¬ 
site  Slavia.^  We  went  out  into  the  garden  and  saw  a  German 
aeroplane  circling  above  that  part  of  the  town.  Judging  by  the 
large  number  of  woolly  puffs  in  the  sky,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
several  of  our  anti-aircraft  batteries  were  hard  at  work  trying  vo 
bring  the  machine  down.  We  could  distinctly  hear  the  swish 
of  the  shrapnel  bullets  rushing  to  the  ground,  and  one  burst  so  low 
above  us  that  we  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  went  under 
the  projecting  eaves  of  the  house  for  shelter.  After  this  had  gone 
on  for  about  an  hour  we  heard  the  enemy’s  guns  start  booming, 
and  soon  discovered  they  were  trying  to  find  our  anti-aircraft 
batteries.  More  or  less  continuous  fire  was  kept  up  until  it  was 
dark,  when  everything  quieted  down  again.  We  all  thought  the 
show  w’as  over  as  usual,  but  at  10  p.m.  they  started  firing  again 
at  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes.  This  looked  suspicious,  but 
none  of  us  realised  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Next  day 
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nothing  much  happened  in  the  forenoon.  After  lunch  I  took  the 
car  and  went  down  to  see  a  friend  whose  house  stands  near  the  big 
market.  On  the  way  I  noticed  people  hurrying  more  than  usual 
and  looking  now  one  way,  now  another,  but  as  the  throttle  was 
open  and  I  w^as  driving  fast  I  paid  little  attention  to  them.  Just 
as  I  was  turning  off  the  main  street  near  the  University  I  heard 
a  tremendous  crash,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  rose  from 
somewhere  near  the  theatre,  and  on  arriving  at  the  house  I  learned 
that  the  Austrians  were  bombarding  the  fortress  and  Dorcholski 
Kray.  The  object  of  my  visit  was  to  arrange  a  dinner-party  for 
the  7th,  my  birthday,  the  house  in  question  being  very  suitable 
for  such  entertainments.  I  found  my  friend  at  home,  and  we 
actually  began  going  over  the  number  of  knives,  forks,  plates,  and 
glasses  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  twenty-odd  guests  I  had 
invited.  But  the  noise  of  the  enemy’s  heavy  shells  shrieking 
through  the  air  overhead,  and  the  bursting  crash  a  few  seconds 
later,  showed  only  too  plainly  something  serious  was  afoot.  We 
decided  there  and  then  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  birthday  feast 
and  get  back  to  headquarters  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  locked 
up  the  house  and  were  just  getting  into  the  car  when  a  big  shell 
exploded  farther  down  the  street  and  humming  fragments 
whizzed  past  us.  We  waited  for  no  more,  but  drove  off  full  tilt, 
thankful  that  the  snorting  of  the  engine  prevented  us  from  hearing 
the  whistling  of  the  shells.  Every  shop  was  closed  and  the  streets 
were  absolutely  deserted,  so  we  tore  along  towards  Slavia  at  a 
furious  pace.  This  time  the  bombardment  had  begun  in  earnest, 
and  our  own  guns  were  joining  in  the  chorus.  Orders  were  given 
to  pack  and  get  ready  to  go.  The  admiral  and  I  went  out  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of 
explosions  and  the  howling  of  shells,  and  more  than  once  we 
dodged  behind  a  house  when  a  big  one  was  heard  coming  in  our 
direction.  After  watching  the  sight  from  the  Stari  Senyak,  just 
beyond  the  Observatory,  until  we  were  tired,  we  returned,  and 
I  started  to  pack  my  things.  Although  I  was  living  in 
Studenichka  ulitsa,  all  my  clothes,  service  and  civilian,  were  at 
my  own  house  in  Jugovichka  ulitsa,  and  I  was  determined  to  save 
them  if  possible.  Towards  9  p.m.  I  got  the  car,  and  taking  my 
orderly  with  me,  went  to  the  house.  The  town  was  like  a  city 
of  the  dead.  The  electric  generating  station  had  been  smashed, 
but  the  w'hole  place  was  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  buildings  set  on 
fire  by  incendiary  shells. 

I  very  quickly  got  all  my  clothes  out  of  the  cupboards  and 
bundled  them  into  the  car.  I  felt  a  sharp  pang  at  having  once 
more  to  part  from  my  piano  and  all  my  other  treasures,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  I  just  locked  the  door  and  left  every- 
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thing  ready  for  the  first  Bosche  that  came  that  way.  We  sjx 
the  night  at  headquarteus,  hut  did  not  get  much  rest,  as  the 
telephone-bell  kept  going  all  the  time,  and  the  noise  of  the 
enemy’s  shells  bursting,  and  our  own  guns  firing,  made  sleep 
difficult.  Next  day,  the  6th,  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
unpleasantest  I  ever  spent.  There  was  one  continuous  roar  of 
guns  firing  everywhere,  anywhere.  The  admiral  and  myself  went 
out  to  watch  proceedings  from  the  Stari  Senyak,  and  it  w’as  a  sight 
w'orth  seeing.  A  heavy  black  cloud  of  smoke  hung  over  Belgrade. 
Many  houses  were  on  fire  and  could  not  be  saved  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  water  main,  and  in  every  direction  the  explod¬ 
ing  shells  threw  up  towering  pillars  of  smoke,  bricks  and  dust. 
Topchider  Hill  and  Veliki  Vrachar  were  wreathed  in  smoke,  but 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  from  the  railway 
bridge  to  the  slaughter-house  was  terrible  beyond  words.  I 
cannot  describe  my  feelings  or  the  scene.  We  stood  there 
speechless,  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  One 
enemy  heavy  battery  was  firing  at  Fesetechki’s  Mill  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  the  cigarette  factory  to  the  main  road  to 
Kraguievatz.  This  battery  was  gradually  increasing  its  range 
towards  the  main  road,  where  hundreds  of  women  and  children 
were  hurrying  along.  As  we  watched  two  shells  burst  on  the 
road  itself,  and  when  the  smoke  blew  clear  we  saw  dead  horses 
and  shattered  remnants  of  what  had  been  two  carts  filled  with 
women  and  children,  I  cannot  say  how  many  innocent  people 
perished  in  the  town  and  in  the  flight  for  safety,  but  the  number 
must  have  been  large.  On  getting  back  to  headquarters  we  found 
one  of  the  British  marines  wdio  had  just  come  up  from  the 
observation  post  at  the  railway  bridge  to  report  that  Sergeant 
Bolton  had  been  killed  by  having  his  skull  fractured  by  a  piece 
of  shrapnel.  Dr,  Meriwether,  the  naval  surgeon,  at  once  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  down  and  see  if  anything  could  be  done.  It  was  a 
fine  thing  to  do,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  we  did  that  there  was 
small  chance  of  getting  through  that  awful  fire  alive.  However, 
he  returned  after  dark,  bringing  back  poor  Bolton’s  body  on  a 
door.  He  told  us  it  was  hell  down  there,  and  that  the  men  in 
the  trenches  were  so  dazed  by  the  incessant  artillery  fire  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  living  from  the  dead.  Seeing  that  the 
enemy  had  at  least  150  guns  to  our  30  we  realised  that  the  game 
was  up.  Shells  were  bursting  all  over  the  place,  several  hit  the 
Slavia  itself,  and  we  expected  to  have  one  crashing  into  us  at  any 
moment.  One  of  our  officers  picked  up  a  red-hot  case  just  outside 
the  house,  letting  it  drop  with  a  yell  when  it  burned  his  fingers. 
As  things  were  now  getting  very  serious  I  asked  for  instructions 
from  Torlak,  but  was  told  they  would  let  us  know  in  good  time 
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when  to  leave.  We  all  felt  the  end  was  near,  and  I  gave  orders 
for  our  car,  our  motor-lorry,  and  our  two  horse  carriages  to  be 
ready  to  start  at  any  moment,  the  horses  to  remain  harnessed  all 
night,  and  the  chauffeurs  to  sleep  in  their  cars.  It  was  a  night 
to  be  remembered.  I  thought  of  one  of  Dante’s  visions.  The 
whole  sky  was  lit  up  with  the  glare  of  burning  houses,  guns  were 
booming  across  the  rivers,  shells  were  wailing,  shrieking,  and 
bursting  everywhere,  our  own  guns  were  splitting  the  air  with 
their  rapid  fire — no,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  it  was  like. 

It  was  hell  let  loose,  and  I  can  still  see  the  hot  angry  sky  above 
blazing  Belgrade,  and  the  black  figures  of  old  men  and  women 
and  children  fleeing  for  their  lives.  Every  member  of  our  Mission 
was  at  headquarters  awaiting  orders.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  At  2  a.m.,  just  as  I  had  dozed  off,  I  was  rudely 

(awakened  by  a  N.C.O.  and  told  that  the  Austrians  had  effected  a 
crossing  on  the  Danube  Quays  and  on  the  Kalimegdan.  At  first 
I  could  not  believe  my  ears ;  a  perfect  pandemonium  w^as  going 
on,  the  sharp  reports  of  machine-guns  and  rifles  could  be  distinctly 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  guns;  the  air  w'as  alive  with  bullets, 
shrapnel  and  high  explosive  shell,  and  the  whole  place  seethed 
like  a  fiery  furnace.  I  rang  up  Torlak  and  told  them  the  Austrians 
had  landed,  and  asked  if  we  w'ere  to  remain,  and  was  told  to 
await  orders.  Every  now  and  then  somebody  would  rush  in  and 
report  that  the  Austrians  had  landed  and  were  gradually  pressing 
forward,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  to  consist  of  screaming 
shells  and  singing,  droning  bullets.  At  dawn  I  sallied  forth,  and 
on  my  way  down  the  Birchaninova  ulitsa  I  met  a  lot  of  wounded 
hobbling  or  being  carried  towards  the  military  hospital.  Every 
now  and  again  I  took  shelter  behind  a  tree  or  in  some  doorway 
when  the  rush  of  bullets  or  the  crack  of  shrapnel  came  too  near  to 
be  pleasant.  At  last,  about  10  a.m.,  the  order  came  for  us  to 
leave  Belgrade  and  join  General  Zivkovitch’s  staff  on  Torlak.  I 
drove  with  the  admiral  in  our  car,  and  some  of  the  officers  came 
on  in  our  two  carriages,  both  of  which  had  been  damaged  during 
the  night  by  fragments  of  shell.  One  had  a  big  hole  torn  through 
the  front  splashboard,  and  the  other  had  a  lamp  and  a  large  piece 
of  the  side  knocked  off.  The  men  were  ordered  to  march  out. 
Soon  after  we  started  we  passed  the  two  carts  we  had  seen  blown 
to  bits  the  day  before,  and  had  to  go  very  slowly  as  they  blocked 
the  road  almost  completely.  We  were  not  happy,  knowing  that 
the  same  fate  might  overtake  us  at  any  moment.  The  human 
*  victims  had  been  removed,  but  three  dead  horses  and  the  broken 
carts  remained  as  proofs  of  the  Huns’  Kultur.  All  along  the 
’  road  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  people  were  hurrying,  many  with 
^  nothing  but  what  they  stood  in,  and  I  felt  horribly  uncomfortable 
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driving  past  them  in  a  car.  I  seemed  to  see  reproach  in  every 
eye.  It  was  a  curious  change  to  be  on  Torlak,  out  of  danger, 
and  yet  able  to  see  everything,  and  I  spent  my  birthday  watching 
the  Austro-Germans  bombarding  Belgrade.  You  can  imagine  my 
feelings  on  seeing  at  Torlak  for  the  first  time  a  lot  of  real  German 
prisoners  with  spiked  helmets — the  genuine  Pickelhaube — drawn 
up  in  a  long  line.  It  gave  me  a  curious  sensation  to  set  eyes  on 
these  fellows  after  having  read  so  much  about  them,  and  seen 
so  many  pictures  of  them  in  the  English  papers.  I  spoke  to 
several  of  them — some  were  Berliners,  some  Hamburgers,  and  it 
was  astonishing  how  cool  they  kept  when  I  told  them  they  were 
the  biggest  swine  on  God’s  earth.  I  told  one  of  them  to  take 
off  his  dirty  helmet,  which  he  did  after  being  induced  to  hurry 
up  about  it  by  a  kick  on  the  latter  end.  I  tore  off  the  khaki 
cover  and  took  the  eagle  with  its  inscription  :  “  Mit  Gott  fiir  Konig 
und  Vaterland,”  which  I  shall  preserve  as  a  souvenir  of  the  first 
Keichsdeutschers  captured  on  Serbian  soil.  They  have  managed 
to  crush  Serbia  for  the  moment  by  dint  of  overwhelming  numbers 
and  unlimited  artillery,  but  this  eagle  will  remind  me  that  we 
kept  them  at  bay  as  long  as  was  humanly  possible. 

The  rest  of  my  birthday  was  spent  in  watching  Belgrade  being 
knocked  to  bits.  All  our  guns  had  been  demolished  by  this  time 
every  gun  belonging  to  our  Allies  was  likewise  out  of  action,  and, 
with  them,  all  hope  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  crossing  in 
force  vanished  completely  away.  All  the  English  officers  and 
men  except  Admiral  Troubridge,  Lieutenant-Commander  Kerr, 
and  myself  were  sent  down  to  Chupriya,  but  we  had  special 
permission  from  General  Zivkovitch  to  stay  at  Torlak  until 
Belgrade  passed  definitely  out  of  our  hands.  At  about  9  p.m.  on 
the  8th  we  were  told  that  the  enemy  had  taken  Banovo  Brdo 
and  Topchider  Hill,  and  we  were  ordered  to  leave.  It  was  raining 
hard,  a  pitch  dark  night,  and  the  roads  a  crawling  mass  of  bullock- 
wagons,  guns,  and  ammunition  columns.  However,  in  spite  of 
all  we  got  through  to  Mladenovatz  at  2  a.m.  next  morning,  half- 
frozen  and  soaked  to  the  skin  after  a  miserable  night  in  the  car. 
After  a  rest  until  7  a.m.  we  started  for  Chupriya,  but  had  hardly 
got  a  mile  out  of  the  town  when  we  slid  off  the  road  into  a  ditch, 
overturning  gracefully  as  we  went.  We  struggled  for  more  than 
an  hour  to  get  it  out,  but  finally  gave  up  the  attempt  and  decided 
to  walk  back  to  Mladenovatz  and  continue  our  journey  by  train. 
After  a  long  wait  a  goods  train,  with  open  trucks  only,  came  in. 
It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  those  open  trucks  packed  with  people 
of  all  classes,  wet  through  and  shivering,  and  yet  only  too  glad 
to  have  got  away  alive.  Most  of  them  had  walked  from  Belgrade 
to  Balya — seven  hours’  winding  through  mud  ankle-deep— some 
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of  the  women  were  in  cotton  dressing-gowns,  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  coal  with  which  the  trucks  were  filled.  All  of  them  looked 
haggard  and  half-dead  with  fatigue  and  exposure.  We  climbed 
into  one  of  these  trucks  and  arrived  at  Chupriya  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  at  once  made  arrangements  for  our  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  the  sugar  works  there,  and  enjoyed  the  heavenly  luxury  of 
a  bath  and  bed.  What  was  worth  more  than  anything  else  was 
the  silence  and  the  sense  of  security — no  more  booming  of  guns 
or  fear  of  being  at  any  moment  blown  to  powder.  After  ten  days 
of  absolute  content  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Kraguievatz 
at  once.  I  was  very,  very  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  my  sailor 
friends,  but  orders  are  orders,  and  I  drove  over  to  Kraguievatz 
that  night.  On  reporting  at  headquarters  I  was  told  I  was  to 
join  the  British  troops  at  Salonica,  and  that  my  train  left  at 
midnight.  I  was  introduced  to  Colonel  Malcolm,  the  staff  officer 
of  the  British  force,  and  informed  I  was  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
to  Salonica.  It  took  us  eight  days  to  make  the  journey,  and  I 
confess  I  was  more  than  glad  to  see  a  bit  of  civilisation  again. 
We  who  are  here  have  hearkened  to  the  war  spirit  which  says  : 
Don’t  worry  about  to-morrow,  make  the  best  of  everything,  and 
trust  in  Providence.  We  Serbians  feel  as  never  before  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  left  in  the  lurch,  and  that  our  Allies  are  able 
and  determined  to  put  things  right  for  us  before  the  end. 

A  Serbian  Officer. 


THE  CHOICE  AT  GRACIALNITZA.^ 


Gracialnitza  !  Gracialnitza ! 

The  long  mists  lift, 

The  time-woven  shadows  shift, 

The  ancient  church  stands  once  more  on  the  plain. 

The  people  sob  and  sway. 

Low-kneeling  on  the  sodden  floor ;  split  lights 
Fall  here  and  there  astray 
On  sinewed  flesh  or  softer  woman’s  breast. 

On  the  still-moving  Priest, 

Bearing  the  broken  Body  of  the  Lord, 

On  men  that  moan  and  pray 
“Lord,  slay  the  Turk,  yea,  slay. 

Be  merciful,  0  Lord.” 

Lazzaro,  Lazzaro ! 

Far  up,  beyond, 

A  man  kneels  at  God’s  Altar,  dumb,  alone. 

Moveless  as  one  in  sleep. 

So  long  the  road  and  steep 
That  leads  from  this  low  earth  to  God’s  high  heaven. 

Till  a  faint  formless  light 
Gathers  against  the  rough-hewn  shrouded  Christ, 
Gathers,  and  fades  again  to  nothingness. 

Lazzaro,  Lazzaro ! 

Is  it  a  gleam 

From  Paradise,  a  dream? 

Or  verily  Gabriel  that  standeth  there? 

The  hungry  Blackbirds  wing  their  circling  way 
Without  the  grey  church  o’er  the  great  wide  plain. 

And  all  around,  beyond 

Moslems  breathe  fire  and  slaughter  ’gainst  the  Christ. 

(1)  Lazzaro,  last  King  of  independent  Serbia,  waged  war  for  some  years  against 
the  invading  Turks,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  “Field  of  Blackbirds” 
in  the  Plains  of  Kossovo,  1389,  after  which  Serbia  came  under  Turkish  dominion 
for  more  than  400  years.  According  to  the  old  Serbian  legend,  on  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Kossovo  the  Serbians  communicated  in  the  ancient  church 
of  Gracialnitza,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Plains  of  Kossovo.  The  story  runs 
that  on  this  occasion  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  King  Lazzaro,  offering  him 
the  choice  between  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  crown.  The  King  chose  the 
latter,  and  on  the  following  day  met  his  death  on  the  Plains  of  Kossovo.  [The 
battle  was  called  by  the  Serbians  “The  Field  of  Blackbirds”  from  the  large 
numbers  of  blackbirds  that  feasted  upon  the  slain.] 
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Is  that  a  Voice 

That  breathes  no  word,  nor  utters  any  sound, 

Yet  speaketh  :  “  Make  thy  choice, 

God  giveth  thee  this  day 

To  choose  ’twixt  crown  on  earth,  and  crown  in  heaven.” 
Lazzaro,  Lazzaro ! 

Is’t  whisper  of  the  moaning,  crawling  wind? 

A  sigh  of  creaking  wood,  a  strangling  sob 
From  childing  girl  in  pain? 

Not  Gabriel,  no  voice? 

The  circling  Blackbirds  seek  the  sinking  sun. 

Far  from  Kossovo  Plain. 

Lazzaro,  Lazzaro ! 

The  Light  that  gathers,  fades,  and  glows  once  more. 

The  Voice  that  breathes  no  words,  nor  utters  sound. 

”  Choose  thou  this  day. 

Wilt  thou  be  king  on  earth,  or  king  in  heaven?” 

Far  off,  below. 

The  people  sob  and  pray, 

‘‘0  Lord,  have  mercy,  stay 
The  Turk,  and  give  the  victory  to  the  Cross.” 

With  oncoming  twilight  veers  the  creeping  wind. 

And  the  far-circling  Blackbirds  wheel  and  turn 
Over  the  great  wide  Plain  of  Kossovo. 

Lazzaro,  Lazzaro ! 

The  priests  have  ta’en  the  Body  of  the  Lord. 

The  sobbing  swaying  multitude  are  gone. 

Alone  in  Gracialnitza  kneels  the  King 

Save  for  the  shifting  visions  :  — 

Scarlet,  purple,  gold. 

Proud  men  neck-bowed,  fair  women  ermine-stoled — 
Or  Darkness,  and  a  naked  corpse  below 
Upon  the  desolate  Plains  of  Kossovo? 

Lazzaro,  Lazzaro ! 

The  King  stirs  and  a  slow  wind  stealing  by 
Scatters  the  shadow  where  had  been  the  Light. 

No  sound  is  there,  no  voice. 

Yet  hath  he  made  his  choice — 

‘‘I  choose  God’s  Kingdom,  lest  I  lose  my  soul.” 

♦  ♦  *  #  »  « 

What  seest  thou  there  on  desolate  Kossovo? 

I  see  the  Blackbirds  stooping  long  and  low 
O’er  prey  that  they  have  found  on  Kossovo. 

E.  J.  Arnold. 
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Our  view  of  the  Liber  Amoris  as  a  work  of  imaginative  art 
has  been  seriously  impeded  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
founded  on  fact.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
English  criticism,  and  there  are  two  tendencies  exemplified  in 
it  which  call,  if  not  for  correction,  at  least  for  remark.  The  first 
is  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  academic  persons,  to  believe  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  man  of  genius  is  to  be  gentlemanly.  If 
he  is  not  gentlemanly  they  expend  their  talents  in  explaining 
away  his  ungentlemanliness.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Keats 
who  wrote  the  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne  has  been  artificially 
segregated  from  the  Keats  who  wrote  the  poems,  and  that  the 
Hazlitt  of  the  Liber  Amoris  has  been  rendered  carefully  distinct 
from  the  Hazlitt  of  the  essays  on  walking  tours.  And  yet  these 
two  cases,  while  they  are  heirs  of  the  same  mental  confusion, 
present  a  difference  which  must  be  clearly  distinguished.  The 
letters  of  Keats  are  not  among  Keats’s  deliberate  works  of  art,  and 
their  inclusion  was  not  by  him  so  authorised  or  contemplated. 
Because  they  are  beautiful  and  valuable,  emanations  of  the  same 
pure  spirit  that  made  the  poems,  we  are  glad  to  have  them 
there,  and  to  think  of  them  in  the  same  moment ;  but  the  field 
in  which  they  are  strictly  relevant  is  the  field  of  biographical 
explication,  and  not  the  field  of  aesthetic  regard.  Finally,  of 
course,  the  two  fields  are  one,  and  therein  lies  the  absurdity  of 
segregation ;  for  criticism  as  long  ago  as  Ben  Jonson  discovered 
“the  impossibility  of  any  man’s  being  a  good  poet  without  first 
being  a  good  man.”  The  fact  that  the  two  fields  are  finally  one, 
however,  does  not  palliate  and  does  not  excuse  what  has  been 
done  to  the  Liber  Amoris  of  Hazlitt.  In  this  case  biographical 
explication  has  pushed  itself  forward  and  elbowed  out  msthetic 
appreciation  altogether ;  and  this  is  the  second  tendency  of 
English  criticism  to  which  I  have  alluded.  For  the  fact  is  that 
the  Liber  Amoris  is  not  a  posthumous  collection  of  letters  and 
papers,  but  a  perfectly  deliberate  and  a  highly  characteristic  work 
of  art  issued  to  the  public  in  a  certain  form  in  the  author’s  own 
lifetime  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius.  What  place,  then,  is 
there  for  the  “regret”  with  which  the  gentlemanly  discretion  of 
a  wdiole  hierarchy  of  literary  critics  has  regarded  it?  What 
justification  is  there,  in  particular,  for  the  confusion  of  mind  by 
which  the  work  as  Hazlitt  issued  it  to  the  public  has  been  pushed 
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:  on  one  side,  and  by  which  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Hazlitt  has 
been  tacitly  assumed  to  be  the  same  thing  ? 
j  Let  us  make  the  matter  clear  by  means  of  an  imaginary  con- 
i  temporary  instance.  If  a  novel  were  to  be  published  of  which 
the  central  figure  were  a  chorus  girl,  let  us  say,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  the  novelist  showed  himself  acquainted  with  the 
'  most  esoteric  intimacies  of  her  career ;  would  a  proper  criticism 
conceive  itself  justified  in  demanding  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
relation  which  had  existed  between  novelist  and  chorus  girl  in 
real  life  before  it  delivered  judgment  upon  the  aosthetic  value  of 
i  the  novel?  The  answer  is  certainly  not  :  let  gentlemanliness 
!  forbid.  But  what  gentlemanliness  forbids  in  the  case  of  a  live 
[  author,  it  seems  expressly  to  sanction  in  the  case  of  a  dead  one. 
[  It  is  so  much  easier  to  investigate  the  life  of  an  artist  than  to 
appreciate  at  its  face  value  the  art  he  has  made.  It  does  not  seem 

Ian  extraordinary  proposition  to  assert  that  Hazlitt’s  Liber  Amoris 
is  the  work  of  that  name.  But  Mr.  le  Gallienne  thinks  otherwise. 
I  cannot  but  regard  this  gentleman’s  Liber  Amoris,  now  First 
literally  Transcribed  from  the  Original  MS.,”  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  a  confused  mind  in  the  history  of  literary 
criticism,  and  I  am  astonished  that  twenty  years  ago  someone  did 
I  not  say  so.^  For  what  does  that  work  amount  to  but  the  virtual 
i  substitution  for  the  Liber  Amoris  as  Hazlitt  chose  to  publish  it 
S  of  the  Liber  Amoris  as  Hazlitt  chose  not  to  publish  it?  It  is  not 
i  even  a  chip  from  the  artist’s  workshop — and  all  such  things  are 
I  slightly  absurd.  It  is  principally  a  collection  of  the  private  letters 
from  Hazlitt  to  the  father  of  Coventry  Patmore,  out  of  which  a 

I  part  of  the  published  work  called  Liber  Amoris  was  made,  as 
everyone  knows.  But  to  publish  these  letters  in  the  form  in 
which  Hazlitt  did  not  publish  them,  and  to  call  them  “the  original 
manuscript  of  Liber  Amoris,”  is  precisely  as  if  you  were  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  private  letters  of  the  novelist  to  the  chorus 
girl  and  to  publish  them  as  the  “original  manuscript”  of  the 
novel.  The  confusion  of  aesthetic  appreciation  with  biographical 
explication  could  hardly  go  further. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  le  Gallienne,  by  his  edition  of  Liber 
Amoris,  was  only  giving  logical  expression  to  a  confusion  of  mind 
which  had  existed  before  him.  One  searches  in  vain  for  anyone 
who  has  submitted  himself  to  the  hook  for  what  it  could  give  him 
of  pleasure  or  profit.  Lord  Houghton,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of 
writing  about  Keats,  paid  a  tribute  to  Hazlitt’s  book  for  what 
we  should  now  call  its  psychological  value,  but  this  is  an  honour¬ 
able  and  almost  a  single  exception.  ,  Liber  Amoris  has  always 
been  accorded  recognition,  not  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  a 
(1)  Hazlitt’s  Liber  Amoris.  Privately  printed.  1894. 
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biographical  lapse  from  virtue.  The  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,^ 
committed  himself  to  two  judgments  :  first,  that  Hazlitt  was  a 
dull  writer  if  you  read  him  all  through,  and  second,  that  he  was 
a  typical  Dissenter.  He  proved  by  his  second  assertion  that 
he  can  hardly  have  been  at  the  pains  of  verifying  his  first. 
When  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  came  to  Liber  Amoris  he  treated  his 
readers  to  jocose  allusions  to  “the  lovely  Sarah,”  “the  divine 
Sarah,”  and  so  on,  and  even  went  so  far  as  in  one  place  to  give  her 
name  as  Miss  “Wilson.”  You  cannot  both  respect  a  man  and 
treat  his  memory  with  impertinence.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
however,  adopts  that  attitude,^  and  in  a  diligent  attempt  to  keep 
up  his  own  character  for  pleasantness  finds  the  Liber  Amoris 
“vile  kitchen  stuff,  fit  only  for  the  midden.”  It  is  to  Mr.  Birrell’s 
pen  that  we  owe  the  statement  that  “the  Liber  Amoris  is  believed 
to  have  deprived  the  world  of  a  life  of  Hazlitt  from  the  feeling  pen 
of  Tusitala.”  One  may  express  surprise  that  Stevenson,  if  his 
admiration  for  Hazlitt  really  went  to  these  lengths,  should  have 
found  it  killed  dead  on  a  reading  of  the  Liber  Amoris.  Was 
Stevenson  among  the  number  of  those  who  made  the  discovery  that 
Hazlitt  was  “not  quite  a  gentleman,”  and  who  joined  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  to  admire  him  on  this  side  gentility?  That  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  Nor,  in  this  connection,  do  the  pious  labours  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt  help  us  much.  The  late  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  a  man 
who,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  conceived  it  his  duty  to  write  the  life 
of  Hazlitt  three  times,  but  who  never  quite  succeeded  in  writing  it. 
He  never  forgot,  however,  that  the  subject  of  his  volumes  was  “my 
grandfather,”  and  that  it  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  have  unpleasant¬ 
ness  in  the  family.  We  are  seriously  indebted  to  this  writer  for 
the  sources  of  information  he  discovered  and  laid  open  to  us,  but 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  he  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  “indiscretion  ”  by  which  Hazlitt 
allowed  the  Liber  Amoris  to  be  published.® 

Let  it  be  here  asserted,  and  justified  a  little  later,  that  the 
reader  who  is  content  to  deplore  the  publication  of  the  Liber 
Amoris  does  not  understand  Hazlitt.  “A  man  could  hardly  have 
done  a  more  deliberately  stupid  injury  to  his  fame,”  says  Mr.  le 
Gallienne.  Let  it  be  added  that  the  class  of  mind  to  whom 
Sarah  Walker  is  a  “servant-girl,”  and  a  “servant-girl”  an 
incredible  object  for  the  love  of  man,  or,  at  least,  of  a  gentleman, 

(1)  Hours  in  a  Library.  Vol.  II. 

(2)  In  William  Hazlitt,  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series. 

(3)  There  is  also,  of  course,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  The  late  3Ir.  Henley  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  Hazlitt’s  critics  who  has  written  of  him  with  what  the  latter 
would  have  called  gusto.  But  Mr.  Henley  was  so  virile,  and  so  bent  upon 
finding  virility  (or  the  lack  of  it)  in  others,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  his  view 
of  the  Libtr  Amoris  does  not  suffer  a  little  from  this  complaint. 
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is  a  class  of  mind  that  cannot  understand  the  Liber  Ainoris.  I 
propose  to  regard  that  work — published,  according  to  Hazlitt’s 
judgment,  for  public  circulation,  and  not  according  to  Mr.  le 
Gallienne’s,  for  “private” — at  its  face  value  as  a  work  of 
imaginative  fiction. 

II. 

Liber  Amoris,  in  this  objective  view,  is  a  work  of  fiction,  the 
circumstances  of  which  (the  author  asks  us  to  supixjse)  “happened 
a  very  short  time  ago  to  a  native  of  North  Britain,  who  left  his 
own  country  early  in  life,  in  consequence  of  political  animosities 
and  an  ill-advised  connection  in  marriage.  It  was  some  years 
after  that  he  formed  the  fatal  attachment  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  narrative.  The  whole  was  transcribed  very  care¬ 
fully  with  his  own  hand,  a  little  before  he  set  out  for  the 
Continent  in  hopes  of  benefiting  by  a  change  of  scene,  but  he  died 
soon  after  in  the  Netherlands — it  is  supposed  of  disappointment 
preying  on  a  sickly  frame  and  morbid  state  of  mind.  It  was  his 
wish  that  what  had  been  his  strongest  feeling  while  living  should 
be  preserved  in  this  shape  when  he  was  no  more.”  Hazlitt, 
according  to  a  convention  which  has  been  well  followed  by  the 
novelists  of  two  centuries,  is  the  faithful  friend  into  whose  hands 
the  manuscript  has  been  entrusted ;  indeed,  he  is  not  so  much  as 
that,  since  the  work  in  his  own  lifetime  was  published 
anonymously.  The  narrative  falls  into  three  parts,  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  “  fatal  attachment  ”  of  its  hero  to  the  daughter  of  the 
house  at  which  he  lodged  in  London,  first  by  means  of  six  dialogues 
between  the  principals,  second  in  a  number  of  letters  written 
from  Scotland  by  the  hero  to  a  friend  and  go-between  in  London, 
and  third  in  some  concluding  letters  from  London  to  a  detached 
friend  in  Scotland.  The  three  sections  form  a  story  which  is 
partly  retrospective  in  its  action,  partly  continuous ;  the  crisis  is 
awaited  by  the  hero,  and  duly  recorded  by  him ;  with  the  final 
facts  we  are  acquainted  by  the  supposititious  friend  in  the  manner 
we  have  seen.  Regarded  as  a  work  of  fiction,  the  whole  has  a 
sufficient  naturalness  and  a  very  high  degree  of  art.  The  narra¬ 
tive  begins  when  H.  has  been  about  a  year  in  the  house,  and  from 
the  second  or  third  day  of  this  period — from  the  moment,  indeed, 
when  Sarah  first  came  into  the  room  bearing  his  breakfast — we 
are  to  conceive  that  he  has  been  living  in  the  delight  of  her  com¬ 
panionship.  Never  mind  what  Sarah  is ;  the  point  is  that  her 
occasional  presence  is  all  in  all  to  him,  the  achievement  of  pure 
solace  in  the  present,  the  promise  in  the  future  of  that  ideal 
assuagement  which  has  been  never  his.  For  a  year  he  has  been 
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living  from  day  to  day  for  the  beauty  of  her  entrances — snatching 
hours  from  oblivion,  and  hardly  daring  to  ask  himself  the  question 
of  their  basis.  As  for  her,  her  part  is  simply  passive.  Why  not 
go  on  ?  he  asks  himself ;  why  not  continue  to  live  in  this  paradise 
of  snatched  hours,  in  a  house  which,  even  when  his  own  door 
has  closed  behind  her  and  her  breakfast  tray,  is  pervaded  all 
the  time  by  her  below-stairs  presence?  Why  ask  questions,  when 
questions  will  need  answers,  and  answers  make  demand  on  action? 
But  indefinite  endurance  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  relationships. 
Grant  that  the  father  and  mother  below^-stairs  are  unideal  and 
complaisant  characters,  whiling  that  on  such  terms  a  pair  of  rooms 
should  retain  their  tenant,  there  is  still  the  sting  of  his  desire, 
urging  the  claims  of  more  complete  possession.  Thus  the  story 
is  in  little  the  epic  of  changing  and  recurring  nature,  the  tragedy 
of  the  impossible  status  quo.  So  long  as  he  has  S.  upon  his 
knee,  achieving  unreal  hours  in  a  dateless  calendar,  S.  is  the 
angel  of  his  dreams,  the  Madonna  of  the  “very  small  and  delicate 
picture  ”  after  Eaphael  that  he  gives  her.  “  Do  you  know  anyone 
it’s  like? — No,  sir. — Don’t  you  think  it  like  yourself? — No,  it’s 
much  handsomer  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.”  Let  Time  and  desire 
stand  still,  and  this  is  Heaven  ;  the  simple,  careful  phrases  of  this 
girl  are  heavenly  eloquence !  He  wishes  to  buy  her  a  flageolet; 
she  has  one  already,  but  this  is  a  pretty  one  of  ivory.  Will  she 
bring  up  her  own  to  show'  him?  “Not  to-night,  sir. — I  wash  you 
could. — I  cannot,  but  I  will  in  the  morning.” 

“The  next  morning  S.  brought  up  the  tea-kettle  as  usual,  and,  looking 
towards  the  tea-tray,  she  said,  ‘  Oh,  I  see  my  sister  has  forgot  the  teapot.' 
It  was  not  there,  sure  enough;  and,  tripping  downstairs,  she  came  up  in  a 
minute  with  the  teapot  in  one  hand  and  the  flageolet  in  the  other,  balanced 
so  sweetly  and  gracefully.  It  would  have  been  awkward  to  have  brought 
up  the  flageolet  on  the  tea-tray,  and  she  could  not  well  have  gone  dowTi 
again  on  purpose  to  fetch  it.  Something,  therefore,  was  to  be  omitted  as 
an  excuse.  Exquisite  witch !  But  do  I  love  her  the  less  dearly  for  it?  I 
cannot.” 


It  is  of  such  little  things  that  the  poignancy  of  the  book  is  made; 
we  may  notice,  for  another  example,  the  part  played  by  the  small 
bronze  figure  of  Napoleon.  The  art  of  all  this  is  consummate. 

“There  is  no  breathing  out  of  this  house,”  but  the  writer  is 
called  away  on  necessary  business,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book  we  have  his  letters.  He  leaves  with  all  hopes  and  no 
assurances,  without  positive  knowledge  that  the  girl  is  not  all  he 
thought  her,  but  with  one  poisoning  memory,  that  of  a  portion  of 
a  conversation  between  mother  and  daughter  he  chanced  to  over¬ 
hear  when  he  entered  the  kitchen  one  day  to  give  his  instructions. 
It  would  not,  as  long  as  he  w^as  in  the  house,  absolutely  bear  the 
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construction  his  reason  strove  to  put  upon  it ;  but  now  that  he  is 
out  of  the  house,  his  reason,  working  upon  memory,  and  with 
nothing  of  the  beloved  one  to  opjxise  it,  drives  him  mad.  She 
does  not  reply  to  his  letters ;  and  then  the  most  formal  little  note 
of  business  comes,  telling  him  nothing.  Everything,  all  his  hopes, 
all  his  fears,  equally  exaggerated  by  distance  and  uncertainty,  he 
i  puts  into  letters  to  his  friend  in  London,  urging  him,  finally 
beseeching  him,  to  go  to  the  lodging-house  and  to  see  what  he 
himself  makes  of  the  inhabitants.  This  friend,  with  his  owm  easy 
triumphs,  is  sufficiently  characterised.  The  figure  of  poor  H.  is 
plain  before  us.  "'That  S.  W.  might  have  been  mine,  and  now 
never  can,  these  are  the  two  sole  propositions  that  for  ever  stare 
me  in  the  face,  and  look  ghastly  in  my  poor  brain.  I  am  in  some 
sense  proud  that  I  can  feel  this  dreadful  passion — it  gives  me  a 
kind  of  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  love — but  I  could  have  wished  it 
had  been  for  an  object  that  at  least  could  have  understood  its 
value  and  pitied  its  excess.”  The  picture  is  that  of  a  man  of 
genius,  forty-five  years  of  age  or  so,  put  off  his  work,  put  off  his 
mental  balance,  by  a  chit  of  a  lodging-house  girl.  He  blames 
himself  that  he  went  so  far  with  her,  he  blames  himself  that  he 
did  not  go  farther,  as  a  mere  careless  libertine  would  have  done. 
Finally,  he  blames  his  unhappy  constitution.  ‘‘The  sense  I  have 
of  beauty  raises  me  for  a  moment  above  myself,  but  depresses  me 
the  more  afterwards,  when  I  recollect  how  it  is  thrown  away  in 
vain  admiration,  and  that  it  only  makes  me  more  susceptible  of 
pain  from  the  mortifications  I  meet  with.  Would  I  had  never 
seen  her!  ”  But  yet  again,  when  P.  writes  from  London  that  a 
marriage  is  not,  to  the  best  of  his  observation,  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  he  regards  his  life  as  saved,  and  says,  ‘‘She’s  a 
strange,  almost  an  inscrutable  girl ;  but  if  I  once  win  her  consent, 
I  shall  kill  her  with  kindness.” 

The  business  which  took  him  back  to  Scotland,  we  learn,  was 
the  dissolution  of  that  ‘‘ill-advised  connection”  in  marriage 
mentioned  at  the  beginning.  The  law’s  protractions  emerge  dimly 
from  the  background  of  this  second  part,  exacerbating  its  agonies. 
On  the  point  of  his  return  to  London  we  leave  him,  and  enter 
upon  the  third  part  of  the  narrative.  Back  at  the  lodging-house 
all  is  mockingly,  horribly,  delightfully  as  he  left  it.  The  little 
Napoleon  is  in  its  place  on  the  mantelshelf  of  his  room,  symbol  of 
everjdhing — or  of  nothing  I  Sarah  is  the  same,  and  yet  not  the 
same.  Even  those  delicious,  endless,  futureless  intimacies  cannot 
be  picked  up  at  the  point  at  w'hich  they  were  broken.  There 
is  a  new  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  family.  In  those  letters  from 
London  of  the  second  part  there  was  the  hint  contained  that  the 
good  people  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits  that  a  distinguished 
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man  should  take  on  so  on  account  of  their  daughter — as,  to  be 
sure,  they  would  be.  H.  is  now  a  free  man  (we  are  to  suppose), 
and  Sarah,  at  her  first  coming  into  his  room,  denies  him  the  kiss 
she  never  before  had  denied  him.  Conceiving  his  jealousy 
justified,  he  gives  vent  to  all  the  passions  of  outraged  self-pity 
which  the  previous  months  have  stored  up  :  there  is  a  terrible 
scene,  calculated  to  alarm  the  lodging-house,  followed  by  scenes 
of  as  abject  a  self-abasement,  with  the  mother  and  with  the 
daughter.  If  he  had  committed  any  extravagance,  he  tells  Sarah, 
it  was  because  he  could  not  bear  to  think  her  short  of  perfection. 
“She  was  far  from  perfection,”  she  replied,  “wuth  an  air  and 
manner  (oh,  my  God  !)  as  near  it  as  possible.”  Poor  H.,  poor  native 
of  North  Britain,  an  heroical  disillusionment  must  be  his.  Slowly, 
and  with  an  infinite  naturalness,  it  comes,  until  in  a  moment  his 
beautiful  cold  statue  lies  in  ruins,  and  it  is  useless  to  breathe  upon 
it  any  more.  In  a  kind  of  false  calm  the  narrative  dies  out. 

As  a  picture  in  one  point  of  view  of  what  the  havoc  of  love 
can  do  with  a  man,  it  is  as  intimate  and  as  awful  as  Othello.  It 
is  truer  than  Othello,  because  Sarah  was,  and  Desdemona  was 
not,  the  true  cause  of  her  lover’s  delirium.  There  is  no  need 
here  for  an  lago’s  machinations,  nor  for  the  strange  unruly 
passions  of  a  Moor.  This  is  a  more  homely  story.  It  presents 
the  picture  of  a  man  of  genius  sitting  with  a  little  worthless  girl 
upon  his  knee,  and  making  of  her  passivity  a  Paradise ;  reading 
into  her  the  goddess  of  his  need,  and  exhausting  his  own  soul  in 
the  operation.  “For  love  is  strong  as  death;  jealousy  is  cruel 
as  the  grave  ;  the  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most 
vehement  flame.” 


III. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  of  genius  was  Hazlitt,  but  our  view 
of  the  Liber  Amor  is  as  a  work  of  imaginative  art  must  not,  as  I 
have  said,  be  impeded  by  that  circumstance.  “Imagination  is,” 
said  Hazlitt,  in  the  essay  On  Genius  and  Common  Sense,  “the 
power  of  carrying  on  a  given  feeling  into  other  situations,  which 
must  be  done  best  according  to  the  hold  which  the  feeling  itself 
has  taken  of  the  mind.”  When  Leigh  Hunt,  on  one  occasion, 
apropos  of  Shelley,  taxed  Hazlitt  with  a  want  of  imagination,  he 
replied  :  “If  you  mean  invention  or  fancy,  I  say  so  too,  but  if 
you  mean  a  disposition  to  sympathise  with  the  claims  or  merits 
of  others,  I  deny  it.”  Invention  or  fancy  in  the  Liber  Amoris 
there  is  not,  in  the  sense  that  every  incident  in  the  book,  with  the 
smallest  changes  of  sequence  and  significance,  happened,  as  far  as 
we  can  gather,  to  Hazlitt  himself.  He  did  not  devise  the 
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“situations,”  he  did  not  invent  the  plot,  but  a  work  of  imagination 
the  book  remains.  If  we  grant  that  the  feeling  which  is  its 
subject  was  worth  recording,  we  must  grant  also,  in  Hazlitt’s 
words,  that  the  record  “  must  be  done  best  according  to  the  hold 
which  the  feeling  itself  has  taken  of  the  mind.”  In  Hazlitt’s 
opinion  it  was  worth  recording ;  the  result  has  been  before  the 
curious  reader  for  nearly  a  century,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
form  his  own  opinion.  The  part  which  biographical  explication 
may  properly  play  is  not  to  tamper  with  the  work,  not  to  explain 
it  (there  is  no  need),  not  to  deplore  it  (for  which  there  is  less 
need  still),  but  merely  to  aid  us  to  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  man. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1820,  as  we  know,  Hazlitt  being  then 
forty-two  and  having  been  living  separate  from  his  wife  for  the 
best  part  of  two  years,  took  up  his  residence  at  No.  9 
Southampton  Buildings,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Walker,  a  tailor. 
Here  he  rented  two  rooms,  until  some  time  in  1822.  From 
January  in  that  year  he  was  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood, 
engaged,  with  the  fairly  amiable  collusion  of  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  in  the 
business  of  securing  a  Scottish  divorce.  This  was  accomplished  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  on  July  18th,  1822.  In  the  next 
year  Liber  Amoris  was  published  by  a  most  respectable  publisher 
(John  Hunt,  the  brother  of  Leigh) ;  for  the  copyright  Hazlitt 
was  paid  one  hundred  pounds  by  the  printer  (whose  daughter  was 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Hazlitt’s  son).  For  the  period  between 
these  two  dates  (1820-23)  our  principal  authorities  are  :  (1)  the 
Journal  of  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  published  in  selections  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt  in  the  Memoirs  of  1867,  and  in  its  entirety  by  Mr.  le 
Gallienne,  with  the  anonymous  co-operation  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in 
the  privately  printed  edition  of  the  Liber  Amoris  of  1894 ; 
(2)  the  letters  of  Hazlitt  to  P.  G.  Patmore,  some  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  latter’s  My  Friends  and  Acquaintance  (1855),  and 
more  of  which  were  printed  in  Mr.  le  Gallienne’s  book  already 
referred  to;  (3)  a  first  draft,  or  other  discarded  MS.,  of  the 
conversations  between  H.  and  S.,  which  we  read  in  their  final 
form  in  the  Liber  Amoris  as  published ;  (4)  a  diary  of  the  events 
covered  by  the  second  part  of  the  book,  kept  by  Hazlitt,  and 
published  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  (1900),  and 
(5)  an  anecdote  of  Walter  Savage  Landor’s.  We  need  not  refer 
here  to  any  of  these  except  the  letters  to  Patmore. 

An  American  critic  of  the  Liber  Amoris,  Mr.  William  Marion 
Reedy,  has  written  :  “  With  the  meticulosity  of  some  redactions 
of  this  work,  a  meticulosity  that  stretches  out  into  a  finical 
salacity,  we  are  not  in  sympathy.  Mr.  le  Gallienne’s  details  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  story  as  it  first  appeared  has  been 
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mutilated  do  not  heighten  the  literary  value  of  the  work.  In 
fact,  after  reading  the  privately  printed  issue  of  1894,  with  Mr. 
le  Gallienne’s  introduction,  we  are  revolted  by  the  utter  denuda¬ 
tion  of  a  chronicle  of  scandal  of  every  last  vestige  of  romance. 
We  prefer  the  first  edition  of  the  book  itself,  with  all  its  lacunce." 

I  agree  with  this  critic  in  his  preference,  but  have  already  given 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  Liber 
Amoris  can  be  recognised  is  the  form  in  which,  by  its  author’s 
own  choice,  it  was  published  during  its  author’s  own  life.  To 
speak  of  that  edition  as  a  “mutilated  ”  edition  is  to  use  words  for 
which  there  is  no  warranty  in  the  facts  ;  and  we  find,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  that  they  are  given  no  warranty  in  the  admirable 
edition  of  Hazlitt’s  works  (1902-06)  of  Mr.  Waller  and  the  late 
Mr.  Glover.  What  are  these  letters  which  Mr.  le  Gallienne  has 
printed  as  constituting  the  “original  MS.”  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Liher  Amoris,  and  which  have  revolted  Mr.  Keedy?  They  are 
the  actual  letters  written  by  Hazlitt  to  his  friend  P.  G.  Patmore 
between  March  30th  and  July  8th,  1822,  and  handed  back  by 
Patmore  to  Hazlitt  in  accordance  wdth  his  injunction  to  “keep 
these  letters.”  Hazlitt  intended  to  write  the  story  of  his  affair, 
and  he  intended  to  make  these  letters  the  raw  material  of  a  part 
of  it.  And  that  is  what  he  did  ;  he  knew  that  he  could  not  after¬ 
wards  simulate  the  w'hirlwind  of  their  passion,  but  he  edited  them 
when  time  had  begotten  a  temperance.  The  two  sets  of  letters, 

those  to  the  C.  P. - of  the  fiction  and  those  to  the  Mr.  P.  G. 

Patmore  of  fact,  exhibit  precisely  the  differences  which  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exist  between  the  letters  one  writes  for  the  eye  of  an 
intimate  and  the  letters  one  writes  for  publication. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Hazlitt’s  intentions  were 
honourable.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  even  more 
important,  Hazlitt  was  not  a  letter-writer.  It  was  a  life-long 
principle  with  him,  almost  a  boast,  that  he  “  wrote  what  he  chose  ” ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  he  chose  to  write  down 
his  feeling  for  Sarah  Walker.  A  man  who  was  a  letter-writer 
would  have  written  enough  to  satisfy  his  own  desire  for  a  confidant, 
and  that  would  have  been  an  end  of  it,  until  his  letters  were 
collected.  To  Hazlitt,  who  was  not  a  letter- writer,  the  alterna¬ 
tives  were  two  :  to  write  nothing,  or  to  write  everything — that  is 
to  say,  to  write  the  Liher  Amoris.  Hazlitt’s  admiration  for 
Rousseau  and  his  admiration  for  Montaigne  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  have  read  him,  and  it  will  not  be  without  instruction 
if  we  recall  at  this  point  a  remark  he  drops  concerning  the  latter 
in  The  English  Comic  Writers:  “The  great  merit  of  Montaigne 
then  was  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  had 
the  courage  to  say  as  an  author  what  he  felt  as  a  man.”  Hazlitt 
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had  the  courage  to  say  as  an  author  what  he  felt  as  a  man,  and 
more  than  that,  he  had  the  courage  to  say  nothing  else.  That  is 
why  he  is  such  a  good  critic.  He  never  wrote,  as  the  sentence 
goes,  unless  he  had  something  to  say.  He  was  a  professional 
author,  of  course,  but  the  writer  who  does  not  write  until  he  has 
something  to  say  is  not  what  we  mean  by  a  writer  for  money. 

IV. 

I  conceive  Hazlitt,  then,  as  publishing  the  Liber  Amoris  quite 
deliberately,  partly  to  get  rid  of  an  intolerable  oppression  (De 
Quincey’s  “explosion  of  frenzy”  theory),  and  more  because  he 
had  “something  to  say.”  What  he  had  felt  as  a  man,  he  thought 
it  not  impossible  that  other  men  would  be  interested  in  reading. 
I  do  not  go  with  the  gentlemanly  school  in  believing  that  he  sold 
his  inmost  agony  for  money,  nor  do  I  believe  with  Mr.  le  Gallienne 
that  “an  inherent  lack  of  humour  was  probably  the  spring  of 
Hazlitt’s  defects.”  The  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  would  like  to 
think,  in  regard  to  the  indiscretion  of  his  grandfather,  that  it  was 
the  hundred  pounds  that  did  it ;  but  I  cannot  enter  into  this  sense 
o!  the  family  honour.  It  would  be  a  more  likely  supposition  that 
Hazlitt  wrote  the  Liber  Amoris  merely  for  money  if  he  had 
written  anything  merely  for  money  in  his  life.  It  would  be  a 
graver  charge  against  the  book  that  it  has  no  humour,  if  there 
were  not  evidence  that  its  author  had  plenty  when  it  was  suitable. 
He  had  not  felt  humorous  for  once  as  a  man,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  represent  the  H.  of  his  narrative  as  without  humour. 
(Not  that  the  presentation  itself  is  without  humour,  in  the  sense 
of  detachment,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.)  Apparently  he  was 
wrong,  apparently  the  story  of  his  love  for  Sarah  Walker  is  only 
tolerable  to  genteel  persons  provided  they  may  be  funny  about  it. 
But  Hazlitt  did  not  think  so,  nor  do  those  readers  think  so  w'ho 
are  able  to  understand  the  truth,  the  pathos,  and  even  the  beauty 
of  the  poor  frustrate  H.’s  “It  is  not  what  she  says  or  what  she 
does,  it  is  herself  that  I  love.” 

The  only  sensible  book  about  Hazlitt  is  written  in  French.  M. 
Jules  Douady,^  being  a  Frenchman,  is  able  to  face  the  spectacle 
of  Hazlitt  in  love  without  suggesting  either  that  he  w’as  not  in 
love  or  that  he  was  a  fool.  He  is  not  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  quite  obviously  in  love ;  and  therefore, 
unlike  an  Englishman,  who  is  rendered  uncomfortable  by  that 
j  spectacle,  he  does  not  try  to  be  funny  about  it  in  order  to  conceal 
his  discomfort.  His  is  the  only  criticism  of  Hazlitt  which  does 
uot  attempt  to  combine  a  general  respect  with  a  particular 
(1)  \  te  de  William  Hazlitt  Veseayute.  (Paris  :  Hach  'tte,  1907  ) 
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impertinence.  It  does  not  break  down,  in  a  word,  at  the  Liber 
Amoris.  In  M.  Douady’s  opinion  Hazlitt’s  decision  to  publish 
the  book  was  “a  cold  and  brutal  decision.”  That,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Sarah  Walker  (supposing  her  to  have  had  one),  it 
quite  possibly  was.  But  what  would  you  have? — the  choice 
between  no  possible  injustice  to  the  girl,  and  no  Liber  Amoris,  is 
to-day  not  a  difficult  one.  Hazlitt  might  have  arranged  that  the 
book  should  not  be  published  until  after  his  death,  and  after  her 
death  ;  but  it  was  more  in  his  character  (which  we  are  not  engaged 
in  defending)  not  to  think  of  that.  And  after  all,  these  are 
personal  questions,  and  I  should  not  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
setting  down  an  objective  view  of  the  book,  however  dully  and 
poorly,  unless  it  were  that  I  had  wished  to  insist  on.  M.  Douady 
is  perfectly  clear  on  the  main  point  when  he  says  :  “II  pouvait 
maintenant  considerer  tranquillement,  d'un  point  de  vue  tout 
exUrieuT,  tout  intellectuel,  son  aventure  sentimentale.”  For  that 
is  what  people  cannot  understand,  that  so  much  pure  agony  of 
spirit  should  exist  side  by  side  with  a  measure  of  mental  detach¬ 
ment  which  enabled  Hazlitt  to  see  himself  as  the  central  figure 
in  the  drama  all  the  time.  Hazlitt’s  personal  tragedy  was  that 
Sarah  Walker’s  self  was  not  the  self  of  his  imagining,  and  I 
conceive  it  to  have  been  a  tragedy.  I  conceive  Hazlitt,  however, 
not  to  have  ceased  to  have  been  a  critic.  “I  have  begun  a  book  of 
our  conversations  (I  mean  mine  and  the  statue’s),  which  I  call 
Liber  Amoris,”  say  both  the  H.  of  the  narrative  and  the  Hazlitt 
of  the  letters,  and  that  is  what  people  cannot  understand.  They 
do  not  understand  Hazlitt.  He  was  not  a  poseur,  I  think,  not  a 
man  who  pushed  himself  into  emotional  situations  for  the  pleasure 
of  contemplating  the  figure  that  he  made.  He  merely  took 
experiences  as  they  came  to  him,  and  conceived  it  to  be  his 
business  to  record  their  light  and  shade,  their  form  and  pressure, 
because  he  could ;  because  he  had  the  sensibility  to  feel  and  the 
power  to  utter.  That,  or  something  like  that,  is  a  figure  that  will 
stand  for  the  essayist,  for  the  critic,  and  for  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Amoris.  It  will  stand,  I  fancy,  as  well  as  another,  for  the 
man.  For  Hazlitt  the  man,  Hazlitt  the  essayist,  and  Hazlitt 
the  author  of  the  Liber  Amoris,  was  a  critic  all  the  time.  And  why 
should  a  genuine  criticism  cry  halt  at  the  works  of  nature?  Are 
the  light  and  shade,  the  soul  and  body  of  a  work  not  to  be  reflected, 
if  that  soul  and  body  chance  to  be  the  critic’s  own?  Is  the  critic, 
in  a  word,  never  to  be  the  self-critic?  Hazlitt  did  not  think  so, 
and  there  is  in  the  Liber  Amoris,  if  we  choose  to  see  it,  not  the 
least  of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man. 

P.  P.  Howe. 
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“Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  met  he  is  the  most  single-minded,  with 
nothing  guiding,  directing,  or  controlling  him  but  his  absolute  love  of  his 
duty  and  his  absolute  detestation  and  horror  of  betrayal.” 

No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  public  man  than  was 
addressed  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  these  words  to  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  though  still  familiarly 
known  and  honoured  in  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community  as  “The  Leader  of  the  Opposition.”  Possibly  at  the 
time  that  tribute  w^as  paid — it  was  when  the  Ulster  crisis  was 
becoming  exceptionally  acute  and  futile  “conversations”  were  the 
order  of  the  day — some  political  opponents  might  have  been 
inclined  to  undervalue  it,  as  the  kind  of  thing  political  colleagues 
deem  it  their  duty  to  say  about  each  other,  compliments  rather 
ceremonial  than  sincere.  True,  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  not  the 
type  of  man,  especially  at  such  a  time,  to  deal  largely  in  ceremonial 
compliments,  but  it  has  remained  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
to  prove  not  only  the  sincerity  but  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  his 
words.  There  must  be  few  now  on  either  side  of  politics,  and 
fewer  still  of  that  large  mass  of  the  community  who  are  always 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  pretensions  of  parties  and  of  party 
leaders,  who  will  not  re-echo  his  tribute.  If  it  were  ever  feared 
that  the  politician  who  could  seek  his  country’s  good  without  a 
thought  of  self  had  finally  disappeared  from  the  land,  that  evil 
fancy  has  now  been  disproved.  Since  that  great  day  in  August 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago  which  saw  England  involved  in  a 
struggle  for  her  existence  more  intense  and  dangerous  than  any 
she  has  ever  been  engaged  in,  no  man  has  set  such  an  example 
of  high-minded  patriotism  and  of  single-minded  zeal  for  the  safety 
of  the  country  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Intrigues,  personal,  mean, 
and  petty,  have  been  talked  of  on  both  sides ;  rumours  have  gone 
about  of  more  than  one  leading  politician  as  more  anxious  to 
figure  as  the  saviour  of  his  country  than  in  fact  to  save  her ;  but 
even  the  bitterest  partisans,  even  the  Radical  Press  itself,  has 
never  dared  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  unselfish  patriotism  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law. 

But  his  is  a  quiet  patriotism  which  is  more  anxious  that  things 
should  be  set  right  than  to  say  “I  told  you  so”  when  things  are 
going  wrong ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  personally  profitable 
form  of  patriotism.  Had  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  advice  about  the 
better  organisation  of  the  industries  of  the  country  for  war 
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purposes  been  adopted  when  it  was  given  months  before  anything 
about  the  shortage  of  munitions  bad  reached  the  ears  of  the 
public  except  in  the  form  of  the  vaguest  rumour,  and  before  b 
virtually  any  newspaper  of  any  shade  of  politics  had  suggested  P 
that  the  late  Government  was  other  than  ideally  constituted  for  I 
the  carrying  on  of  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  seen,  much  f 
blood  and  treasure  might  have  been  saved.  In  this  matter,  as  in  i 
so  many,  he  has  been  content  to  see  some  of  his  ideas  adopted 
and  to  stand  aside  while  others  reap  the  credit. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  whose  long  and  close  observation  of  our  ' 
democratic  system  has  led  to  the  painful  conviction  that  inevit¬ 
able  as  such  a  system  may  be  in  modern  times,  the  essential  defects 
of  this  form  of  government  become  more  and  more  manifest  as  it 
is  subjected  to  the  tests  of  time  and  emergency,  are  inclined  to 
wonder  w’hether  in  the  “recognition”  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  demo¬ 
cracy  will  for  once  belie  itelf.  Will  what  is  true  for  once  win 
the  day  over  what  is  cheap? 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the  character 
of  a  political  leader.  Do  straightness,  firmness,  good  judgment, 
patriotism  and  high  ideals,  joined  to  a  singularly  high  personal 
reputation,  count  for  nothing?  It  is  said  he  is  not  a  popular 
figure.  Put  in  plain  language  this  means  that  he  does  not 
advertise  himself  and  does  not  lay  himself  out  for  the  advertiser 
in  the  form  of  the  halfpenny  Press.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  plays  golf, 
and  plays  it  really  well,  so  he  is  not  eternally  photographed  on 
the  links ;  his  two  eldest  sons  have  joined  the  Army,  but  again 
they  are  not  constantly  portrayed  in  uniform  and  out  of  it  as  if  no 
other  man’s  sons  had  joined  the  Army  as  well  as  they  ;  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  had  no  share  in  the  unutterable  vulgarity  that  disfigures 
political  life  at  the  present  time.  But  can  the  democracy  rise 
above  its  ordinary  level  and  recognise  this?  The  hypnotic 
power  of  advertisement  is  well  known  to  all  commercial  firms. 

By  informing  people  day  after  day  on  the  hoardings  and  in  the 
newspapers  that  a  particular  soap  is  the  only  soap,  or  a  particular 
tea  the  only  possible  tea,  the  public  is  induced  more  or  less  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  form  the  habit  of  asking  for  the  specified  articles;  and 
the  advertisement  has  done  its  work.  So  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
with  the  politicians.  Advertise  a  politician  sufficiently  as  the 
man  of  the  situation ;  double  head-line  all  his  remarks ;  relegate 
the  speeches  and  doings  of  possible  rivals  to  obscure  corners; 
dexterously  transform  every  failure  into  a  triumph ;  the  public 
is  but  very  rarely  inclined  to  penetrate  below  the  written  word; 
and  a  leader  of  his  country  is  produced.  Will  one  of  the  many 
changes  that  are  to  be  wrought  by  the  great  war  be  an  endeavour 
to  estimate  public  men  rather  by  their  character  and  hy  their 
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actions  than  by  the  more  meretricious  attractions  of  oratory  and 
advertisement?  Is  straightness  to  have  a  chance  against 
plausibility?  As  regards  a  considerable  section  of  the  educated 
opinion  of  this  country  the  writer  believes  that  this  change  has 
already  to  some  extent  been  brought  about. 

Without  reviving  at  the  present  moment  past  and  painful  con¬ 
troversies,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  in  connection 
with  certain  incidents  at  different  times  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  prevarication  had  been  elevated  by  members  of  the 
late  Government  into  a  fine  art.  A  general  sense  of  disgust  had 
arisen  among  the  public,  and  a  keen  longing  for  politicians  who 
might  not  boast  such  brilliant  talents,  but  who  would  at  any 
rate  say  what  they  meant  and  mean  what  they  said  in  a  manner 
that  plain  people  could  understand.  The  subtleties  of  the  clever 
lawyer  had  begun  to  pall.  It  is  said  that  there  have  been  intrigues 
against  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  his  own  party ;  if  that  be  true  the 
intriguers  had  better  have  a  care.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
large  body  of  the  party  will  not  submit  to  the  ousting  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  from  the  leadership  to  suit  the  ambitions  of  anyone. 
On  this  point  they  are  perfectly  clear.  In  Mr.  Bonar  Law  they 
believe  from  their  souls  they  have  found  a  man  whom  they  can 
trust,  who  speaks  the  truth,  and  who  makes  a  promise  intending 
to  keep  it,  and  not  to  wriggle  out  of  it ;  and  no  words  can  express 
the  overwhelming  distrust  that  possesses  the  minds  of  large 
numbers  at  the  ingenious  shuffling  of  so  many  politicians  in  high 
places,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  ordinary  citizen  often  calls 
by  a  more  disagreeable  word.  He  feels  he  wants  statesmanship ; 
but,  above  all,  he  wants  character. 

The  future  of  domestic  politics  after  this  great  war  is  ended — 
if  one  may  dare  even  yet  to  look  to  the  end — is  very  dim.  Even 
that  section  of  the  Radical  Party  which  during  the  early  part  of 
the  struggle  was  convinced  that  the  war  was  an  accidental,  and, 
considering  the  painful  domestic  situation,  a  not  wholly  unwel¬ 
come  interruption  to  the  progress  of  social  reform  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Parliament  Act,  has  begun  to  recognise  that  there 
will — there  must  be — great  changes.  At  first,  of  course,  it  was 
quite  another  matter.  In  tolerably  plain  language  it  was  hinted 
that  after  a  brilliant  and  successful  campaign  lasting  about  six 
months,  and  ending  in  the  entire  collapse  of  the  enemy,  the  Plural 
Voting  Bill  would  be  passed ;  and  strengthened  by  that  great 
constitutional  reform  the  Radical  Government  would  go  to  the 
country  on  the  greatest  “khaki”  election  ever  held  or  imagined, 
and  come  back  with  a  stupendous  majority  to  take  up  for  another 
five  years’  lease  all  the  honours  and  spoils  of  office.  It  is  a 
different  matter  now.  The  war,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  making 
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its  own  politics.  The  peace,  when,  indeed,  it  comes,  will  raise  i 
problems  almost  vaster  and  more  difficult  of  settlement  than  the 
war  itself.  Already  some  sanguine  Radicals  are  looking  forward  I 
like  stormy  petrels  to  an  embittered  class  war  as  a  delightful  f 
outcome  from  the  present  situation,  and  as  likely  to  be  profitable  t 
to  themselves  from  the  party  point  of  view.  Such  a  class  war  || 
will  in  their  view  tend  successfully  to  hinder  the  otherwise  L 
probable  reaction  in  favour  of  some  out-of-date  national  policy  I 
which  might  include  an  adequate  system  of  defence  against  foreign  0 
enemies  and  a  reasonable  system  of  protection  for  our  owm  indus-  [ 
tries  and  labour  and  trade,  as  well  as  a  fiscal  link  with  our  Over¬ 
seas  Dominions ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  causes,  but  I 
more  particularly  our  obsolete  voluntary  system  of  military  I 
service,  together  with  the  special  conditions  under  which  it  is 
worked  through  a  mingling  of  bribery  and  cajolery,  must  tend 
strongly  to  produce  this  lamentable  state  of  things. 

But  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  vision  is  clearer  and  truer  than  is  that 
of  those  who  are  already  looking  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  to 
resume  the  old  party  struggle  and  who  are  even  half-consciously 
considering  how  those  great  problems  that  the  community  will 
be  called  upon  to  face  can  be  turned  to  party  advantage.  In  his 
fine  speech  at  Shrewsbury  School  he  said,  and  said  truly  :  “The 
war  is  putting  its  mark,  and  a  deep  mark,  on  every  one  of  us, 
which  will  remain  there  as  long  as  we  live.”  And  again  in  a 
still  more  striking  phrase  he  declared  ;  “  What  is  happening  now 
is  the  turning  of  the  eye  of  our  souls  towards  the  light.” 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  great  opportunities  before  him.  The  great 
causes  he  had  set  himself  to  forward,  when  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  likelihood  of  success  for  them  was  rather  dark,  have 
been  brought  suddenly  within  the  range  of  something  more  than 
possibility.  That  Imperial  Union,  fiscal  and  political,  which  was 
not  only  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  dream,  but  which  that  great  con¬ 
solidator  of  the  British  Empire,  by  his  immense  personal  sacrifice 
of  office  and  career,  did  so  much  to  render  possible,  is  a  scheme 
that  is  very  near  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  heart.  From  his  Canadian 
origin  he  should  be  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position  to 
gauge  the  feelings  of  the  Dominions  on  the  subject ;  and  he  has 
already  given  his  promise  that  they  shall  be  brought  into  the 
councils  of  the  Empire  when  he  addressed  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Canadian  contingent  at  Folkestone.  But  the  working  out 
of  that  promise  in  practical  form  will  be  a  great  problem  and  one 
in  which  he  must  play  a  vital  and  important  part.  The  officials 
at  the  Colonial  Office  may  not  help  him  much.  Downing  Street 
parts  with  autocratic  power  with  extreme  reluctance ;  and  the 
wonderful  new  spirit  with  which  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  inspired  that  dry-as-dust  office  has  been  slowly 
perishing  of  inanition  under  the  sterile  influence  of  his  successors. 

And  the  problem,  difficult  enough  as  it  stands,  will  not  be  made 
easier  by  that  unsolved  Irish  question  lying  ever  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  never  really  stilled  even  by  the  threatening  thunder  of 
the  cannon — waiting  as  it  were  in  ambush  to  destroy  the  harmony 
of  the  Empire  at  the  very  moment  of  victory.  The  outlook  there 
remains  dark.  All  well-wishers  of  the  country  can  but  trust 
that  two  such  patriots  as  the  man  who  paid  the  tribute  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  and  the  man  who  received  it  will 
together  bring  the  United  Kingdom  even  through  this  troubled 
strait. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  would  have  been  more 
successful  in  politics  if  he  were  less  acrid — an  acridity  alleged 
against  himself  as  well  as  against  his  speeches.  It  is  a  curious 
charge  and  one  singularly  without  foundation,  showing  hut  little 
understanding  of  the  man.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  sincerity,  indeed, 
shows  plainly  enough  in  all  he  says ;  what  he  believes  strongly 
he  cannot  take  lightly;  and,  after  all,  if  political  principles  have 
any  reality  and  are  not  mere  pretences  for  party  warfare  intended 
solely  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  this  must  surely  be  expected.  But 
the  personal  tender-heartedness  of  the  man — his  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  human  side  of  things — have  been  illustrated  for  those 
who  have  any  power  of  perception  on  many  an  occasion  when 
he  has  dealt  with  the  tragedies  and  sorrows  of  war,  or  in  earlier 
times  when  tributes  have  been  paid  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  friends  and  foes  who  have  passed  away.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  accustomed  us  to  fine  orations  on  such  occasions,  to  fitting 
words  and  stately  phrases ;  but  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
perfection  of  his  phraseology  arouses  a  feeling  that  something 
is  wanting ;  the  warmth  of  human  tenderness  misses  expression 
in  such  balanced  and  majestic  periods.  That  sense  of  emptiness 
is  never  felt  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  speeches,  whether  we  read  the 
exquisite  tribute  that  he  paid  to  his  great  dead  leader,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  or  the  few  touching  words  in  which  he  gave  fitting  meed 
of  honour  to  Captain  O’Neill,  the  first  member  of  Parliament  and, 
by  a  striking  turn  of  fate,  the  first  well-known  Ulster  Covenanter 
to  give  his  life  for  his  country. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  real  defect  as  a  political  leader  is 
that  in  his  constantly  generous  appreciation  of  others  he  is  in 
danger  of  not  valuing  himself  enough.  That,  indeed,  is  a  strange 
reproach  to  bring  against  any  modern  statesman  in  these  days 
of  magnificent  self-advertisement,  when  every  politician  is 
supremely  conscious  of  his  own  inestimable  value  to  the  State. 
Possibly  a  certain  natural  diffidence  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  been 
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increased  by  the  somewhat  ungenerous  treatment  meted  out  to 
him  by  a  section  of  the  Press  that,  though  nominally  on  his  side, 
is  generally  engaged  in  treacherously  stabbing  its  own  leaders  in 
the  back.  He  took  up  the  leadership  of  the  party  at  a  very 
difficult  moment ;  he  led  it  with  much  success  through  a  period 
of  intense  and  unprecedented  strain ;  on  the  sudden  breaking  of 
the  European  war  cloud  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  taking  the  bold 
line  when  a  vacillating  Government  was  still  trembling  in  inde¬ 
cision  ;  and,  since  then,  he  has  headed  such  a  patriotic  Opposition 
as  this  country  has  never  had  the  advantage  of  before  in  time  of 
war.  Again  he  sacrificed  all  party  and  personal  advantage  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  good  of  the  country  when  the  Eadical 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  most  loyal  assistance,  collapsed  with 
the  weight  of  its  own  ineptitude ;  but  his  hardest  task  is  yet  to 
come.  There  are  many  who  look  to  him  to  inspire  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  something  of  his  own  straightness  and  single-minded¬ 
ness.  Of  oratory  the  nation  has  had  enough  and  to  spare;  it 
wants  facts  and  it  wants  action — not  rhetoric,  however  vivid  and 
picturesque ;  it  has  had  bitter  experience  that  all  the  great 
speeches  have  not  yet  produced  those  results  in  action  promised 
by  endless  flatterers  in  the  popular  Press  over  and  over  again; 
and  some  at  least  are  beginning  to  think  that  less  talk  and  more 
quiet  business-like  work  might  do  more  to  bring  the  realities  of 
the  situation  home  to  those  in  all  classes  who  are  still  half- 
stupefied  in  their  several  ways  in  the  narcotic  atmosphere  of 
“Business  as  usual.” 

It  is  not  speakers  we  want — 

“  A  time  like  this  demands 

Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands. 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  do  not  buj. 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will. 

Men  who  love  honour,  men  who  will  not  lie. 

God  give  us  men.” 


! 


SCRIPTOR. 
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HOW  PRESIDENT  YUAN  BECAME  EMPEROR. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world — or  most  of  it — has  been  watching 
the  effect  of  the  great  war  on  dynasties,  China  has  been  king- 
making.  The  reader  of  the  Chinese  papers  has  been  fervently 
enjoined  to  remember  the  sixth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Min  Kuo  (the  Republic) — otherwise  October  6th, 
1915 — since  on  that  day  the  fateful  Bill  was  passed  prescribing 
the  ceremony  which  was  to  attend  the  national  vote  as  to  the  form 
of  government.  The  anticipation,  both  of  friends  and  foes, 
seemed  to  presage  the  certainty  of  change,  and  this  has  come 
about  as  expected.  China  has  firmly  decided  in  favour  of  a 
Monarchy.  Yet  up  to  the  present  how  quietly  the  change  has 
been  carried  out — with  less  disturbance  than  marked  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles,  and  very  much  less  than  would 
attend  a  more  or  less  popular  plebiscite  in  this  country  at  the 
present  moment  to  decide  the  same  issue. 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  the  tranquillity  in  China  may  appear 
uncanny.  It  may  correspond  to  the  calm  which  precedes  a  storm, 
only  it  must  be  admitted  that  of  this  there  is  no  sign.  One  can 
only  deduce  the  future  from  a  study  of  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  the  change.  The  deduction  is  probably  not  unfair 
that  China  herself  has  been  groping  for  a  form  of  government 
which  would  suit  her  own  particular  requirements  without  any 
resort  to  automatic  borrowing  of  other  nations’  standardised 
forms  of  administration.  If  there  could  have  been  such  a  thing 
as  an  Hereditary  Presidency  with  more  or  less  autocratic  powers, 
very  possibly  China  would  have  preferred  it ;  she  resorts  to  the 
Imperial  idea  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Republic, 
as  it  is  to-day,  less  than  as  a  result  of  a  dislike  for  democratic 
methods  in  the  abstract.  The  very  quiescence  of  the  entire 
country  is  not,  necessarily,  indifference — it  may  be  a  good  sign 
in  China,  but  in  the  West  it  would  be  disadvantageously  inter¬ 
preted.  Rarely  is  there  such  a  comical  aspect  to  a  constitutional 
crisis  as  the  complaint  voiced  in  the  Chinese  Press  to  the  effect 
that  the  foreign  element  of  the  community  does  not  seem  to  care 
whether  there  is  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic,  and  hence  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  latter  form  of  government.  Why  should  the  foreigner 
express  any  opinion  ?  It  is  none  of  his  affair,  and  if  the  Chinese 
ever  become  apathetic,  they  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  any 
subsequent  developments  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  “slow  moving  East” — it  has 
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only  taken  China  three  months  to  suggest  and  adopt,  on  rigid 
constitutional  lines,  the  transference  of  the  form  of  government 
from  a  Eepublic  to  a  Monarchy.  When  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
was  ejected  and  the  Eepublic  came  into  being,  just  four  years 
ago — October  10th,  1911,  to  be  precise — the  Chinese  decided  on 
a  written  constitution.  The  nation  was  made  the  ultimate  power 
in  any  constitutional  matter — “sovereignty  originated  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,”  and  the  actual  constitution  was  left 
to  the  drafting  of  ten  men  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
State,  whose  plan  when  evolved  was  to  be  approved  by  the 
National  Convention  or  Li  Fa  Yuan.  This  scheme  might  have 
proved  simplicity  itself  but  for  the  sudden  raising  of  an  issue, 
which  completely  invalidated  its  work.  If  the  Eepublic  was 
not  the  best  form  of  Government  it  was  obviously  futile  to  draft 
any  constitution  to  give  effect  to  it.  If  it  was  not,  then  what 
was  the  best  form  and  who  provided  the  final  and  decisive 
choice?  Obviously  the  citizens,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  refer 
the  matter  to  them ;  and  this  has  been  done,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Monarchy  is  more  suit¬ 
able  to  China’s  needs. 

Why?  Such  a  decision  rests  on  conviction,  and  this  in  turn 
must  be  based  on  valid  reasons.  To  the  ordinary  Westerner 
there  would  appear  to  be  one  reason  outweighing  all  others — the 
President  desired  the  change.  He  should,  however,  remember 
one  vital  point — even  assuming  Yuan  Shih  Kai  started  the  whole 
agitation,  then  relapsed  into  silence  while  he  watched  how  the 
leaven  worked,  emerged  to  reaffirm  his  loyalty  to  the  Eepublic— 
a  dexterous  stroke  of  implied  subservience  to  the  national  will— 
and  finally,  a  little  like  many  illustrious  prototypes  in  history 
who  realised  that  the  bait  had  been  taken,  left  it  to  the  public 
will,  promising  in  advance  his  own  personal  adhesion  to  the 
outcome,  there  is  none  the  less  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  if 
the  Chinese  people  had  really  and  insistently  preferred  a  Eepublic 
the  Monarchist  agitation  would  have  soon  come  to  a  sorry  end. 
In  most  countries  such  a  movement  would  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Not  so  in  China,  where  tolerance  of  academic  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  carried  to  a  length  which  may  excite  our  wonder 
and  admiration. 

To  those  who  know  the  very  drastic  policy  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
towards  those  either  in  disagreement  with  his  methods  or  not  in 
agreement  with  his  views,  it  certainly  had  a  humorous  aspect  to 
watch  the  unchecked  gambolling  of  the  Monarchical  advocates  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  controversy.  They  literally  basked  in  bis 
toleration.  What,  though,  was  China’s  record  in  the  four  years’ 
life  of  the  Eepublic?  The  hopeful  start,  the  too  expectant  atti- 
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I  tude  of  the  Kuo-mintang  or  Eepublican  Party,  and  their  antici- 
[  pated  attempt  at  surreptitious  organised  revolt,  their  drastic 
[  suppression,  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  approve  the  first 
experimental  draft  of  the  Constitution  on  the  justified  ground  of 
[  its  incoherence  and  usurpatory  tendency,  the  ascendancy  of  the 
r  Military  Party,  the  gradual  devolution  of  power  into  Yuan  Shih 
Kai’s  hands — these  were  the  main  internal  features.  Extern¬ 
ally,  there  were  the  difficulties  with  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1915, 
when  the  gravest  crisis  in  the  history  of  China  was  just  averted, 
as  well  as  her  participation  as  a  “front  row”  spectator,  and  from 
an  all  too  near  position,  of  aspects  of  the  war  such  as  the  capture 
I  of  Kiaochau.  In  short,  neither  in  her  home  policy  nor  in  her 

I  relations  with  the  Great  Powers  was  the  record  of  the  Republic 

I  very  brilliant.  Nor  was  the  national  moral  much  raised.  It 
I  cannot  be  said  there  was  much  less  corruption  or  more  efficiency 
■  in  the  official  world.  In  the  domain  of  finance  there  was  some 

i  improvement,  some  in  that  of  the  Army,  but  httlp  in  the  province 

I  of  actual  reform.  Presidential  mandates,  exhortatory  and  even 
fervently  pathetic  in  their  appeal,  abounded.  In  July,  1915, 
even  the  President  was  near  to  “throwing  up  the  sponge.”  His 
rescript  to  the  people  after  the  Japanese  imbroglio  sounded  a 
suspiciously  clear  note  of  despair,  genuine  or  assumed.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer  realised  that  the  Eejjublic,  as  it,  at  all  events,  then 
existed,  was  frankly  disappointing.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
and  it  was  then,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  idea  of  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  began  to  germinate  in  the 
Presidential  brain,  since  Yuan  Shih  Kai  is  a  genuine  patriot. 

It  is  otherwise  difficult  to  understand  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  curious  concatenation  of  influences  promoting  the  change. 
Every  day  brought  some  new  manifestation  of  the  Monarchist 
activities ;  yet  the  historian  will  candidly  record  that  the  primary 
and  direct  impulse  was  first  given  by  the  Government  in  the 
appointment — to  replace  the  body  whose  recommendations  had 
been  rejected — of  a  Constitution  Drafting  Committee,  most  of 
whose  members  were  known,  in  advance,  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
Monarchy  rather  than  a  Republic.  This,  so  it  was  asserted, 

I  was  due  to  their  Japanese  training,  and  it  is  the  Japanese  form 
of  government  which  may  appeal  to  the  President.  This 
manages  to  combine  a  maximum  of  apparent  Constitutionalism 
with  a  minimum  of  actual  democratic  effectiveness.  Such  is  the 
sort  of  government  which  Yuan  Shih  Kai  is  believed  to  favour, 
and  most  people  agree  that  it  is  the  best  for  China,  at  all  events 
for  the  present.  It  is  the  Oriental  conception  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment — with  a  Western  veneer.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  simul- 
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taneously,  Dr.  F.  J.  Goodnow,  the  Adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Government  on  Constitutional  Law,  would,  without  Presidential 
goodwill,  have  issued  an  interview — which  reached  China  by 
way  of  Japan — explaining  in  academic  form  and  with  professional 
dogmatism  that  Eepublicanism  was  only  suited  to  countries  with 
a  high  educational  development,  and  that  any  attempt  to  implant 
it  in  a  community  without  adequate  intellectual  equipment  was 
doomed  in  advance  to  sterility  and  disappointment.  It  is  true 
that  Dr.  Goodnow  later  tried  to  modify  the  impressions,  declaring 
that  they  were  “exaggerated  and  even  erroneous  on  many 
points,”  but  he  never  denied  them  in  toto,  nor  would  he.  He 
did  go  as  far  as  stating  that  the  “view’s  attributed  to  him  were 
fabricated  recklessly  by  the  lieutenants  or  (query  ‘  of  ’)  Presi¬ 
dent  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  who  attempted  to  create  circumstances 
favourable  for  the  adoption  of  a  Monarchical  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  This  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  In  any  case,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  like  Brer  Fox’s  rabbit,  “lay  low  and  said  nuffin.” 
Nor  did  he  evince  any  note  of  displeasure  when  the  Monarchical 
“Society  of  Peace,”  the  now  famous  Chou  An  Hui,  came  into 
existence,  and  on  August  14th,  1915,  published  its  preliminary 
manifesto.  It  is,  in  its  way,  quite  a  historic  document.  Let  me 
quote  from  it : — 

“During  the  Revolution  of  1911  the  racial  prejudices  of  our  people  were 
so  aroused  that  their  attention  was  entirely  concentrated  on  the  removal 
of  a  certain  section  of  the  population,  and  they  did  not  give  the  least 
consideration  to  the  future  political  affairs  ,of  the  country.  They  hastily 
adopted  the  republican  form  of  government  without  weighing  carefully  its 
suitability  for  this  country.  When  a  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  by  a 
few  people,  others  followed  blindly'  without  further  questioning  its  advisa¬ 
bility.  The  far-sighted  people  at  that  time  foresaw  the  danger  and  trouble 
to  the  future  of  the  country,  but  to  prevent  dissensions  and  other  troubles, 
which  would  have  further  endangered  the  existence  of  the  country,  were 
compelled  to  accept  this  proposal,  though  reluctantly.  Since  the  abdication 
of  the  Tsing  Imperial  House,  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  regime 
of  the  provisional  Government,  and  finally  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Government,  there  have  been  numerous  crises  in  the  Government  and  many 
unspeakable  sufferings  of  the  people,  which  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  class  of  our  people.  If  a  proper  measure  is  not  devised  to  remedy 
the  situation  there  will  be  endless  trouble  in  this  country.” 

After  quoting  the  object-lessons  of  chaotic  Eepublicanism  sup¬ 
plied  by  South  and  Central  America,  the  manifesto  proceeded 

“The  United  States  of  America  is  the  senior  Republic  of  the  world,  and 
her  great  student  of  politics,  Dr.  Goodnow,  has  stated  that  a  Monarchy  is  a 
better  form  of  government  than  Republicanism,  and,  according  to  his  opinion, 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  is  most  indispensable  at  present  for 
China.  This  view  has  been  shared  by  not  a  few  notable  scholars  of  other 
countries.  As  Dr.  Goodnow  is  a  citizen  of  a  Republic,  he  is  more  competent 
to  make  such  a  statement  than  others.  His  words  are  :  ‘  The  conditions  are 
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different  in  China  and  America,  and  it  is  impossible  to  transplant  one  system 
from  one  country  to  another.’  If  foreigners  who  are  in  sympathy  with  China 
have  so  openly  and  loudly  laid  before  us  their  unprejudiced  views,  can  we 
people  of  China  leave  everything  to  fate,  raising  not  a  hand  to  find  a  funda¬ 
mental  solution  for  this  important  problem?  Where  is  your  patriotism? 
Where  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to  the  country,  if  you,  for  fear  of  adverse 
criticism  or  other  dangers,  remain  silent  and  indecisive? 

“As  we  are  the  people  of  this  country,  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  this 
country  is  nothing  less  than  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  ourselves.  There¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  bear  to  sit  silent  and  see  the  country  being  obliterated 
out  of  existence  without  making  any  attempt  to  save  it.  We  have  therefore 
fathered  a  number  of  our  sympathisers  and  started  this  society  with  a  view 
to  devising  means  for  keeping  peace  in  this  country.  We  shall  each  give 
our  views  concerning  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  accruing  from  the  republican  form  of  government  for  general 
discussion.  There  are  not  a  few  wise  and  far-sighted  people  in  this  country, 
and  if  they  are  kind  enough  to  condescend  to  join  us  in  the  discussion  of 
these  points,  w'e  shall  extend  them  our  heartiest  welcome. — Promoters  : 
Yang  Tu,  Sun  Yu-yun,  Yen  Fuh,  Liu  Shih-pei,  Li  Hsi-ho,  Hu  Ying.” 

This  document  showed  the  red  light  to  Hepublicanism — at  least 
to  the  academic  brand,  for  it  was  quite  astute  enough  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  omens  and  the  signs  were  fairly  plain.  It  at  once 
started  a  campaign  in  the  columns  of  the  Press.  The  Peking 
Gazette  waxed  very  wroth.  In  common  with  most  of  the 
vernacular  papers,  it  resented  most  bitterly  the  idea  of  having 
the  new  Chinese  Constitution  labelled  “made  in  Japan.”  It  did 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  the  Japanese  Constitution  was 
merely  the  self-abnegation — within  very  safe  limits — of  an  auto¬ 
crat,  and  it  furiously  attacked  it  as  a  model.  It  declared  that 
what  China  urgently  required  was  not  a  strong  Executive  and  a 
weak  Legislature,  but  an  efficient  Executive  and  an  efficient  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  even — wdth  cheery  optimism — held  up  the  British 
Parliamentary  system  as  the  ideal. 

In  point  of  sober  truth,  the  “  Chou  An  Hui  ”  had  a  phenomenal 
success.  Its  opponents  did  not  realise  its  activity.  The  idea 
captured  the  official  world,  and  the  office  of  the  President  was 
deluged  with  petitions  and  telegrams  from  the  provinces.  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  gave  no  sign  until,  at  last,  on  September  6th  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  take  a  step  indicating  that  at  least  he  was  the 
servant  of  the  people.  Using  as  the  channel  of  communication 
the  Tsan  Cheng  Yuan,  or  Council  of  State,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  Li  Fa  Yuan,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  he  announced  in  an 
official  message,  first,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain  the  Eepublic 
as  the  existing  form  of  government ;  secondly,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  office  of  President  was  conferred  by  the  people  the  disposition 
of  that  office  must  rest  with  the  people ;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly, 
that  the  change  proposed,  in  hia  opinion,  was  “unsuitable  to  the 
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circumstances  of  the  country.”  Unquestionably  the  view  was 
honest. 

Alas,  the  Peking  Gazette  never  looked  below  the  surface,  and 
too  hurriedly,  embarked  on  exultation  without  judgment.  “After 
having  been  in  the  public  eye  for  nearly  a  whole  month,  and 
attracting  to  its  propaganda  large  numbers  of  officials,  because  of 
the  worst  feature  of  Chinese  public  life — sycophancy — the  Chou 
An  Hui  has  collapsed  into  well-deserved  obscurity.  Its  cam¬ 
paign  of  inspired,  if  not  spurious,  telegrams  and  of  ‘national’ 
petitions,  written  from  the  safety  of  the  Peking  hu-tungs,  and  of 
all  the  other  mediaeval  manoeuvres  so  dear  to  old-fashioned  minds, 
will  go  down  in  local  history  as  one  of  the  most  ill-advised  move¬ 
ments  the  capital  has  ever  known.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  knew  best  considered  that  the 
President  merely  aimed  at  acting  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  grossly  unfair,  as  some  have  done,  to  rank  him  with  Josiah 
Bigelow’s  hero — it  could  not  be  asserted  “a  merciful  Providence 
fashioned  him  hollow,  on  purpose  he  might  his  principles  swallow” 
— if  need  be.  Every  astute  observer  considered,  however,  that 
if  the  current  proved  to  be  setting  in  the  direction  of  Monarchy 
the  barque  of  the  President  would  soon  be  cheerily  sailing  down¬ 
stream  with  its  sails  full  open  to  the  favouring  breeze.  And  so, 
almost  before  the  tumult  of  the  battle  died  away,  the  apparent 
victors  found  that  a  new  engagement  had  begun.  The  Chou  An 
Hui,  undepressed,  and  regarding  the  Presidential  declaration  as 
a  mere  formality,  carried  its  pacific  propaganda  everywhere,  and 
rained  more  petitions  on  the  President.  The  Censors  rushed  to 
the  defence  of  the  Eepublic,  protested  to  the  President,  and 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Chou  An  Hui,  but,  taxed  with 
meddling  with  what  did  not  concern  them,  ignominiously 
collapsed.  The  anti-Monarchist  papers  mostly  capitulated.  One, 
the  Tien  Min  Pao,  w’as  suppressed.  The  Euperts  of  Marston 
Moor,  who  seemed  to  have  won  the  great  struggle,  returned  to 
find  all  lost.  Eeplying  to  another  batch  of  petitions,  when  even 
the  most  purblind  observer  could  not  mistake  the  trend  of  national 
sentiment,  the  President  at  length  admitted  that  in  view  of  the 
public  expression  of  opinion,  he  felt — rightly  there  was  a  note  of 
decorous  constitutional  reluctance  in  his  confession — that  the 
question  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  must  be  referred 
to  the  citizens.  He  had  everything  on  his  side  in  respect  of 
legal  procedure.  The  Drafting  Committee,  finding  that  six  of  the 
members  favoured  a  Monarchy,  had  abandoned  its  role  altogether, 
and  suggested  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  that  it  was  absurd  to 
draft  a  Eepublican  Constitution  when  they  disapproved  the  State 
form  of  government.  Thus  he  was  able  under  the  Constitu- 
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tional  Compact  to  place  all  responsibility  for  any  change  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  others,  while  safeguarding  himself,  and  this  he  did. 
The  Tsan  Cheng  Yuan  met  in  docile  mood  and  passed  the  “  King 
Making  Bill.”  Even  more  interesting  than  the  Bill  itself  was 
the  covering  despatch  of  the  Tsan  Cheng  Yuan  to  the  President, 
eince  it  set  forth  in  concrete  form  and  on  official  authority  the 
arguments  of  those  who  desired  the  change  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  follows  : — 

"Since  China  has  been  for  over  two  thousand  years  a  monarchy,  the 
people  have  long  been  accustomed  to  submit  to  a  ‘  one-man  ’  rule,  so  that  the 
change  for  the  republican  form  of  State  after  tbe  year  of  Hsin-hai  (1912) 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  then  existing  conditions, 
thus  resulting  in  the  unsettled  state  of  mind  of  the  people  and  the  uncertain 
'  standing  of  the  State.  The  reason  is  that  since,  according  to  the  republican 
j  system,  the  office  of  the  President  has  to  be  changed  constantly,  no  continu- 
!  ous  policy  can  be  guaranteed  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  no  definite 
plan  can  be  laid  down  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  addition,  there  is  also 
the  danger  of  the  ambitious  unduly  aspiring  to  the  highest  position,  thus 
resulting  in  sowing  tlie  seeds  of  rebellion,  which  would  occur  every  few  or  a 
few  scores  of  years. 

“Our  country  has  also  seen  many  rebellions;  and  as  the  vitality  of  the 
nation  has  not  recovered,  the  improvement  of  the  administration  is  urgently 
needed.  As  the  people  are  greatly  in  need  of  stability,  the  only  method  is 
to  adopt  quickly  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  the  object  of  securing  a 
permanent  peace  and  continuous  government,  so  that  law  and  administration 
may  mutually  assist  each  other.  Thus  may  the  foundation  of  the  nation  be 
strengthened,  and  the  influence  of  the  State  given  a  new  life." 

The  Tsan  Cheng  Yuan  agreed  that  the  form  of  state  should 
under  the  Constitutional  Compact  be  ”  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people,”  and  it  proceeded  :  — 

“We  therefore  decide  that  the  name  of  the  body  should  be  called  the 
Convention  of  Citizens’  Representatives,  which  shall  be  drawm  from  the 
members  elected  by  the  successful  candidates  of  the  primary  election  of  the 
Citizens’  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  of  the  form 
of  State.  In  this  way  all  the  Provinces,  special  Administrative  Areas, 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Mohammedan  regions,  and  Tibet  shall  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  therein.  Only  an  organ  thus  organised  can  be  termed  an  unbiassed 
organ  of  the  people,  and  only  opinion  thus  secured  can  be  called  ‘  the  real 
will  of  the  people.’  For  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  represented,  and 
the  decision  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people  will  be  secured." 

Put  briefly,  the  citizens — the  more  solid  class  only,  for  there 
were  rigid  franchise  qualifications — voted  by  hsien,  or  district, 
and  elected  representatives  who  duly  met  in  each  province  to 
decide  the  great  issue,  though  as  they  were  chosen  on  a  fixed 
programme  the  results,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  were  not 
in  doubt.  Joined  to  them,  howmver,  were  representatives  of 
group  interests — learning  and  commerce,  for  instance,  and  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  were  about  2,000  represen¬ 
tatives  in  all  the  various  assemblies. 
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The  President,  approvingly,  promulgated  the  law  at  once.  In  i 
the  early  autumn  the  prophets  were  at  work — the  opponents  of 
change  prophesying  a  three  to  two  majority  for  the  Hepublic. 
But  soon  the  tune  changed.  There  was  no  review  of  troops  on 
the  fourth  aniversary  of  the  Eepublic’s  birthday.  It  was  sug- 
geted  that  the  soldiers  were  in  favour  of  a  Monarchy.  Then  the 
Government  stopped  the  inflow  of  pro-Monarchy  petitions— no 
more  were  needed.  An  epidemic  of  Monarchism  set  in.  The 
papers  printed  columns  of  Monarchical  telegrams  from  the  heads 
of  all  classes  of  the  community.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  elections, 
which  were  soon  over,  and  the  national  vote  was  unanimous— 
for  a  Monarchy.  Bepublicans,  however,  asserted  that  the  ballot 
was  grossly  “faked” — it  is  not  true.  All  that  remained  was  the 
choice  of  ruler.  There  was  no  alternative  to  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  and 
he  knew  it,  though  on  the  best  noli  episcopari  lines,  and  in 
accordance  wdth  anticipations,  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  Crown  made  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  advised  the  nation 
to  select  a  “more  worthy  and  virtuous”  person.  There  was  of 
this  not  the  remotest  chance,  and,  protesting  he  would  ne’er 
consent — “a  firm  refusal  unavailing,  I  have  been  forced  to  submit” 
— he  accepted,  but  with  the  proviso  that  he  should  continue  to 
act  as  President  until  a  convenient  time  for  his  Coronation.  No 
change  is  therefore  likely  till  the  Great  War  is  ended — this  is 
fortunately  not  in  contradiction  to  the  recently  expressed  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Powders. 

On  his  future  as  a  ruler  no  prophecy  is  safe,  but  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  Yang  Tu,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Chou  An  Hui, 
has  thus  put  on  record  his  views  :  — 

“Furthermore,  the  power  of  control  of  the  Central  Government  is  now 
far  below  that  of  the  Imperial  regime.  The  whole  country  is  like  scattered 
sand  which  cannot  be  made  into  a  solid  body.  No  matter  which  person 
becomes  the  President,  he  cannot  unite  the  nation  and  give  peace  to  ''he 
country  without  resorting  to  absolute  autocratic  methods.  This  is  why  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Republican  regime  those  who  once  advocated  constitu¬ 
tional  government  became  advocates  of  the  autocratic  rule.  Now  we  have 
the  presidential  system  actually  among  us,  and  as  we  now  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  compact  and  various  deliberative  organs,  it  seems  as  if  we  are  in  a 
constitutional  regime.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  constitution  is 
merely  a  form,  while  the  spirit  is  autocracy.” 

Many  will  urge  Yuan  Shih  Kai  along  the  autocratic  path, 
but  that  way  danger  lies,  and  as  he  is  a  wise,  prudent  and  far- 
seeing  man,  he  will  probably  be  cautious.  Spasmodic  outbreaks 
there  may  be,  as  in  December  at  Shanghai  and  in  Yunnan,  but 
excessive  importance  need  not  be  attached  to  them.  Nor  need  too 
much  credence  be  accorded,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  assertion 
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by  a  Pekin  correspondent  ^  that  two-thirds  of  the  Chinese  people 

I  are  still  Eepnblican  in  spirit.  The  people  even  now  cherish  the 
idea  that  the  Ruler  of  the  nation  is  its  Divine  Head,  and  frankly, 
the  conception  of  a  Chief  of  the  State  as  the  Servant  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  is  quite  strange  to  them.  The  Monarchical  movement  is, 
in  sober  truth,  thoroughly  genuine  and  thoroughly  national. 

So  ends  the  Min  Kuo  form  of  government.  It  has  had  its 
eulogists,  and  it  has  had,  in  China,  far  more  detractors.  Perhaps 
the  most  acute  criticism  was  made  by  a  foreign  expert  ; — 

“Most  of  China’s  history  from  times  immemorial  has,  however,  been 
under  monarchs,  and  some  of  the  best  pages  of  China’s  history  are  associated 
with  names  of  Emperors.  The  Chinese  are  a  law-abiding  nation,  and  the 
Government  tutelage  and  interference  are  hardly  noticed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  forcing  of  a  republican  regime  on  a  country  not  trained  up  to  it 
by  a  sufficient  general  education  in  the  past  has  meant  the  introduction  of 
an  element  of  endless  party  fights;  paralysing  now  and  then  the  energy 
of  local  authorities;  intrigues  in  the  army  and  militia;  uncertainty  and 
stagnation  in  industries  and  trade  and  other  modern  enterprises;  and  a  deaf 
ear  to  Government  invitations  for  subscription  to  loans,  &c.” 

The  President  himself,  in  a  message  to  the  United  States 
(December  14th),  ascribed  the  change  of  government  to  the 
general  conviction  that  “the  Republic  was  unsuitable  on  account 
of  historical  reasons,”  while  the  people  wished  to  establish 
permanent  peace. 

Quite  what  he  will  call  himself  is  not  known.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  have  always  lamented  that  he  was  only  as  President  styled 
“Ta  Tsung  Tung,”  or  General  Commandant  of  Manchu  Forces. 
Will  it  be  “Huang  Shang”  of  the  old  Manchu  days?  And  his 
policy?  In  an  official  manifesto  published  five  months  ago  he 
laid  stress  on  education  and  trade  development,  but  also  placed 
in  the  very  forefront  of  his  programme — it  was  the  first  cardinal 
point :  “I  will  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the 
Republic  and  establish  an  effective  government,  so  that  the 
Central  and  Provincial  governments  will  act  in  unison  and  thus 
be  able  to  develop  China  into  a  well-organised  State.” 

When  did  he  begin  to  feel  that  the  ideal  was  unattainable,  and 
sorrowfully  to  admit  it? 

,  Certainly  the  change  of  government  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  his  complete  goodwill,  which  grew  crescendo-wise  as 
events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  in  making  it.  The  whole 
episode  simply  shows  that  there  is  still  only  one  really  strong  man 
in  China,  and  provided  he  reigns  as  Emperor  for  a  sufficiently  long 
!  period  all  will  be  well.  He  will  at  least  ascend  the  throne  with 
t  the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  world.  He  deserves  them,  for  he 
)  has  set  before  himself  the  well-being,  the  greatness,  and  the 
5  prosperity  of  his  native  country.  Frances  Aldridge. 

(1)  The  Daily  Telegraph,  December  6th. 
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It  has  long  been  common  for  critics  to  class  Carlyle  with  Gibbon, 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides ;  and  Bismarck  and  his  Boswell,  Busch, 
rejoiced  on  sight  of  Carlyle’s  letter  of  November,  1870,  as  a 
“word  in  season.”  It  was  printed  hundreds  of  times  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  translated  into  many  languages.  The  Germans  were 
then  beleaguering  Paris,  and  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  that 
France  should  hasten  to  recognise  she  was  in  the  wrong  and 
beaten,  and  agree  with  Bismarck,  while  other  countries  should 
abstain  from  interference.  The  argument  was  clenched  by  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  last  four  hundred  years,  showing 
how  the  rulers  of  France  had  repeatedly  made  wanton  war  on 
Germany  for  profit  or  glory,  so  that  Napoleon  III.  had  been 
following  in  the  steps  of  Louis  XI.  and  Francis  I.,  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.  and  Napoleon  I.  “No  nation  ever  had 
so  bad  a  neighbour  as  Germany  has  had  in  France  .  .  .  insolent, 
rapacious,  insatiable,  unappeasable,  continually  aggressive.” 

Terrible  as  this  condemnation  is,  it  cannot  be  disputed  by 
Frenchmen  mindful  of  their  Michelet  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  of 
Napoleon  the  Little  and  the  harpies  who  swarmed  about  his 
court  like  flies  about  a  dunghill.  Whatever  the  diplomatic 
dodgers  may  have  done,  and  granting  what  is  doubtful  that  the 
telegram  which  Bismarck  shortened  was  the  signal  for  battle,  still 
Carlyle  and  public  opinion  were  right  in  blaming  the  French  and 
the  rulers  they  tolerated  because  they  began  the  bloodshed.  In 
evil  as  in  good,  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  word  and  the 
act,  and  the  sin  of  the  French,  which  made  bystanders  hesitate 
to  help  them,  was  that  they  started  their  armies  for  a  murderous 
march  “to  Berlin.” 

'‘Signally  disgraceful  to  any  nation,”  wrote  Carlyle,  “was  her  late  assault 
upon  Germany.  .  .  .  The  honour  of  France  can  be  saved  only  by  the  deep 
repentance  of  France;  and  by  the  serious  determination  never  to  do  so 
again.  ...  In  that  way  maj^  the  honour  of  France  again  gradually  brighten 
to  the  height  of  its  old  splendour, — far  beyond  the  first  Napoleonic,  much 
more  the  Third,  or  any  recent  sort, — and  offer  again  to  our  voluntary  love 
and  grateful  estimation  all  the  fine  and  graceful  qualities  Nature  has 

implanted  in  the  French.  ...  If,  among  this  multitude  of  sympathetic 

bystanders,  France  have  any  true  friend,  his  advice  .  .  .  would  be  ...  to 
recognise  the  facts  which  have  come  to  her,  and  that  they  came  withal  bp 
invitation  of  her  own.  .  .  .  She  has  left  herself  without  resource  or  power 
of  resisting  the  victorious  Germans.  ...  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  vainglorious 

France;  but  France,  we  hope,  has  still  in  it  veracity  and  probity  enough 

to  accept  fact.  .  .  .” 
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The  French  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  will  now  forgive  this 
retrospect  as  necessary  for  an  answer  to  the  question — would 
Carlyle  give  his  blessing  to  Germany  to-day?  Perhaps  there 
never  was  any  utterance  of  a  man  of  letters  which  had  so  imme¬ 
diate  an  effect  iq)on  public  opinion  as  his  letter  of  1870.  So  it  is 
natural  to  recall  it  and  ask,  what  would  he  say  now?  It  is  not 
only  by  pressmen  and  politicians  that  the  question  is  put.  The 
German  Kaiser,  little  William  himself,  has  been  the  loudest  in 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Carlyle.  In  America,  not  to  mention 
Japan  and  elsewhere,  the  propriety  of  the  appeal  has  been 
admitted;  but  in  England,  perhaps  because  of  the  backward 
condition  of  our  education  and  the  preference  of  pedants  as  well 
as  people  for  antiquated  Aristotles  and  light  literature,  the  Kaiser 
was  ignorantly  imagined  to  be  quoting  “John  Knox”  w’hen  he 
spoke  of  “the  great  Scotsman”  in  March  last,  and  it  was  only 
when  Carlyle  was  named  as  well  as  quoted  in  a  Warsaw  proclama¬ 
tion  in  June  of  this  year  that  the  absent-minded  English  were 
well  aware  that  in  appealing  to  neutral  opinion  the  Germans  were 
trying  to  show  they  were  justified  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  English 
historians. 

The  mistake  may  be  honest,  but  if  so  it  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  and  in  need  of  exposure.  Carlyle  would  assuredly 
condemn  the  Germans  to-day  for  the  same  reason  as  the  French 
in  1870 — they  began  the  war ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  by 
a  hundred  quotations  that  he  would  have  damned  more  deeply 
still  the  deliberate  devilries  of  the  higher  officers.  The  imitation 
Caligula  of  Berlin  is  worse  than  the  original  in  Eome.  The 
crimes  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  and  the  massacres  of  Armenians, 
the  butcheries  of  women  and  children,  leave  Chingiz  Khan 
I  behind ;  and  in  the  tangled  tales  of  the  crimes,  follies  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  men,  the  bullies  of  Potsdam  can  barely  be  matched 
by  Timur  or  the  Mamlukes  of  Egypt.  Nevertheless  their  atroci¬ 
ties  are  merely  an  aggravation.  Their  wickedness  was  in  going 
to  war  when  they  did  not  need  to  fight  in  self-defence.  They 
forgot  the  warning  Bismarck  often  gave  them — that  even  a 
victorious  war  is  a  calamity  to  a  nation.  Its  tendency  is  always 
evil,  however  it  is  waged.  The  best  are  slain.  The  survivors 
subside.  The  “  demi-gods  ”  of  the  General  Staff,  as  Bismarck 
called  them,  can  quote  Carlyle  as  the  devils  can  quote 
I  Scripture,  for  a  purpose,  but  they  do  not  really  believe 
'  in  him.  He  showed  the  ugliness  of  war,  a  crime  and  a  blunder, 
^  but  “the  demi-gods”  in  “brass  collars”  delight  in  killing — 
r  at  a  distance — and  are  comforted  by  Bernhardi  and  other 
5  fools,  who  flatter  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  They  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain  as  often  as  they  mention  it.  Their  idol  is 
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a  “  German  God  ”  ^  who  is  supposed  to  believe  whatever  the  Kaiser 
says.  * 

Against  Germans  quoting  Carlyle  for  their  own  side,  nothing 
can  be  more  pointed  than  his  scattered  utterances  about  the 
Eussians  and  the  Turks.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  saw  and  said  that  w^e  were  wrong.  In 
November,  1876,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  was  used  by  those  who 
were  thw'arting  the  politicians  intriguing  for  another  war  with 
Eussia.  It  has  been  so  often  reprinted  that  a  few  sentences  may 
here  suffice.  “For  fifty  years  back,  my  clear  belief  about  the 
Eussians  has  been  that  they  are  a  good  and  even  noble  element 
in  Europe.  ...  In  our  own  time  they  have  done  signal  service 
to  God  and  man  in  drilling  into  order  and  peace  anarchic  popula¬ 
tions  all  over  their  side  of  the  world.  The  present  Czar  of  Russia 
I  judge  to  be  a  strictly  honest  and  just  man ;  and,  in  short,  my 
belief  is  that  the  Eussians  are  called  to  do  great  things  in  the 
world,  and  be  a  conspicuous  benefit,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
their  fellow-men.  .  .  .  The  unspeakable  Turk  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  struck  out  of  the  question  and  the  country  left  to  honest 
European  guidance.  .  .  .” 

Here  at  full  length  is  the  famous  letter  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  “last  public  act”  of  Carlyle.  It  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  May  5th,  1877,  and  by  prematurely  disclosing  is  believed  to 
have  defeated  altogether  a  trick  whereby  the  Prime  Minister  was 
contriving  war.  Some  say  that  Lord  Carnarvon  through  Froude, 
and  others  say  that  Lord  Derby  directly  or  through  Lady  Derby, 
enabled  Carlyle  to  join  in  this  great  service  to  the  country ;  but 
what  alone  concerns  us  here  is  that  his  writing  of  this  letter 
shows  that  he  wished  to  see  the  Eussians  conquer  the  Turks. 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Timee.’ 

“  5  Cbeyne  Row,  Chelsea,  May  4th  (1877). 

“  Sir, — A  rumour  everywhere  prevails  that  our  miraculous  Premier,  in 
spite  of  his  Queen’s  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  intends,  under  cover  of 
‘  care  for  British  interests,’  to  send  the  English  Fleet  to  the  Baltic,  or  do 
some  other  feat  which  shall  compel  Russia  to  declare  war  against  England. 
Latterly  the  rumour  has  shifted  from  the  Baltic  and  become  still  more 
sinister,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  scene,  where  a  feat  is  contemplated 
that  will  force  not  Russia  only,  but  all  Europe,  to  declare  war  against  us. 
This  latter  I  have  come  to  know  as  an  indisputable  fact;  in  our  present 
affairs  and  outlooks  surely  a  grave  one. 

“As  to  ‘British  interests,’  there  is  none  visible  or  conceivable  to  me, 
except  taking  strict  charge  of  our  route  to  India  by  Suez  and  Egypt;  and, 
for  the  rest,  resolutely  steering  altogether  clear  of  any  co-partnery  with  the 
Turk  in  regard  to  this  or  any  other  ‘  British  interest  ’  w^hatever.  It  should 
be  felt  by  England  as  a  real  ignominy  to  be  connected  with  such  a  Turk 
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at  all.  Nay,  if  we  still  had,  as,  in  fact,  all  ought  to  have,  a  wish  to  save 
him  from  perdition  and  annihilation  in  God’s  world,  the  one  future  for 
him  that  has  any  hope  in  it  is  even  now  that  of  being  conquered  by  the 
Russians,  and  gradually  schooled  and  drilled  into  peaceable  attempt  at 
learning  to  be  himself  governed.  The  newspaper  outcry  against  Russia  is 
no  more  respectable  to  me  than  the  howling  of  Bedlam,  proceeding,  as  it 
does,  from  the  deepest  ignorance,  egoism,  and  paltry  national  jealousy. 

“These  things  I  write  not  on  hearsay,  but  on  accurate  knowledge,  and 
to  all  friends  of  their  country  will  recommend  immediate  attention  to  them 
while  there  is  yet  time,  lest  in  a  few  weeks  the  maddest  and  most  criminal 
thing  that  a  British  Government  could  do  should  be  done,  and  all  Europe 
kindle  into  flames  of  war 

“  I  am,  etc., 

“T.  Caklyle.” 

Referring  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Froude  explains  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
!  wanted  war  and  was  trying  to  drive  the  Kussians  into  declaring 
j  it;^  and  perhaps  the  naost  interesting  item  of  the  abundant 
evidence  to  confirm  this  is  a  letter  from  Kaiser  William  I.  to 
Bismarck,  in  their  published  correspondence ,2  about  “Queen 
Victoria’s  desire  for  war,  and  her  Jewish  chief  adviser,  who 
confirms  her  in  her  desire.”  What  most  concerns  us  now  is  not 
so  much  this  fresh  disclosure  of  the  danger  of  secret  diplomacy 
as  the  discovery  of  Carlyle’s  championship  of  the  Eussians.  It 
was  no  mere  sentimental  preference.  He  had  had  . friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  living  Eussians,  and  knew  whatever  could  be  learned 
from  books,  and,  like  Shakespeare,  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
,  could  understand  what  is  abroad  without  leaving  home.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  add  that  in  July,  1877,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
him  by  a  Eussian  writer  (F.  Martien),  assuring  him  that  study 
:  of  the  archives  confirmed  his  conclusion  that  the  Eussian  Govern- 
I  ment  was  moved  by  nothing  but  the  popular  fury  at  the  sight 
of  the  massacre  of  their  Christian  neighbours,  and  saying, 
“Russians  will  never  forget  your  courage  in  defending  their 
'motives  for  the  war  with  Turkey.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Germans  are  in  conflict  with 
^  the  teaching  of  Carlyle  in  the  rest  of  their  policy  as  much  as  in 
supporting  the  Turks  against  the  Eussians.  So  it  is  not  strange 
5  that  those  of  them  who  claim  him  avoid  details,  and  deal  in 
1  generalities,  relying  on  his  eminence  as  an  interpreter  of  Germans 
I’  —as  if  they  only  needed  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  loved — as  well 
as  his  admiration  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Frederick  and  others. 
The  truth  is  that  Carlyle  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  as  little 
i,  of  a  partisan  as  any  man  could  be.  He  defended  the  Germans 
“  when  he  thought  they  were  attacked  or  abused  unjustly ;  but  he 
was  no  more  partial  to  common  Germans  than  to  any  other 
-  common  people.  He  excelled  as  the  genial  interpreter  of  the 
(1)  T.  C.,  IV.,  pp.  439,  442.  (2)  I.,  p.  186,  English  translation. 
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Germany  of  Luther  and  Frederick,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  other 
enlightened  men;  but  Michelet,  too,  the  greatest  of  the  French  | 
historians,  admired  in  the  same  way  enlightened  men  in  Germany,  i 
and  Luther  and  Frederick  in  particular,  and  Michelet  censured 
Voltaire  for  being  deficient  in  loyalty  to  Frederick.  The  modem  L 
Germany  of  bandaged  brains  and  Kaiser-gods,  the  Germany  of 
preposterous  Prussians  and  messroom  metaphysics,  would  be  as 
ludicrous  and  contemptible  to  Carlyle  as  to  Michelet.  In  his 
Frederick  he  ridiculed  the  Courts  and  their  appurtenances  as 
much  as  the  gazetteers  and  the  diplomats,  and  in  Book  XXL, 
Ch.  ii.,  for  example,  when  dealing  with  the  future  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  the  Fat,  ancestor  of  the  modern  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  hereditary  successor  of  the  great  Frederick,  he  uses 
the  same  pitiless  derision  wherewith  Michelet  drenches  the 
royal  family  of  France. 

Kanke  was  different.  Michelet  explained  his  failing  neatly.^  , 
He  “distorted  history  at  every  turn  by  a  deplorable  effort  to  be 
impartial  between  good  and  evil.”  Whatever  his  reason,  he 
avoided  anything  likely  to  displease  the  Hohenzollerns.  He  had 
a  physical  defect  that  looked  like  a  spinal  weakness,  and  one  [ 
autumn  day  in  1875,  when  Carlyle  was  talking  to  Sir  George 
Strachey,  there  was  a  humorous  reference  to  Ranke. ^  Sir  George 
put  his  notes  on  paper  at  once  and  can  be  trusted.  “Ranke’s 
works  were  not  quite  dismissed  as  owl’s  droppings,  but  they  were 
unhandsomely  treated.  Mention  being  made”  (presumably  by 
Sir  George  Strachey)  “of  that  Excellency’s  literary  servility 
towards  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  and  of  his  defects  as  a 
narrator,  Carlyle  said  :  ‘  No !  It  will  not  do.  He  is  such  a 
skipping  little  fellow — books  generally  broken-backed.’  ” 

Turning  now  to  Carlyle’s  works,  we  find  confirmed  the  con¬ 
clusion  we  have  drawn  from  his  talk  and  letters,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany  would  be  condemned  by  him.  It  is  merely 
truculent  ignorance  to  claim  him  as  an  obscurantist.  Better  than 
any  other  historian,  like  Shakespeare,  he  held  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  and  entered  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  sorts; 
and  that  is  precisely  why  it  is  possible  to  support  almost  any 
opinion  by  quotations  from  his  works.  He  shows  us  what  is 
what  although  he  does  not  like  it,  and  in  description  and  narrative 
resembled  the  revolutionary  heroes  who  “had  swallowed  all  the 
formulas.”  The  most  hide-bound  Tory  can  draw  materials  for 
arguments  from  his  writings ;  but  Carlyle  was  so  far  from  being 
himself  a  Tory  that  in  1834  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the  editing 
of  an  advanced  Radical  review,  and  to  the  end  considered  himself 
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(1)  In  a  footnote,  France,  Vol.  XIV.,  Chap.  i. 

(2)  New  Review,  July,  1893,  p.  30. 
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a  reformer  generations  ahead  of  his  contemporaries,  which  is  what 
nobody  would  need  to  be  told  who  had  studied  the  personal  asides 
in  the  histories  and  pamphlets. 

His  candour  is  the  most  amazing  quality  about  him.  He 
exposes'  his  own  opinions  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
I  readers  on  their  guard.  One  thing  only  never  wavers.  The 
bedrock  conviction  underlying  all  his  thinking  is  identical  with 
that  of  Confucius,  reverence  for  reality,  and  faith  derived  from 
within  that  “Heaven  makes  no  mistakes.”  Applied  to  practice 
and  conduct,  this  meant  that  right  is  might,  and  that  in  doubt 
a  man  should  think  of  what  is  right,  and  follow  conscience  against 
the  clamours  of  the  crowd  or  the  calculations  of  expediency. 

1  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  “  might  is  right  ”  belief  of  cowardly 
bullies,  truculent  flunkies,  messroom  metaphysicians,  and  other 
such  specimens  of  arrested  human  development,  which  Carlyle 
abhorred. 

p  The  most  important  contemporary  who  supposed  that  Carlyle 
j  would  countenance  the  gospel  of  force  was  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  ;  and 
Carlyle,  who  was  fond  of  Lecky,  did  not  publicly  controvert  or 
I  contradict  him,  but  verbally  explained  the  truth  to  him,  and  left 
'  him  to  correct  himself  at  discretion,  which  Lecky  handsomely 
did  long  afterwards.^ 

The  writings  of  Carlyle  are  a  magazine  of  materials  for  the  peace¬ 
makers  of  the  world.  The  chapter,  “Centre  of  Indifference,”  in 
Sartor  Resartus,  contains  a  famous  passage  beginning  :  “What, 
speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net  purport  and 
upshot  of  war?  .  .  .”  It  might  give  Norman  Angell  many  texts. 
In  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  IV.,  “The  New  Downing  Street,” 
there  is  a  denunciation  of  the  wars  of  the  younger  Pitt  against  the 
French  Bepublic,  and  other  sentiments  strangely  fresh  to-day. 
Take  this: — “All  Europe,  now  especially  with  so  many  rail¬ 
roads,  public  journals,  printed  books,  penny  posts,  bills  of 
exchange,  and  continual  intercourse  and  mutual  dependence,  is 
more  and  more  becoming  (so  to  speak)  one  Parish ;  the 
Parishioners  of  which  .  .  .  could,  if  they  were  moderately  well 
guided,  have  almost  no  disposition  to  quarrel.” 

His  French  Revolution  in  1837  justified  the  reformers  in  that 
upheaval  and  flinging  defiance  against  all  the  “  Thrones,  Domina¬ 
tions,  Princedoms,”  Popedoms  and  Powers  of  Europe,  admonished 
them  to  be  warned  in  time.  It  is  strange  to-day  to  read  in  it  how 
Brunswick  threatened  Paris  with  military  execution,  and  was 
taught  by  events  the  folly  of  the  threat.  In  Oliver  Cromwell 
Carlyle  vindicated  the  most  successful  soldier  of  righteousness  that 

(1)  Lecky’s  essay,  “Carlyle’s  Message  to  his  Age,”  Contemporary  Review, 
October,  1891,  p.  527,  &c. 
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ever  handled  iron,  the  man  who  brought  King  Charles  I.  to  trial 
and  execution,  and  established  for  ever  the  doctrine  then  a  novelty 
in  Europe,  although  millenniums  old  in  China,  that  “to  do  what 
is  wrong  is  the  same  crime  in  a  king  or  an  emperor  as  in  a 
subject.”  As  for  his  Frederick,  it  is  the  finest  series  of  moving  * 
pictures  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  makes  the  reader 
realise  the  infinite  folly  of  war  better  than  any  argument.  The  | 
philosopher-king  he  sets  before  men’s  eyes  “like  a  living  statue"  |j 
is  not  in  the  least  like  the  ugly  idol  of  the  dreary  dons  who  pander 
to  the  delusions  of  Potsdam.  The  real  Frederick  had  to  suffer  i 
sore  for  his  juvenile  pugnacity,  and  knew  better  than  repeat  it. 
He  declined  the  invitations  of  his  neighbours  to  be  a  conquering  I' 
hero,  though  many  victories  had  shown  that  he  could  be  one,  if 
he  chose.  He  used  his  armies  to  make  Prussia  secure,  and  showed 
his  people  that  the  way  to  wealth  was  not  by  loot,  but  by  diligence 
in  production  and  efficiency  in  administration. 

In  Frederick,  as  in  his  other  books,  Carlyle  has  shown  how 
wars  arose  in  human  darkness,  and  he  did  his  uttermost  to  [ 
enlighten  his  fellow  men.  Thus  he  had  explained  to  Europe  F 
the  sincerity  of  Mahommed,  as  the  Muslims  to  this  day  do 
gratefully  recall ;  and  even  as  his  personal  sincerity  enabled 
him  to  understand  Mahommed  and  Cromwell,  Luther  and 
Knox,  so  his  swift  comprehension  of  the  Confucian  view  | 
of  the  world  was  possible  because  he  was  another  Confucius  I 
himself.  If  there  is  truth  in  Carlyle,  eternal  justice  is  as  sure  as 
gravitation. 

Let  Germans  who  have  been  humbugged  behold  in  Carlyle’s 
history  of  Frederick,  Book  XVII.,  how  their  hero-king  collected 
and  studied  for  years  the  evidence  that  Saxony  was  conspiring 
with  Austria  and  Russia  to  partition  Prussia.  It  was  only  when 
they  were  about  to  begin  that  he  anticipated  them,  invaded 
Saxony,  took  Dresden,  and  there  seized  and  published  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  invasion  the  originals  of  papers  whereof  he  had  long 
had  the  copies.  Every  impartial  person  who  could  read  excused 
him  then  ;  and  there  was  no  hideous  Louvain,  no  “  frightfulness,” 
but  perfect  discipline  which  w'as  abundantly  rewarded  in  the 
long  run.  I 

The  Kaiser  can  imitate  him  about  as  well  as  the  ape  could 
mimic  Erasmus  shaving.  His  bullies  and  bravoes  went  burning, 
plundering,  murdering  and  outraging  through  Belgium,  the 
most  peaceful  and  prosperous  land  in  Europe,  lying  at  every 
turn,  and  making  murder  more  horrid  by  a  mockery  of  judicial 
forms,  transcending  in  cold  blood  the  terrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  make  a  pretence  of  discovering  papers  at 
Brussels,  and  publish  what  convinces  nobody,  what  they  would 
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never  have  thought  of  publishing  if  they  had  not  to  make  the 
Kaiser  suppose  he  was  another  Frederick. 

It  is  playing  the  game  of  the  German  Staff  to  admit  their 
perversions  of  history.  The  Kaiser  has  not  only  reversed  the 
policy  of  Bismarck,  but  also  broken  with  the  traditions  of 
Frederick.  Let  the  peoples  of  Germany  awake  from  their  dream 
of  another  seven  years’  war,  with  Prussia  atop  at  the  end.  It 
is  the  thirty  years’  war  they  are  more  likely  to  be  recalling, 
when  all  is  over.  They  are  dying  in  myriads,  but  not  in  defence 
of  the  Fatherland,  not  in  any  quarrel  of  their  own.  Their  empire 
is  like  an  ancient  criminal  tied  to  corpses.  They  are  wasting  their 
lives  and  wealth  to  prolong  the  Byzantine  abominations  of  the 
Viennese  and  the  Turks,  and  to  spread  abroad  the  glory  of  “his 
majesty’s  sacred  person,”  and  conceal  his  many  mistakes. 

When  once  the  light  breaks  in  upon  them,  the  Germans  may 
return  to  their  ancient  law  and  custom,  and  elect  another  Kaiser, 
leaving  the  Prussian  kingdom  to  do  as  it  likes.  Thus  may  they 
earn  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  see  the  Hapsburgs  and  Hohen- 
zollerns  come  down  together,  as  the  sail  falls  when  the  mast 
is  broken.  To  adapt  an  epigram  of  Bums  in  conclusion,  a  kind 
of  summary  of  the  end  of  every  dynasty  : — 

“Bright  ran  the  Hohenzollern  line, 

Through  many  a  far-famed  sire. 

So  ran  the  famous  Roman  road. 

And  ended  in  the  mire.” 

David  Alec  Wilson. 


THE  ITALIAN  SPHINX. 


When  I  returned  to  London  from  Italy  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  | 

quick  to  detect  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  public  | 

towards  my  country.  The  warmth  of  feeling  evoked  by  Italy’s  I 

siding  with  the  Allies  had  yielded  precedence  to  a  chill  current  | 

of  doubt  and  resentment  in  the  heart  of  a  large  n  mber  of  { 
Britishers.  I  am  not  speaking — naturally — of  well-informed  [ 
Britishers ;  but,  alas !  we  know  that  in  all  nations  the  well  ' 
informed  are  a  minority.  But  even  this  minority  of  British  people  1 
is  not  wholly  without  some  suspicion  as  to  the  attitude  Italy  has  I 
taken  up.  “Italy  is  grinding  her  own  axe  and  cares  little  what  I 
becomes  of  the  Allies.”  “Why  has  Italy  not  declared  war  on  1 
Germany?”  “Why  has  she  not  joined  France  and  England  in  [ 
the  Near  East?” 

These  and  other  pertinent  observations  have  been  continually  [ 
hurled  at  me,  while  sundry  reflections  on  Machiavelli  and  his  I 
tenets  have  been  repeatedly  added  for  my  special  edification.  I 
Now  only  results  can  prove  if  a  nation’s  policy  is  judicious  or  I 
not,  but  it  is  wise  before  doubting  the  quality  of  any  human  I 
action  to  consider  the  different  “preposita”  which  may  conduce 
to  a  decision.  Italy  may  not  prove  to  be  right  after  all,  but  the 
men  at  the  helm,  who  know  the  temper  of  the  crew,  have  to 
decide  which  way  to  turn  the  wheel.  And  that  is  just  what  the 
British  seem  unable  to  admit  in  the  case  of  Italian  statesman¬ 
ship.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  it  is  easy  for  people  without 
a  psychological  knowledge  of  the  Italian  nature  to  understand  the 
line  of  conduct  Italy  has  taken  up  in  this  European  conflagration. 
Nay,  I  go  even  farther,  and  I  say  that  the  Italian  temperament 
is  well-nigh  incomprehensible  to  all  but  a  very  few  Anglo-Saxons. 
Nor  is  this  fundamental  difficulty  of  understanding  modern  Italy 
lessened  by  any  very  great  desire  on  England’s  part  to  study 
our  nation’s  development,  or  to  view  our  ideals  from  any  but  a 
British  standpoint.  The  English  nation  as  a  whole  resembles 
an  old  Cornish  gentleman  whom  I  know  who  has  lived  forty  years 
in  Italy — has  acquired  a  great  property  in  the  Marche,  has  married 
a  Florentine  lady,  and  has  never  learnt  to  speak  Italian  or  even 
understand  it,  and  who  passes  his  days  abusing  everything  Italian 
with  a  vehemence  which  would  be  comic  if  it  were  not  also 
irritatingly  unfair.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  admit  that  there 
can  be  any  other  point  of  view  but  his  own. 

Now,  in  England  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
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persons  who  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  there  may  exist  what 
Italy  considers  to  be  very  good  and  powerful  reasons  which  make 
her  desire  to  maintain  her  own  individuality  in  this  conflagra¬ 
tion.  If  she  is  grinding  her  own  axe,  the  British  public  ought 
to  remember  that  it  is  aimed  at  the  head  of  a  mutual  enemy, 
and  the  felling  of  the  foe  will  be  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  Allies.  One  of  the  questions  that  was  put  to  me  with  greatest 
frequency  when  I  first  returned,  and  when  events  in  the  Near 
East  had  not  assumed  the  very  grave  aspect  that  they  now  wear, 
was  the  query  :  “  Why  did  Italy  not  help  England  in  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  when  a  few  more  men  at  one  time  might  have  meant 
the  taking  of  Constantinople?  Why  had  Italy  disinterested  her¬ 
self  from  the  developments  in  the  Near  East?”  “I  thought 
Italy  had  ambitions  in  the  Near  East?”  one  gentleman  in  a  very 
important  position  in  the  Government  said  to  me,  with  a  well- 
bred,  sarcastic,  and  infinitely  supercilious  air.  “Surely  this  is 
the  moment  to  materialise  such  ambitions?”  No,  sir.  Italy, 
it  is  true,  has  vast  interests  in  the  Near  East,  but  few  ambitions. 
Our  interests  are  undeniably  great,  for  we  have  numerous  colonies 
of  our  countrymen  trading  in  the  markets  of  Syria  and  Anatolia. 
Our  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — Sidney  Sonnino  (whose 
mother,  by  the  way,  was  an  Englishwoman) — the  indefatigable 
instigator  of  Italy’s  rapprochement  to  the  Allies,  is  the  son  of  an 
Italian  merchant  who  made  an  immense  fortune  trading  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  like  him  we  have  many  who  have  enriched  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Near  East.  We  are  proud  of  these  colonies  of 
Italian  workers,  we  are  bound  to  them  by  strong  bonds  of  love 
and  interest — we  see  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  the  shade 
of  Venice’s  fleet  still  haunting  the  blue  waters.  But  that  is 
not  enough. 

All  over  the  world  we  have  similar  huge  colonies.  Look  at 
New  York  with  her  700,000  Dagos.  Look  at  the  Argentine  with 
her  four  millions  of  Italians.  Look  at  Montevideo,  Brazil,  and 
wherever  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done.  These  are  the  colonies 
which  pay  the  best  returns,  for  annually  they  send  back  millions 
of  francs  to  be  invested  in  our  home  banks,  and  never  cost  the 
Italian  Exchequer  a  halfpenny.  But  Italy  has  no  burning  wish 
to  see  these  colonies  under  her  sway — that  is  the  great  crux  of 
the  matter.  She  knows  that  once  an  Italian  always  an  Italian, 
and  that  her  sons  who  emigrate  take  Italy  in  their  hearts.  In 
whatever  country  they  go  they  are  only  temporary  colonists. 
Mere  transients,  as  they  style  them  in  America,  and  she  knows 
that  the  moment  their  savings  enable  them  to  start  fair  in  Italy 
they  return  to  the  blue  skies  and  the  peaceful  serenity  of  Ausonia. 
Italy  is  utterly  unlike  Germany,  who  dreams  of  her  twelve  million 
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hyphenated  Americans  with  a  longing  desire  to  see  them  live  i 
once  more  under  the  protecting  (?)  shadow  of  the  Hohenzollem  ^ 
eagle.  The  Italian  people  as  a  whole  have  not  any  very  great  t 

ambition  to  drink  the  wine  of  Empire,  their  one  great  passion  is 
Liberty — Liberty  for  themselves  and  for  others — Liberty  to  ^ 
develop  along  peaceful  lines  for  the  triumph  of  civilisation.  Italy  1 

could  teaoh  even  England  something  about  individual  liberty.  ;  c 
The  pupil  has  surpassed  the  teacher.  f 

But  what  about  Tripoli?  I  can  hear  you  say.  Alas!  Tripoli  i 

was  for  us  a  stern  and  very  unpleasant  necessity.  A  few  millions  ^ 

of  acres  of  arid  desert  sands  were  no  very  alluring  bait.  That  f 

war  was  thrust  on  us  by  the  covetousness  of  Germany,  who,  we  '  ^ 

had  good  reason  to  know,  was  treating  secretly  for  the  cession  to  i 
her  by  Turkey  of  that  North  African  province.  There  are  some  ^ 
letters  extant  in  the  private  collection  of  compromising  docu¬ 
ments  possessed  by  the  Czar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  written  by 
William  the  Second  to  Enver  Pasha,  which  would  have  brought  3 

about  Armageddon  three  years  before  its  time  had  their  contents  ^ 

anent  Tripoli  been  known  broadcast.  These  letters  in  the  wily  c 

Coburg’s  hands  gave  him  a  power  over  the  Emperor  which  he  * 

was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  But  others  had  seen  those  t 

letters,  and  Italy  acted  swiftly  and  surely  to  save  her  destiny,  ^ 

which  trembled  in  the  balance,  for  Tripoli,  in  conjunction  with  s 

the  slice  of  Nigeria  which  France  had  ceded  to  Prussia,  would  t 

have  created  a  Trans-African  German  Protectorate  which  would  e 

have  imperilled  our  very  existence  as  a  separate  and  independent  i 

State.  Closed  in  by  Germany  to  the  north  and  Grermany  to  the 
south  we  would  inevitably  have  had  to  bow  our  heads  to  the  i 

Hohenzollem  Hegemony.  Bismarck  had  sowed  discord  between  1 

France  and  Italy  by  giving  the  Kepublic  Tunisia,  and  thus  s 

creating  the  danger  of  a  new  Carthage  for  us,  but  the  prospect  r 

of  a  German  Carthage  a  little  farther  south  was  utterly  unbear-  1 
able.  It  was  a  case  of  Delenda  Carthago,  and  we  had  to  fore-  t 

stall  the  Emperor  before  he  had  time  to  build  one  there,  F 

Thus  we  were  the  first  of  the  nations  to  upset  William  of  ^ 

Hohenzollern’s  dream  of  Empire — and  England  has  to  thank  us  F 

that  at  the  opening  of  hostilities  there  was  not  a  German  Kiao-  ^ 
chau  in  North  Africa  near  that  hotbed  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism,  the  Senussi  country.  Had  Tobruch — that  Gibraltar  a 

of  the  Western  Mediterranean — been  a  German  commercial  port  i 

the  darkness  of  the  present  situation  might  have  been  still  more  t 

perplexing  for  England,  at  least  it  would  have  meant  one  more  1 

campaign  for  her.  But  far  from  revelling  in  the  conquest  of  ^ 

Tripoli,  most  Italians  looked  upon  this  stern  necessity  with  great  a 

repugnance,  and  even  statesmen  dreaded  the  nation’s  temper—  ^ 
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for  they  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  our  populace  had  torn 
up  the  rails  rather  than  allow  the  soldiers  to  depart  for  the 
taming  of  Abyssinia. 

1  Now  our  statesmen  know  that  our  men  can  be  trusted  to  fight 
i  with  the  tenacity  of  lions,  to  the  very  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as 
i  long  as  it  is  on  Italian  soil,  be  it  to  defend  the  Mother  Country 
;  or  be  it  when  they  are  animated  by  the  beautiful  desire  to  see  the 
i  few  remaining  Italian  victims  of  Austria’s  misrule  gathered  once 
[  more  to  the  great  Italian  family.  But  Salandra  and  Sonnino 
were  loth  to  try  the  dangerous  experiment  of  sending  our  men  on 
j  foreign  soil,  unless  under  absolutely  and  universally  evident 
necessity  like  w^e  are  now  confronting.  “Italy  is  enough  for  us,” 
is  the  battle  cry  of  Italian  Socialists,  and  Socialism  in  Italy  is  a 
very  powerful  party  indeed. 

The  landing  of  troops  in  Albania  is  a  middle  course.  We  go  to 
Albania  animated  by  the  sentiments  of  greatest  friendship.  All 
along  the  coast-line  from  Ancona  to  Catanzaro  Italy  has  large 
colonies  of  Albanians — people  who  fled  from  the  Turk  in  the 
centuries  gone  by,  and  who  have  lived  in  our  midst,  preserving 
their  customs  and  their  marked  characteristics,  though  Italians 
by  long  usage.  It  is  these  Albanian-Italian  colonies,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  commune  where  Salandra  him¬ 
self  comes  from,  that  explain  the  keen  interest  that  my  country 
takes  in  Albanian  independence,  which  she  has  guaranteed  on 
every  possible  occasion,  and  for  which  she  is  now  going  to  fight 
in  the  Balkans. 

Another  thing  that  seems  to  cause  some  disquiet  in  the  British 
mind  is  the  slowness  of  our  advance  all  along  the  line.  Few 
people  in  England  realise  that  we  have  940  miles  of  front,  con¬ 
stituted  by  so  many  Achi  Babas  in  a  line.  All  the  riches  and 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  for  months  and  months  were 
poured  forth  in  the  attempt  to  get  Achi  Baba,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  similar  terrible  forts  placed  against  us  on  the  highest 
pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  constructed  with  consummate  art  during 
forty  years  of  preparation  by  an  enemy  who  ever  plotted  and 
planned  to  regain  the  complete  mastery  of  the  Adriatic  by  once 
more  controlling  Venetia. 

There  is  also  a  firm  belief  in  many  English  minds  that  the 
aristocracy  of  Italy  is  pro-German.  That  is  not  wholly  the  case, 
but  even  if  it  were,  English  people  do  not  realise  that  our  aris¬ 
tocracy,  such  as  it  is,  counts  absolutely  for  nothing  in  Italian 
life  and  Italian  politics.  It  is  not  like  your  aristocracy,  with  a 
very  evident  power  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  State.  Our 
aristocracy  ceased  to  exist  when  Napoleon  destroyed  all  the 
remnants  of  its  feudal  powers.  Discredited,  reduced  almost  to 
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beggary  by  the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  its  only  value  now  is 
in  the  Hebraic  or  the  American  markets,  where  some  heiresses, 
unable  to  get  the  more  costly  European  goods,  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  less  substantial  southern  remnants.  Indeed,  the  first  thing 
a  man  of  family  does  who  wants  to  get  on  in  politics  or  art  or 
letters  is  to  try  to  forget,  and  make  people  forget,  that  he  belongs 
to  that  class,  only  returning  to  the  use  of  a  title  when  great 
achievement  justifies  the  outward  display  of  bombast.  Besides 
which  the  pro-Germans  of  Italy  are  of  a  different  kind  from  your 
English  pro-Germans.  Your  English  pro-Germans  have  a  vast 
admiration  for  everything  Teutonic,  and  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
believe  in  German  philosophy.  One  of  our  famous  lawyers  taxed 
by  me  with  being  a  pro-German  answered  :  “I  am  not  a  pro- 
German,  I  am  afraid  of  Germany,  that  is  all.” 

In  that  answer  you  have  the  extent  of  pro-Germanism  in  Italy. 
Most  people  out  there  are  in  disaccord  with  German  views,  and 
abominate  German  ethics  even  at  the  best,  but  they  have  had 
no  great  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Allies  to  beat  the  Monster, 
and  England’s  reluctance  to  bring  in’ conscription  has  everywhere 
been  considered  a  proof  of  her  half-heartedness  in  the  struggle. 
France  is  a  nation  in  arms,  Italy  is  a  nation  in  arms;  we  both 
of  us  have  no  more  men  to  bring  to  the  struggle  for  supremacy, 
for  we  have  already  given  our  all.  England  alone  has  reserves. 
If  England  had  not  decided  for  conscription  she  would  have  for¬ 
feited  much  of  the  great  consideration  in  which  she  has  been  held 
in  the  past  on  the  Continent. 

Then  again  I  note  here  much  resentment  at  the  attitude  of 
Italy  towards  Germany  for  the  fact  of  her  not  having  declared 
w'ar  on  Prussia.  Many  years  ago  I  went  to  the  city  here  with 
the  prospectus  of  an  antimony  mine.  Armed  wdth  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  best  people,  I  sallied  forth.  One  financier 
exclaimed  to  me  :  ”  In  Italy  !  If  it  were  a  gold  mine  I  would  not 
touch  it !  ”  A  German  company  bought  that  mine  and  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  given  prosperity  to  the  little 
mountain  town  where  it  is  exploited,  for  which  much  gratitude  is 
there  felt  for  the  Teuton.  If  you  multiply  this  experience  of 
mine  by  millions  you  will  get  the  reason  of  the  grip  that  Germany 
has  on  Italy.  We  came  to  you  English  first,  for  we  admired 
you  and  believed  in  your  love  of  our  land.  We  Italians  have  a 
passion  for  freedom  which  is  unquenchable, ’'and  we  looked  upon 
you  as  the  very  Lares  and  Penates  of  Freedom ;  but  you  would 
have  none  of  young  Italy.  Your  admiration  was  limited  to  our 
Kenaissance  creations,  and  you  resented  our  ambition  to  be  a 
warm,  palpitating  living  people,  with  new  aims  and  new 
hopes-^and  as  you  resented  these  new  developments  you 
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closed  your  purse-strings  and  preferred  investing  your  guineas 
elsewhere. 

Thus  you  left  the  camp  open  to  the  German,  who  saw  in  the 
Italian  people  certain  defects  against  which  he  took  precautions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  noted  in  Italians  certain  potentialities 
which  he  turned  to  good  use,  and  in  the  operation  the  intercourse 
between  them  grew  less  distasteful,  and  comprehension  led  to  a 
j  certain  mutual  respect.  How  different  alas  !  their  conduct  from  the 
!  procedure  of  most  English  people,  who  coming  to  Italy  generally 
express  themselves  as  if  they  wished  Italy  had  remained  a  happy 
picnic-ground  where  they  could  have  come  to  pass  their  holidays 
i  in  the  luxury  provided  for  by  the  high  rate  of  exchange  which 
ruled  in  bygone  times.  That  is  why,  had  it  not  been  for  Belgium, 
Italy  would  never  have  unsheathed  her  sword.  That  is  why  Italy 
is  loth  to  break  utterly  with  the  only  nation  who  has  had  con¬ 
fidence  enough  in  her  future  and  in  her  potentialities  to  invest 
money  in  her  industries. 

Will  England  in  the  future  take  a  keener  interest  in  Italy’s 
development?  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Eunciman’s 
well-schemed  campaign  of  commercial  activity  with  Italy  may 
help  to  draw  nearer  the  bonds  which  ought  to  unite  the  two 
nations.  For  this  war  will  awake  in  Italy  new  potentialities  as 
it  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  thought  and  social  intercourse. 
I  This  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who  has  seen  the  marvellous 
homogeneity  in  endeavour  which  has  animated  everyone  south 
of  the  Alps.  Italy  is  now  one  family.  There  are  no  class 
distinctions  of  any  kind ;  even  wealth  has  lost  its  annihilating 
influence.  Those  who  do  not  meet  as  brothers  in  the  trenches 
or  in  the  fighting-line  meet  as  brothers  in  the  hospitals  or  in 
the  home  offices  where  everyone  is  lending  a  helping  hand. 
Duchesses  and  Princesses  pouring  out  hot  coffee  to  worn-out 
soldiers  all  along  the  railway  lines  from  the  Alps  to  Eeggio  have 
learnt  the  lesson  of  fraternity. 

But  no  one  better  than  the  future  generation  has  been  benefited 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  walls  of  isolation  that  kept  people 
apart.  The  children  of  the  “Eichiamati”  (the  men  called  to 
arms)  have  indeed  seen  a  great  change  come  into  their  lives. 

I  Gathered  together  in  huge  creches,  lovingly  tended  by  the  young 
daughters  of  our  greatest  families  and  of  our  richest  plutocrats 
(while  the  mothers  are  thus  left  free  to  earn  war  wages  in  the 
factories  and  workshops  of  the  State) ,  those  children  daily  benefit 
by  the  uplifting  influence  of  such  angels  of  mercy,  and  the  vast 
improvement  they  manifest  will  cause  an  immense  change  for 
the  better  in  the  future  of  our  land  when  the  day  comes  for  these 
young  ones  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  our  race.  It  is  a  work 
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that  will  have  to  be  carried  on  when  the  clash  of  arms  has  ceased  j 

and  the  din  of  battle  is  but  a  memory  of  past  horrors,  for  humanity  ( 

demands  it  for  the  good  of  civilisation.  Then  there  is  all  the  ( 

work  of  brotherhood  carried  on  with  the  army.  Each  cannon 
has  a  godmother,  and  each  of  the  eighteen  men  who  man  these  1 

cannons  are  her  godchildren  lovingly  provided  for  by  her  with  I  1 
all  the  comforts  they  need.  Beautiful,  touching  correspondences  ] 

spring  up  thus  between  the  benefited  and  their  protectresses,  and  ] 

ties  of  friendship  between  all  classes  have  been  thus  knit,  ties  c 

which  nothing  will  ever  break  or  obliterate — for  gratitude  is  s 

warm  and  deep  with  us  southern  people.  Nor  are  these  the  I  1 
only  benefits.  All  antagonism  between  the  various  component  i 

parts  of  Italy  has  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  north  and  i 

south  have  shaken  hands  in  the  mutual  detestation  of  Cecco  t 

Beppe — which  is  the  nickname  by  which  the  Emperor  Francis  | 
Joseph  is  known.  f 

He  is  the  enemy  the  Italian  people  are  fighting.  Around  his  I  i 
personality  centres  the  fiercest  of  possible  human  hatreds.  I  i 

have  seen  poor  wounded  soldiers’  eyes  blaze  at  the  mere  mention  c 

of  the  hated  names  in  the  silence  of  a  ward.  If  the  Austrian  c 

Emperor  were  to  die  to-morrow  it  would  be  very  nearly  a  catas¬ 
trophe  for  the  cause,  inasmuch  as  to  the  uneducated  Italian  who 
is  fighting  the  great  fight  he  is  the  red  rag  to  the  bull.  His 
name  summons  from  their  graves  the  dead  whom  he  martyred 
during  his  long  reign  in  Italy,  and  these  shades  of  the  departed 
mingle  with  the  living  in  the  starlit  nights  and  lead  them  on 
to  the  conquest  of  those  high  peaks  which  must  eventually  be 
the  frontier  between  us  and  our  northern  neighbours,  and  which 
they  hold  contrary  to  all  right  of  nationality — an  ever-present 
menace  to  our  liberties  and  our  institutions.  Thus  it  is  by  fighting 
against  Austria  that  we  can  best  contribute  for  the  final  triumph 
of  independence  and  the  shattering  of  the  dream  of  world  power 
and  the  fallacious  theory  of  the  God-destined  pre-eminence  of 
the  Teuton.  And  none  will  have  contributed  more  to  the  struggle 
than  the  South  Italian,  the  Neapolitan,  and  the  Sicilian,  whom 
European  nations  are  so  fond  of  turning  to  scorn. 

These  little  dark -haired,  dark-eyed  men,  whom  no  one  ever 
thought  of  in  the  light  of  warriors,  whom  you  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  New  York,  in  Liverpool,  all  over  the  world  in  long 
gangs  of  slavish  humbleness,  have  thrown  5way  the  pick  and  the 
shovel  of  servility  and  have  flown  at  the  enemy  with  such 
amazing  energy  and  vitality  that  all  the  rest  of  Italy  has  remained 
aghast  at  their  ardour.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  wonderful,  it 
is  universally  averred,  than  to  see  them  charge  with  the  cold 
steel — they  are  in  their  element.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  when 
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the  time  comes  the  Sicilian  casts  aside  the  bayonet  and  takes 
out  his  faithful  knife,  which  comes  so  handy  to  him,  and  then 
only  Heaven  can  help  the  Austrian  he  faces. 

And  to  the  south  of  Italy  we  also  owe  Salandra,  the  man  who 
has  made  all  this  possible.  A  few  years  ago  Salandra  was  naught 
but  an  esteemed  professor  in  the  University  of  Home.  He  found 
Italy  in  confusion.  Republics  had  been  proclaimed  in  Romagna ; 
In  Florence,  peaceful  Florence,  we  had  barricades  and  eighteen 
dead.  He  came  to  power,  he  wielded  authority  with  clear  decision 
and  absolute  rectitude,  and  the  whole  nation  has  risen  to  his 
bidding,  doing  their  duty  as  he  ever  does  his.  May  every  nation 
in  the  throes  of  great  trouble  find  the  Strong  Ignored  man  who 
is  in  their  midst,  who  will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them 
to  light.  May  they  all  find  a  Salandra. 

But  Italy  and  all  Italians  are  chary  of  dividing  their  forces, 
for  everyone  south  of  the  Alps  feels  that,  after  Serbia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  Italy  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  onrush  of  Teutonic 
invasion,  and  then  every  man  will  be  needed  to  defend  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  from  invasion,  and  we  realise  full  well  that  w^e  can 
only  depend  on  our  own  good  strength  and  resistance. 

Berto  Tasso  Tassinari. 
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While  most  authorities  appear  to  hold  that  the  issue  of  the  I 
war  will  finally  be  decided  in  the  West,  there  is  no  question  that  I 
the  East,  meaning  by  that  word  not  only  Eussia,  but  also  the  I 
Near  East  and  the  Middle  East,  has  been  far  and  away  the  chief  I 
area  of  the  whole  colossal  conflict  for  months  past,  and  will  con-  I 
tinue,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  to  possess  this  supreme  [ 
interest  for  months  to  come.  From  the  moment  in  which  Turkey 
definitely  ranged  herself  with  Germany  against  the  Entente  [ 
Powers,  a  specific  tendency  eastward  was  given  to  the  tremendous 
contest,  and  nearly  all  of  importance  that  since  has  happened 
has  added  weight  and  momentum  to  it ;  indeed,  the  particularly 
notable  feature  of  the  war  during  last  year  was  the  prodigious 
movement  eastward  of  the  military  force  of  Germany  and  the 
consequent  extension  of  her  political  influence  in  the  East. 
The  opening  weeks  of  that  year  promised  well  for  the  Allies: 
the  Eussians  occupied  Galicia,  and  had  heavily  defeated  the 
Turks  in  the  Caucasus ;  the  Turkish  attempt  on  the  Suez  Canal 
had  been  brought  to  naught.  But  the  early  summer  saw  a  great 
change  in  the  general  position  when  the  Eussians  were  driven 
out  of  Austrian  territory  and,  subsequently,  from  large  portions 
of  their  own,  thus  clearing  the  path  to  the  Balkans  for  the  Central 
Powers.  The  efforts  of  the  Franco-British  troops  to  get  through 
to  Constantinople  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles  had  plainly  been 
abortive,  and  the  retirement  of  the  Allies  from  Anzac  and  Suvla 
Bay  on  December  19th,  and  from  all  Gallipoli  on  January  8th, 
confirmed  what  was  common  knowledge  long  before.  The  failure 
of  the  Entente  Powers,  especially  of  Great  Britain,  whose  con¬ 
cern  in  this  matter  was  deeper  than  that  of  the  others,  to  prevent 
the  overrunning  of  Serbia  by  the  enemy  resulted  in  his  obtaining 
easy  and  rapid  railway  communication  with  Turkey  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  German  mastery  of  the  railway  from 
Berlin  through  Constantinople  into  Asia  is  the  pivotal  new  fact 
in  the  war  for  1916,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from 
before  Baghdad  after  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon  in  November, 
together  with  the  difficulties  attending  the  subsequent  operations 
in  Mesopotamia,  added  measurably  to  its  significance,  a  signifi¬ 
cance  which  in  any  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  minimise  as 
regards  Great  Britain  and,  though  in  a  less  degree,  Eussia. 
Unpalatable  as  it  may  be,  this  is  the  truth. 

In  this  recent  development  of  their  power  the  Germans  exult- 
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ingly  discern  the  fulfilment  of  part  of  their  national  dreams  of 
dominion  in  the  East  and  a  presage  of  their  complete  realisation. 
In  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  a 
German  writer,  altering  to  suit  his  views  the  well-known  American 
saying,  should  exclaim  :  “  Eastward  our  Star  of  Empire  takes 
its  way !  ”  Nous  verrons.  But  for  twenty  years  before  the  war 
Germany  had  steadily  pursued  that  policy  which  was  epitomised 
in  the  phrase  Drang  nach  Osten,  and  undeterred  by  any  scruples 
pressed  it  on  by  whatever  means  seemed  good  in  her  own  eyes. 
Besides  the  ostentatious  friendliness  which  the  German  Kaiser 
showed  to  the  Turks  and  its  culmination  in  his  pretension  to  be 
the  Protector  of  Islam,  the  construction  and  control  of  the 
Baghdad  Eailway  by  Germans — a  veritable  challenge  to  the 
British,  as  everyone  must  now  admit — were  the  most  striking 
manifestations  of  this  policy.  Germany,  however,  w’orked  largely 
in  secret,  and  converted  the  whole  East  into  ground  for  that 
subterranean  Weltpolitik  which  everywhere  made  itself  felt  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  but  with  omnipresent  energy  and  consistency 
of  aim.  Long  enjoying  unique  opportunities  in  Eussla,  she  had 
incessantly  woven  the  web  of  her  intrigues  in  various  parts  of 
that  Empire ;  latterly,  with  the  Turks  for  her  agents,  she  strove 
to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  its  Mohammedan  population,  as  in 
the  Caucasus.  And  as  in  the  Near  East  so  in  the  Middle  East 
did  she  find  specially  congenial  fields  for  the  exercise  of  her 
peculiar  methods  of  exploitation,  but  there  it  was  at  England 
far  more  than  at  Eussia  that  her  machinations  were  directed. 
The  Persian  Gulf  was  her  immediate  objective,  but  India  lay 
behind  it.  For  Great  Britain  the  Gulf  means  India  to  an  extent 
not  usually  understood  among  us,  though  Germany  understands 
it  thoroughly.  Important  as  the  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  to  us,  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  place  that  importance  too  high. 
If  Egypt  and  the  Canal  be  regarded  as  the  British  first  lines  of 
the  defence  of  India  against  an  enemy  coming  from  the  west, 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  regions  north  of  it,  that  is,  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia,  are  the  second  lines,  and  the  position  is  such  that 
whoever,  as  against  Great  Britain,  acquires  the  latter  has  in 
effect  “turned”  the  former. 

Among  the  considerable  services  rendered  disinterestedly  to 
the  British  Empire  by  the  late  Admiral  Mahan  none  is  more 
worthy  of  note  than  his  exposition  of  the  vital  value  to  England 
of  that  immense  land-and-water  area  which  we  comprehensively 
denominate  the  Persian  Gulf.  More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  he 
warned  us  that  the  question  of  the  Gulf  and  of  Southern  Persia 
in  connection  with  it  was  clearly  visible  on  the  horizon,  and  that 
any  concession  by  us  to  another  Power,  or  neglect  of  local  com- 
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mercial  interests  underlying  our  political  and  military  control  in 
that  area,  would  “imperil  Great  Britain’s  naval  situation  in  the 
Farther  East,  her  political  position  in  India,  her  commercial 
interests  in  both,  and  the  imperial  tie  between  herself  and 
Australasia.”  In  the  year  previous  to  the  publication  of  these 
statements  the  Germans,  under  cover  of  the  Turks,  had  twice 
endeavoured  to  seize  Koweit,  but  these  attempts  were  defeated. 
In  1903  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  speaking  in 
the  Lords,  intimated  to  all  and  sundry  that  Great  Britain  would 
“regard  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  or  of  a  fortified  port 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power  as  a  very  grave  menace 
to  British  interests,”  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  we  would  “resist 
it  by  all  the  means  at  our  disposal.”  Long  before  India  became 
a  British  possession  we  had  been  predominant  in  these  waters. 
As  far  back  as  1622  we  made  a  treaty  with  Persia  by  which  we 
agreed  to  keep  “two  men-of-war  constantly  to  defend  the  Gulf,” 
and  the  number  of  ships  was  later  increased  to  five,  but  we  took 
no  territory.  The  Turks,  however,  had  a  fort  of  sorts  at  Foa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  but  had  nowhere  else  a  footing 
on  the  Gulf  till  the  seventies  of  last  century,  when  they  acquired 
El  Hasa,  a  district  of  some  extent  lying  on  its  Arabian  side ;  they 
occupied  Bahrein,  but  the  British  turned  them  out  of  it.  Then, 
some  twenty  years  later,  came  the  Germans,  ostensibly  as 
traders,  but  in  reality  with  deep,  far-reaching  political  ends 
in  view. 

The  story  of  the  Germans  in  the  Gulf  and  in  the  interior  of 
Persia,  with  its  plots  and  involutions — its  “treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils  ” — has  all  the  interest,  the  fascination  of  a  highly 
sensational  novel.  It  began  in  a  very  modest,  unsuspicious 
manner  in  1896  with  a  German  firm  styled  Wonckhaus,  who 
gathered  shells  upon  the  shore  at  Lingah,  a  few  miles  from  the 
better-known  Bander  Abbas.  Literally,  the  firm  dealt  in  mother- 
of-pearl,  or  professed  to  do  so.  Within  the  next  five  years  their 
business  had  prospered  so  amazingly  that,  with  the  head  oflSce 
now  on  Bahrein,  they  had  branches  at  various  points  of  the  Gulf 
and  an  agency  at  Basra,  some  sixty  miles  up  the  Shatt-al-Arab. 
The  people  of  the  Gulf  rather  wondered  at  these  extensions,  for 
the  actual  trade  of  Wonckhaus  and  Co.  hardly  warranted  them— 
but  one  thing  was  certain,  w^hatever  else  was  in  doubt,  and  this 
was  that  the  firm  had  plenty  of  money  and  was  prepared  to  spend 
it  generously.  A  company  in  such  affluent  circumstances  can  do 
a  great  deal,  and  the  Wonckhaus  Company  did  it,  flourishing 
exceedingly.  In  1906  the  firm  appeared  as  the  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  Hamburg- Amerika  Line,  which  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  service  of  steamers  from  Hamburg  to  Aden,  Muscat,  and 
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the  chief  ports  of  the  Gulf.  Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
the  Wonckhauses,  probably  not  one  person  in  a  million  in 
England,  apart  from  those  immediately  concerned,  had  ever  heard 
of  their  name  until  it  was  mentioned  last  March  in  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which  was  published 
prominently  in  all  our  newspapers,  incidentally  revealing  the  true 
character  of  their  business  and  the  source  of  their  abundant  funds. 
The  Secretary  for  India  said  that  documentary  evidence  had 
reached  the  British  Government  which  proved  conclusively  that 
the  German  consular  officers  in  Persia,  and  the  German  firm  of 
Wonckhaus,  had  been  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Persia  and  of  raising  the 
tribes  against  Great  Britain.  He  stated,  further,  that  Messrs. 
Wonckhaus  had  been  found  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Turkish  troops.  In  point  of  fact,  Wonckhaus  and  Co.,  under 
the  cloak  of  their  pearl-shell  and  other  trade,  had  all  the  while 
been  nothing  more  or  less  than  German  political  agents,  dispens¬ 
ing  German  Government  money  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  “value 
received.”  But,  to  do  them  justice,  the  cloak  had  practically  been 
dropped  by  them  long  before. 

It  was  significant  that  soon  after  this  firm  had  transferred  their 
headquarters  to  the  island  of  Bahrein,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
great  pearl  industry  of  the  Gulf,  Germany  began  to  try  to  obtain 
concessions  that  would  have  given  her  that  territorial  hold  she 
sought  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Turks  had  for  a  time, 
as  noted  above,  occupied  Bahrein,  but  it  had  never  really  belonged 
to  them ;  yet  under  the  pretence  that  Turkey  was  its  owner  the 
Germans  asked  the  Sultan  to  grant  to  a  German  syndicate  a 
monopoly  of  the  Gulf  pearl  fisheries.  This  scheme  was  nipped 
in  the  bud,  however,  by  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain.  After 
another  abortive  attempt  elsewhere,  the  Germans  essayed  to  get 
control  of  the  island  of  Abu  Musa,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the 
Pearl  Bank,  and  besides  is  of  value  on  its  own  account,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  considerable  deposits  of  red  oxide.  The  Sheikh  of  Shargah, 
a  town  on  the  Pirate  Coast  about  fifty  miles  from  Abu  Musa, 
to  whom  that  island  belonged,  granted  a  concession  for  working 
the  oxide  to  some  Arabs,  who  transferred  their  rights,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Sheikh,  to  the  Wonckhaus  firm  in  1906.  The 
Sheikh  objected,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  whom  he  was  under  treaty.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
following  year  the  workmen  employed  by  this  German  concern 
were  forcibly  removed  from  the  place  by  a  body  of  armed  retainers 
of  the  Sheikh,  this  proceeding  being  made  practicable  owing  to 
the  support  of  H.M.S.  Lapwing.  The  affair  created  some  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  time,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  but  except  for 
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a  formal  protest  from  the  latter,  nothing  came  of  it.  Yet  it  may  I 
be  noticed  that,  during  the  newspaper  controversy  to  which  the  I  ^ 
incident  gave  rise,  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  stated  that  Great  N 
Britain  seemed  determined  to  show  that  Germany  was  unable  to  ( 

do  anything  in  the  Middle  East  without  her  consent.  The  ( 

political  complexion  of  the  operations  of  the  Wonckhauses  was  i 

now  plain  enough,  but  it  was  even  more  manifest  when  they  j 

became  the  agents  in  the  Gulf  of  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Com-  < 

pany,  the  steamships  of  which  would  never  have  sailed  these  j 

waters  unless  heavily  subsidised  by  the  German  Government  in  £ 

pursuance  of  ulterior  aims.  |  j 

These  aims,  of  course,  went  beyond  the  Gulf  and  its  littoral,  i 

on  which  every  German  attempt  to  acquire  territory  in  a  surrep-  |  s 

titious  manner  was  frustrated  by  British  action.  Persia  herself  £ 

w'as  a  promising  field  for  political  effort,  and  Germany  did  not  ] 

neglect  it ;  never  was  it  her  way  to  neglect  an  opening  of  any  1  ] 

sort,  and  from  her  sinister  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  i  \ 

criminal  to  pass  Persia  by,  for  that  land  of  anarchy  presented  a  ’  1 

great  opportunity.  In  an  article,  entitled  “The  Fate  of  Persia,”  i 

which  was  published  in  this  Beview  in  February,  1912,  the  I 

present  writer  gave  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  evil  state  of  I 

that  country  then  and  for  some  years  previously,  and  further  s 

attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  his  paper  on  “  The  Campaign  in  the  i  i 

Caucasus  ”  that  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  last  March.  o 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  Persia  has  certainly  not  improved—  1 

much  the  contrary ;  but  when  Germany  first  tried  to  obtain  terri-  .  r 

tory  inland  in  Persia  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  afterwards  I 

became,  for  the  then  Shah,  Mohammed  Ali  Shah,  still  preserved  t 

some  kind  of  authority  over  his  people.  While  Messrs.  Wonck-  ,  g 
haus  were  industrially  seeking  footholds  on  the  Gulf,  Germany  a 

applied  to  the  Shah  for  a  concession  for  irrigating  the  valley  of  '  b 
the  Karun,  the  river  which  flows  into  the  Shatt-al-Arab  at  Moham-  v 

merah  through  the  district  that  later  came  into  prominence  in  o 

connection  with  the  Admiralty’s  dealings  with  the  Anglo-Persian  t' 

Oil  Company.  It  may  be  that  the  Germans  w^ere  really  after  d 

the  oil,  but  the  scheme  they  put  before  the  Shah  purported  to  be  y 

for  the  irrigation  of  the  valley,  and  involved  an  expenditure  of  ii 

fifty  million  francs,  a  dazzling  bait  for  Tehran  on  account  of  the  si 

“pickings”  involved.  Mohammerah,  however,  had  a  Sheikh  of  a 

its  own  who  barely  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Shah,  a 

and  besides  had  intimate  relations  with  Great  Britain.  He  not 
only  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  Germany,  declaring  n 

he  would  oppose  it  by  force  if  necessary,  but  called  in  a  British  ti 

expert  from  the  Punjab,  who  prepared  a  rival  scheme.  The  v, 

German  Minister  at  Tehran  put  pressure  on  the  Shah,  but  the 
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latter  could  do  nothing,  and  this  precious  plan,  or  rather  plot, 
went  to  pieces. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  event  in  Persian  history 
during  the  past  ten  years  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Eussian 
*  Convention,  which  was  signed  on  August  31st,  1907.  By  this 
I  agreement,  justified  then  by  the  facts  of  the  case  and  still  more 
!  justified  by  what  has  since  occurred,  Eussia  and  Great  Britain 
engaged  to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia ;  but 
thev  divided  up  the  country  into  a  Eussian  sphere  on  the  north, 
and  a  British  sphere  on  the  south-east,  the  remainder  being  known 
!  as  the  neutral  sphere,  though  the  British  had  a  considerable  stake 

I  in  it,  and  one  that  was  to  grow  much  larger.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Persians  were  greatly  enamoured  of  these 
arrangements,  but  as  a  condition  of  a  loan  advanced  in  March, 
j  1912,  the  Persian  Government  became  a  party  to  the  Convention. 

In  the  meantime  another  Convention  had  come  into  existence, 
i  which  at  the  time  seemed  vitally  to  affect  Persia  and  what  may 
!  be  called  the  Persian  question.  This  was  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  Eussia  and  Germany  in  1911,  consequent  on  the  famous 
,  Potsdam  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of  these  empires.  Under  this 
Russo-German  compact  the  German  Government  agreed  not  to 
seek  concessions  for  railways,  roads,  navigation,  or  telegraphs  for 
itself,  or  support  applications  for  such  concessions  on  the  part 
of  German  or  other  subjects  in  Northern  Persia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eussia  undertook  to  apply  to  the  Persian  Government  for 
railway  concessions,  including  one  for  a  railway  from  Tehran  to 
Khanikin,  which  was  designed  to  connect  at  the  latter  place  with 
the  Baghdad  Eailway.  Both  Germany  and  Eussia  covenanted  to 
give  facilities  for  international  traffic  on  the  Baghdad-Khanikin 
and  the  Khanikin-Tehran  lines  when  constructed,  and  Eussia 
bound  herself  not  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the  Baghdad  Eail¬ 
way.  When  these  particulars  became  known  in  England,  serious 
objection  was  taken  to  the  building  by  Eussia  of  the  railway 
through  the  north  of  Persia  to  Tehran,  as  suggesting  a  very 
direct  threat  to  India.  How  far  away  that  seems  to  us  now,  and 
yet  actually  how  close  it  is !  And  with  Eussia  fighting  to-day 
in  Persia,  in  defence,  in  a  very  real  sense,  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
surely  the  course  of  events  never  took  a  sharper  turn.  There  is 
a  threat,  perhaps  not  very  direct  as  yet,  but  still  dangerous, 
against  India ;  it  is  not  from  Eussia,  however,  that  it  comes. 

And  all  the  time  when  Germany  was  fooling  Eussia  into 
making  these  bargains  with  regard  to  the  railway,  and  on  up 

Itill  the  commencement  of  the  war,  she  was  secretly  but  effectively 
working  in  Persia  to  advance  her  own  designs,  which  were  not 
in  the  least  friendly  to  Eussia — or,  for  that  matter,  to  Great 
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Britain.  But  first  it  should  be  observed  that  Eussia  was  not  the 
only  Power  fooled  over  the  Baghdad  Eailway.  One  of  the  few 
good  things  that  so  far  have  come  out  of  the  war  was  the  nulli¬ 
fication  of  two  Agreements  which  had  practically  been  concluded, 
one  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  and  the  other  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany ;  both  were  on  the  point  of  being 
signed  when  hostilities  began  and  incontinently  quashed  them. 
These  never-to-be-completed  compacts  regarding  the  Baghdad 
Eailway  were  the  issue  of  long  negotiations  upon  which  incredible 
diplomatic  effort  had  been  concentrated.  That  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey,  which  meant  Germany,  provided  that  Basra 
should  be  the  terminus  of  the  line,  nor  was  the  railway  to  be 
extended  to  Koweit  without  the  sanction  of  Great  Britain,  wbo, 
as  a  set-off,  consented  to  acknowledge  Turkey’s  claim  to  Koweit, 
a  claim  that  rested  on  no  very  substantial  foundation.  Turkey, 
on  her  part,  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Koweit,  but  she  was  to  have  an  official  representative  in  tbe 
place,  and  a  fine  vehicle  he  would  have  been  for  German  intrigue. 
The  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  also  dealt 
with  the  railway,  but  its  provisions  have  never  been  made  public. 
The  tenour  of  the  other  Agreement  naturally  lends  colour  to  tbe 
suspicion  that  our  “deal”  with  Germany  was  not  unfavourable 
to  her,  particularly  as  there  were  not  a  few  among  us  who  were 
all  too  much  inclined  to  smile  on  German  enterprise  in  this 
direction.  How  mistaken  was  such  benevolence  we  know  pretty 
thoroughly  now !  In  any  case,  the  construction  of  the  railway 
was  pressed  on  by  Germany  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  sbe 
is  still  pushing  it  on  by  every  means  in  her  power  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  For  wbat 
purpose  does  she  intend  to  use  the  Baghdad  Eailway  ?  What  is 
her  objective  in  the  East?  Is  it  Egypt,  or  is  it  Persia  and  India? 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  answer ;  in  England  the  prevalent 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  assault  will  be  made  on  Egypt,  but  in 
Eussia  the  idea  is  that  it  wdll  be  directed  on  Persia  with  the 
intention  of  getting  through  it  to  strike  either  at  Western  Asiatic 
Eussia  or  at  India,  the  Eussians  considering  that  all  the  German 
talk  about  attacking  the  Canal  and  Egypt  is  pure  “bluff”  and 
intended  to  mislead.  Time  alone  will  tell  which  is  right.  What 
is  certain  is  that  since  Germany  became  possessed,  to  all  military 
intents  and  purposes,  of  the  Belgrade-Constantinople-Baghdad 
Eailway  an  offensive  against  either  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  both,  is 
open  to  her.  A  good  deal,  of  course,  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  Baghdad  Eailway  is  really  available  for  traffic — on  how 
much  of  the  line  is  built,  and  here  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
facts.  From  Scutari  on  the  Bosphorus,  its  western  terminus,  to 
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Baghdad,  the  railway  is,  speaking  roughly,  1,500  miles  in  length. 

It  was  understood  that  last  summer  the  line  was  in  working  order 
east  of  Aleppo  as  far  as  Eas-el-Ain,  which  is  about  a  thousand 
miles  from  Scutari,  but  early  in  the  present  year  it  was  stated 
on  presumably  good  authority  that  there  were  gaps,  as,  for 
instance,  at  the  Cicilian  Taurus  range,  which  had  still  to  be  filled, 
though  the  difficulty  these  presented  could  easily  be  overcome 
by  using  motor  traction  on  roads  that  had  already  been  made  for 
the  purpose.  At  Aleppo  the  Baghdad  Railway  is  met  by  a  line 
which  comes  up  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  through  Syria,  and 
it  has  been  reported  that  much  work  has  recently  been  done  on 
this  line  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  transportation  of  guns  and  masses 
of  troops.  This  railway  preparedness  is  the  basis  of  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Egypt  will  be  the  German  objective ;  against  that, 
however,  may  be  set  British  military  preparedness  on  the  Nile 
and  the  Canal.  To  go  back  to  the  Baghdad  Railway  itself.  It 
is  known  that  from  Ras-el-Ain  the  line  is  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  eastward  as  far  as  Mosul ,  from  which  it  goes  south  to  Bagh¬ 
dad;  on  this  last  section  sixty  miles,  from  Samara  to  Baghdad, 
were  built  before  the  war.  The  long  stretch  of  the  railway  which 
intervenes  between  Ras-el-Ain  and  Samara,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  between  the  former  and  Mosul,  is  the  problematical  quan¬ 
tity,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  portions  of  it  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  can  be  used  for  military  operations  by  way  of  Mosul, 
as  skilled  German  engineers,  with  gangs  of  native  workmen, 
have  been  engaged  for  months  in  laying  new  track. 

Mosul,  a  city  of  some  size,  and  formerly  an  important  caravan 
centre,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  12th  Army  Corps.  A 
thing  to  be  carefully  noticed  in  connection  with  this  place  is  that 
there  is  a  good  road — good,  as  such  roads  go — from  it  across  the 
mountains  into  Persia  and  then  south  of  Lake  Urmia  through 
Miandoab  to  Hamadan  and  Tehran.  This  is  a  route  by  which 
Persia  not  only  can  be,  but  has  been,  invaded  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  Recent  telegrams  speak  of  fighting  along  it  on 
the  Persian  side  of  the  frontier  between  Turkish  forces,  officered 
by  Germans,  and  Russian  troops ;  but  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  Caucasus  campaign  in  January,  1915,  this  road  was  one 
by  which  the  Turks  entered  Persia,  struck  up  north  through 
Miandoab,  obtained  possession  of  Tabriz,  and  advanced  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Julfa  in  Russian  territory.  They  were  speedily 
driven  south  by  the  Russians,  but  were  not  finally  ejected  from 
the  Urmia  district  until  the  summer,  after  a  series  of  brilliant 
operations  by  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which  hardly  any 
attention  was  paid  in  this  country,  owing  to  all  eyes  being  fixed 
at  the  time  on  Mackensen’s  tremendous  offensive  in  Galicia.  In 
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any  period  other  than  the  present  the  successes  achieved  by  the  I 
Russians  over  a  vast  region  in  this  area  would  rightly  have  been  I 
regarded  as  most  memorable.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Q 
June  they  had  cleared  out  the  Turks,  who  were  in  large  force 
under  Shevket  Pasha  and  Khalil  Bey,  from  the  Persian  province 
of  Azerbaijan  and  all  the  territory  north  and  east  of  Lake  Van, 
capturing  the  city  of  Van,  Melasgird,  and  other  towns  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  past  month  they  have  driven  the  Turks  still  I 
farther  back  on  their  Caucasian  front,  capturing  Koprikoi,  thirty-  I 
three  rhiles  from  Erzerum.  But  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  i 
practicability  of  the  Mosul-Miandoab  road,  and  the  Turks  agam 
are  active  in  this  quarter.  From  Baghdad  itself  there  is  another 
good  road  into  Persia,  via  Khanikin  and  Kermanshah  to 
Hamadan,  and  the  enemy  holds  it  as  far  as  Kermanshah. 

It  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Russia  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  while  she  is  so  gravely  preoccupied  in 
Europe  a  strong  Turco-German  attack  will  be  directed  against 
her  in  and  through  Persia.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  case ;  yet 
the  course  of  German  intrigues  and  of  German  proceedings  in  l 
Persia  appears  to  point  far  more  to  India  as  the  ultimate  goal 
of  German  ambitions.  Apart  from  the  oil-wells,  there  is  not 
much  for  Germany  to  gain  by  a  successful  offensive  in  Western 
Asiatic  Russia,  whereas  a  successful  offensive  in  India — but  here 
the  imagination  halts  before  the  sheer  unthinkableness  of  such 
a  catastrophe.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  however,  that 
German  writers  on  this  subject  do  not  regard  this  catastrophe  as 
inconceivable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gloatingly  look  forward  to 
the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and,  confident  that 
their  national  power  of  organisation  will  be  quite  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  make  light  of  the  immense  physical  obstacles  in 
the  way,  such  as  the  width  of  railwayless  Persia,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  difficulties.  At  the  outset  of  the  war  Germany  hoped  for 
a  serious  rising  in  India  against  the  British  raj,  and  for  a  long 
time  before  had  worked  hard  to  bring  it  about.  She  was  both 
astonished  and  disappointed  that  India  remained  loyal — mag¬ 
nificently  loyal,  as  the  princes  and  people  of  India  demonstrated. 
Yet  she  did  not  lose  hope,  or  drop  her  programme  of  sedition, 
but  she  transferred  her  activities  to  Persia  as  a  convenient  centre  | 
for  continuing,  under  cover  of  the  anarchical  condition  of  that 
country,  to  further  her  schemes  for  creating  unrest,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  rebellion  in  the  British  East.  The  German  legation 
at  Tehran,  which  was  presided  over  by  Prince  Henry  XXXI.  of 
Reuss  as  Minister,  and  the  German  consulates  and  vice-consulates 
throughout  Persia,  became  hotbeds  of  intrigue  which  sought  to 
obtain  one  and  the  same  result — the  embarrassment  of  Great 
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Britain — in  two  ways.  One  was  to  incite  strife  in  India,  and  the 
i  other  was  to  get  Persia  to  abandon  her  neutrality  and  definitely 
I  declare  herself  on  the  side  of  Germany.  In  addition  to  working 
I  upon  the  not  altogether  unnatural  dislike  of  the  Persians  to  the 
i  condominium  established  over  their  country  by  the  Anglo-Eussian 
I  Convention,  the  Germans  found  their  chief  agent  in  gold.  As 
far  back  as  January  of  last  year  Shuja-ed-Dowleh,  the  ex-Governor 
of  Tabriz,  and  in  command  of  the  Persian  forces  which  tried  to 
repel  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Azerbaijan,  ascribed  the  success 
of  the  enemy  to  the  connivance  of  the  local  authorities  who  had 
been  bribed  with  German  money.  Since  then  German  gold  has 
flowed  freely  in  Persia. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  recapture  of  Tabriz  from  the  Turks  by 
the  Russians,  the  India  Office,  in  the  communication  referring 
to  Messrs.  Wonckhaus  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
stated  that  it  had  uncovered  an  elaborate  plot  of  which  Afghan¬ 
istan,  the  Frontier,  and  the  Indian  Army  were  the  objective,  and 
that  its  prime  mover  was  a  certain  Herr  Wassmuss,  w'ho  had 
been  German  Consul  at  Bushire,  and  was  then  Consul  at  Shiraz. 
A  box  belonging  to  this  official  had  been  found  to  contain 
thousands  of  violently  inflammatory  pamphlets  printed  in 
English,  Urdu,  Hindu,  Punjabi,  and  Sikh,  and  addressed  to  the 
Indian  Army,  calling  on  it  to  take  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  war  of  throwing  off  the  hated  yoke  of  England,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  it  should  rise  and  kill  its  British  officers.  There  was  also 
discovered  a  special  appeal  to  the  Mohammedans  in  that  army, 
urging  them  to  join  in  a  Holy  War  against  the  infidel  English. 
The  India  Office  further  reported  that  Germany  was  arming  the 
I  Persian  tribes,  a  large  consignment  of  rifles  and  ammunition 
I  having  been  landed  at  Bushire,  and  received  by  some  Swedish 
I'  officers  of  the  Persian  gendarmerie,  who  had  hurriedly  and  secretly 
I  conveyed  it  into  the  interior.  In  May  a  Petrograd  message 
j  commented  on  the  fact  that  German  and  Turkish  Consuls  were 

i  expending  large  sums  in  bribes  in  Southern  Persia,  with  the 
object  of  persuading  local  chiefs  to  rise  against  the  “English 
oppressors  of  Persia”  and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
“German  liberators.”  An  earlier  telegram  had  announced  that 

iat  Ispahan  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  and  the  Turks  was  be¬ 
coming  decidedly  provocative,  owing  to  the  inactivity  of  the 
Persian  Government  and  the  support  of  the  gendarmerie,  and 
that  there  was  a  violent  agitation  against  the  Russians  and  the 
British.  Much  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed  all  over  the 
country,  except  where  the  Russians  were  in  control.  A  sinister 
feature  of  the  situation  was  the  going  over  to  the  enemy  of  the 
Persian  gendarmerie  under  the  leadership  of  some,  at  least,  of 
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their  Swedish  instructors.  This  force  had  been  brought  into 
existence,  practically  by  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  order  and  of  protecting  the  caravan  routes,  but  having 
got  no  pay  from  the  Persian  authorities  for  many  months,  it  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  German  methods  of  corruption.  The  effect  of 
German  intrigue  was  soon  seen.  In  July  Persian  tribesmen 
attacked  the  summer  residence  of  the  British  Consul-General  at 
Bushire,  and  killed  two  British  officers  and  killed  and  wounded 
several  Indian  soldiers.  In  August  the  British  and  Eussian 
Consuls  were  forcibly  kept  out  of  Kermanshah.  In  September, 
following  on  the  murder  of  the  Eussian  Vice-Consul,  the  British 
Consul  at  Ispahan  was  fired  at  and  wounded,  his  Indian  orderly 
being  killed,  and  at  Shiraz  the  British  Vice-Consul  was  shot  at 
and  wounded  so  severely  that  he  succumbed.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  Persian  tribesmen  made  a  raid  into  British  Baluchistan, 
some  300  miles  from  the  frontier  of  India.  All  Persia  was  in  a 
ferment,  and  it  looked  as  if  anything  might  happen,  when  Eussia 
and  Great  Britain  took  some  decided  steps  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Among  these  measures  is  hardly  to  be  counted  the  occupation 
by  the  British  of  Bushire  in  August  as  the  port  was  evacuated 
by  November.  It  was  in  the  latter  month  that  a  great  German 
plot  came  to  a  head,  and  for  a  time  the  position  of  affairs  was 
very  critical,  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  Ministers  at 
Tehran  having  seemingly  gained  over  the  young  Shah  to  leave 
his  capital  and  entrust  himself  to  them — which  meant  that  Persia 
would  have  been  definitively  committed  to  Germany ;  in  fact,  a 
circumstantial  report  was  current  that  Persia  had  made  an  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany.  But  Eussia,  who  fortunately  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  soldiers  at  Kasvin,  effectively  intervened  in  her 
own  name  and  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  she  had  been 
in  consultation.  In  a  Proclamation  issued  from  her  legation  at 
Tehran  she  told  the  Persians  that  she  had  decided,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Persian  Government,  to  put  an  end  to  the  propaganda, 
backed  by  bribes,  of  the  Turco-German  agents  provocateurs,  and 
she  forthwith  set  her  troops  in  motion,  halting  them  within  a 
day’s  march  of  the  city.  This  is  the  kind  of  argument  all 
Orientals  understand;  the  wavering  Shah,  who  is  only  ahoy, 
told  the  Eussian  and  British  Ministers  that  he  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  leaving ;  and  on  November  15th  he  agreed  that  the  best 
policy  was  that  Persia,  Eussia,  and  Great  Britain  should  main¬ 
tain  towards  each  other  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality. 
The  plot  was  foiled,  but  it  was  a  very  near  thing.  The  enemy 
Ministers  had  been  so  confident  of  its  success  that,  accompanied 
by  the  rebellious  gendarmerie  and  others,  they  had  withdrawn 
a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  lay  there  awaiting  the  arrival 
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of  the  Shah.  Their  discomfiture  may  be  imagined ;  the  con¬ 
spirators  fled,  one  party  of  them  making  for  Hamadan,  200  miles 
west  and  roughly  half-way  to  Baghdad,  while  the  rest  went  on 
in  all  haste  to  Kum,  but  after  some  heavy  fighting  the  Eussians 
drove  them  out  of  both  places,  occupying  the  former  on  December 
15th  and  the  latter  within  the  succeeding  week,  the  enemy  retiring 
in  the  one  case  to  Kermanshah  and  in  the  other  to  Ispahan. 

This  was  excellent,  for  Persia  was  kept  from  taking  the  German 
side,  the  conspirators  were  vanquished  and  dispersed,  and,  as 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  many  individual  Persians,  and  these 
some  of  the  most  important  in  the  land,  who  had  been  anti-Eussian 
and  anti-British,  became  pronouncedly  anti-German.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  In  the  closing  days  of 
December  Turkish  troops,  marching  along  the  Mosul-Hamadan 
road,  were  in  sufficient  strength  to  cause  the  Eussians  to  fall  back 
as  far  as  Miandoab,  in  the  Urmia  district,  and  other  Turkish 
troops,  coming  by  the  Baghdad-Hamadan  road,  took  possession 
of  Kermanshah  on  January  13tK,  joining  up  with  the  Germans, 
Austrians,  Persian  rebels,  and  other  Germanophils  already  assem¬ 
bled  there.  Now,  Kermanshah  is  only  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Hamadan,  around  which  the  Eussians  report  fresh  and  successful 
fighting  with  weak  enemy  forces.  There  is  a  rumour  that  the 
Russians  have  invested  Ispahan,  but  it  lacks  confirmation.  Mean¬ 
while  conditions  in  southern  Persia  are  as  chaotic  as  ever,  except 
at  Ahwaz,  where  British  troops  defend  it  and  the  oil  pipe-line 
region  for  some  distance  up-country.  The  immediate  general 
position  is  an  anxious  one.  The  fact  is  that  the  British  set-back 
in  Mesopotamia  has  been  bruited  abroad  all  over  the  East  as  a 
great  German  victory,  and  much  in  Persia  will  depend  in  the  near 
future  on  what  takes  place  for  or  against  us  on  the  Tigris.  Turkish 
troops,  probably  in  considerable  strength,  and  officered  by 
Germans,  are  well  into  the  country,  and  their  operations,  it  may 
be  presumed,  are  directed  by  the  veteran  von  der  Goltz,  who 
knows  what  he  is  about.  Eussia,  we  may  be  sure,  will  do  what 
she  can,  but  as  her  Turco-Persian  front  is  something  like  2,000 
miles  in  length,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  everything 
from  her,  and,  equally,  that  the  whole  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
demands  our  most  serious  attention. 


Egbert  Machray. 


THE  EVACUATION  OF  GALLIPOLI. 

The  full  significance  of  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  has  been  lost 
in  the  thunderous  trumpeting  which  greeted  the  actual  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  British  and  French  troops.  This  was  accomplished 
with  every  credit  to  those  concerned,  but  one  is  unable  to  refrain 
from  the  ironic  reflection  that  those  who  held  positions  of 
command  at  Gallipoli  were  more  successful  in  carrying  out 
strategic  retreats  than  in  straightforw’ard  advances.  It  is,  as  a 
fact,  mere  pretence  to  talk  of  the  “glorious  evacuation”  of 
Gallipoli.  To  those  w’ho  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  this 
campaign  from  within  and  from  without,  the  acclamations  at  the 
manner  in  which  w^e  are  supposed  to  have  bluffed  the  Turks 
sound  a  trifle  mocking.  It  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
other  way  round ;  it  is  we  who  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
bluffed  into  exaggerating  the  fortunes  of  our  enemy,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  our  own.  We  have  been  peculiarly  consistent  in 
this  respect.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  campaign  we  have 
been  finding  fault  with  ourselves  and  virtues  in  the  Turk.  We 
have  played  the  part  of  the  generous  cavalier  to  the  point  of 
becoming  maudlin.  We  exaggerated  the  amount  of  ammunition 
at  his  disposal.  We  applauded  his  very  mediocre  shooting,  and 
sang  his  praises  as  a  great  sportsman  to  the  Eastern  skies.  Had 
we  not  evacuated  the  Peninsula  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  on  his  neck  and  anointing  him  with  crocodile  tears.  We 
had,  indeed,  begun  to  exchange  trophies  and  comforts  with  him. 
He  gave  us  cheap  tobacco,  and  we  gave  him  the  concoction  known 
as  bully  beef.  We  sent  him  fraternal  notes,  and  he  replied  in 
bad  French. 

Now  this  sort  of  coquetting  is  all  very  well  when  we  are  in  an 
assured  position  of  conquest ;  the  victor  who  can  afford  to  be 
generous  is  always  a  welcome  spectacle  in  war.  Unfortunately 
such  was  not  our  position  on  the  Peninsula,  and  these  incidents 
serve  to  bring  into  focus  a  point  which  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  men¬ 
tioned  in  regard  to  the  fiasco  at  Suvla  Bay,  but  which,  as  I  have 
emphasised  again  and  again,  characterised  the  whole  of  the 
operations  in  the  Dardanelles.  I  refer  to  mental  inertia.  At 
Suvla  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a  “fatal 
error,”  but  it  was  physical  rather  than  mental  inertia.  The  other 
elements  which  helped  to  make  that  landing  a  failure  were  also 
present  in  the  earlier  operations.  They  were  :  indecision  and 
faint-heartedness.  There  was  no  driving  force,  no  moving  spirit 
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which  might  have  welded  the  array  of  independent  forces  together, 
charged  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  urged  them  on  to  activity. 
Another  striking  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
in  his  report.  When  he  was  informed  by  the  General  Staff  Officer 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Suvla  of  “an  absence  of  hostile  gunfire,  a 
small  amount  of  rifle  fire,  and  the  enemy’s  apparent  weakness,” 
did  he  exhibit  the  “strong,  clear  leadership,”  the  absence  of  which 
he  emphasises  in  his  remarkable  despatch  ?  When  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  inaction  of  our  troops,  and  to  the  fact  that 
“golden  opportunities  were  being  missed,”  did  he  himself  give 
peremptory  orders  for  an  advance?  He  did  not.  It  would  appear 
that  if  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  had  been  possessed  of  self-assertion  as 
well  as  self-confidence  his  subordinates  would  never  have  stopped 
to  question  his  behests  on  that  critical  day.  When,  however,  on 
October  11th,  Lord  Kitchener  cabled  to  Sir  Ian  asking  for  an 
estimate  of  the  losses  which  would  be  involved  in  an  evacuation  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  Commander-in-Chief  then  asserted  himself. 
He  replied  in  terms  showing  that  such  a  step  to  him  was 
“unthinkable,”  and  accordingly  he  was  recalled.  No  one  who 
experienced  anything  of  the  terrible  hardships  of  the  Peninsula 
campaign  can  help  but  express  admiration  for  that  last  act.  Sir 
Ian  was  acting  up  to  the  noblest  British  traditions  in  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  evaluation.  One  only  regrets,  since 
he  was  prepared  to  relinquish  his  command  in  those  circum¬ 
stances,  that  he  did  not  take  up  a  similar  attitude  when  on  other 
important  issues  he  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  authorities  at 
home.  If  Whitehall  was  unable  to  concentrate  on  Gallipoli  and 
failed  to  realise  the  importance  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  demands,  it 
was  then  the  time  for  him  to  state  that  to  capture  the  Narrows 
in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  was  “unthinkable.”  Public 
opinion  would  always  support  a  general  who,  feeling  that  the 
forces  under  his  command  were  inadequate  to  accomplish  a  certain 
task — and  he  should  be  the  best  judge  of  that — refused  to  throw 
away  thousands  of  lives  in  a  half-hearted  and  hopeless  effort. 
Discretion  still  remains  the  better  part  of  valour. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  the  question  whether  even  after  Suvla  we 
should  have  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  I  want  to  touch  very 
briefly  on  two  other  points. 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  assume  wisdom  after  the  event 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  operations  was  pointless  and 
unprofitable.  This  is  not  correct.  Apart  from  the  political 
importance  and  the  express  request  of  our  great  Ally,  Russia,  we 
accomplished  much  of  military  importance.  In  attacking  the 
Peninsula  we  were  also  defending  the  Russian  front  in  the 
Caucasus  and  our  own  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Early  in  the  New 
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Year  three  Turkish  Army  Corps  were  completely  defeated  by  the  i 
Russians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  their  all-powerful  ally  and  task¬ 
master  could  do  nothing  to  help  them.  Why  was  that?  It  was 
due  to  the  little  British  Army  that  threatened  the  capital  of  the 
Turks  by  way  of  the  Peninsula.  Early  in  February  the  first  ' 
Turkish  attempt  to  invade  Egypt  failed  ignominiously.  That,  too, 
was  due  to  our  threatening  forces  at  the  Dardanelles,  The  grand  | 
attack  w-hich  the  Turks  promised  the  world  after  their  first  failure 
in  Egypt  was  indefinitely  postponed  when  the  Anglo-French  fleet 
on  February  19th  began  to  bombard  the  outer  forts  of  the  Straits. 
While  our  force  then  was  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  its  presence  on  Gallipoli  immobilised  the  flower  of  the  \ 
Turkish  army  and  kept  it  fully  occupied  until  the  recent  evacua¬ 
tion.  Egypt  in  those  circumstances  remained  perfectly  secure, 
and  now  we  are  ready  for  any  emergencies  in  that  direction.  No 
one  at  any  rate  can  claim  even  now  that  an  attempt  to  take 
Constantinople  should  never  have  been  made. 

The  second  point  refers  to  Suvla.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  remained  on  the  island  of 
Imbros  while  the  great  operations  were  proceeding,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  situation  as  it  developed. 
Well,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  went  to  Suvla  he 
could  not  have  been  at  Anzac,  and  that  if  he  had  chosen  to  go  to  | 
Anzac  he  could  not  have  been  at  Helles.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  Imbros  as  a  backwater  for  headquarters  was  more 
conducive  to  quiet  thinking  than  to  the  conducting  of  operations 
as  they  developed.  The  signalling  from  shore  to  ship,  from  ship 
to  ship,  and  then  from  ship  to  shore  might  have  been  very 
ingeniously  arranged,  but  was  a  bad  time-saver.  Even  the  little 
motor-boat  service  between  the  beaches  and  ships  was  hopelessly 
at  fault,  and  I  have  seen  officers  with  important  messages  held  up 
time  after  time  through  the  non-appearance  of  these  boats.  These 
were  details,  to  be  sure,  but  they  certainly  did  not  make  for  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  general  organisation.  They  may  or  may  not  have 
affected  the  communications  between  the  three  important  points 
on  the  Peninsula  and  headquarters  on  those  fateful  days  in 
August,  but  one  feels  that  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  would  have  been 
better  served  if  he  and  his  staff  had  remained  in  closer  touch  with 
the  operations  by  means  of  a  ship,  which  I  believe  he  employed  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  Dardanelles. 

One  strange  point  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  the 
withdrawal  from  Cape  Helles.  Amazement  has  been  often 
expressed  at  the  almost  uncanny  manner  in  which  the  enemy 
gets  to  know  of  our  plans.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  these 
leakages  are.  No  one,  for  instance,  has  been  able  to  tell  us  how 
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■  Qeneral  Monro’s  private  and  confidential  report  to  the  Cabinet 
should  have  become  “common  property,”  and  now  fully  a  week 
before  the  evacuation  of  Cape  Helles  was  announced  I  was 
:  informed  by  a  friend  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided  upon  such  a 
step.  My  informant,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner, 

(mentioned  the  particular  meeting  at  which  this  very  grave  decision 
was  made,  and  said  that  orders  for  the  withdrawal  were  sent  out 
the  same  day.  Where,  then,  is  the  leakage? 
j’***  **  *» 

I 

p  The  question  will  always  be  asked,  despite  the  muddling  of  the 
I  initial  operations,  which  should  undoubtedly  have  been  of  an 
1  amphibious  character ;  despite  the  fact  that  we  wasted  weeks  and 
|i  weeks  while  the  experts  endeavoured  to  settle  their  differences,  and 
[1  despite  even  Suvla,  should  we  have  abandoned  the  whole  enter- 
1  prise?  I  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices  or  of  lost 
prestige,  which,  notwithstanding  cynics,  still  counts  for  some- 
k  t&ing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  If  a  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
f-  were  taken  I  am  doubtful  if  there  would  be  a  majority  in  an 
I  agreement  with  the  complete  evacuation. 

^  To  have  abandoned  Anzac  and  Suvla  may  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  tragedy ;  but  even  so  it  was  regarded  not  as  a  con¬ 
fession  of  failure  to  take  the  Peninsula,  but  of  the  miscarriage  of 
certain  plans  to  carry  out  such  an  end.  Some  of  the  means  had 
failed,  but  the  end  remained  the  same.  We  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  all  big  schemes  in  war  do  not  materialise. 
We  stood  a  very  sporting  chance  at  Suvla  and  lost.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  there  to  strike  a  sharp  and  decisive  blow.  We  all  but 
succeeded,  and  few  of  us  could  have  been  anything  but  unprepared 
for  the  decision  to  evacuate  our  forces  there  when  it  became  known 
that  a  winter  campaign  was  essential.  The  task  of  landing  was 
comparatively  an  easy  one,  and  the  idea  of  withdrawing  our  forces 
during  the  cold  months  and  refitting  a  stronger  force  when  a  better 
opportunity  offered  itself  seemed  to  be  well  within  the  bounds  of 
sensible  military  strategy.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  this 
was  a  preliminary  step  towards  a  final  withdrawal.  Only  those  in 
London,  who  did  not  understand  even  the  elements  of  the 
situation,  were  misled  into  exaggerating  its  purport.  It  did  not 
at  all  signify  that  we  must  now  abandon  all.  It  did  not  even  infer 
that  we  had  definitely  abandoned  Suvla  as  a  key  to  our  aims.  As 
for  Anzac,  that  wonderful  position  created  more  sentimental  than 
actual  military  value.  The  glorious  heroism  of  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps  was  well  worth  our  costly  sojourn  there, 
even  though  it  proved  futile.  Who  will  say  now  that,  viewing  all 
the  circumstances  of  Anzac,  we  should*  rather  have  blotted  out 
that  enterprise  had  we  the  opportunity?  It  is  not  certain  at  all. 
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when  it  was  found  that  the  men  had  landed  a  little  higher  up  than 
was  intended,  why  we  did  not  withdraw  them  at  once.  We  could 
not  hope  for  very  much  from  that  quarter.  The  accomplishments 
of  our  brave  Colonials,  however,  were  far  beyond  the  rosiest  antici¬ 
pation  of  their  commanders.  They  did  all  that  British  soldiers 
can  do,  and  the  evacuation,  at  that  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was 
quite  a  fitting  climax,  consistent  with  the  rest  of  a  splendid  chapter 
of  British  military  history.  We  left  while  the  Turks  slept.  It 
was  a  strategic  move  that  took  them  there,  and  they  accomplished 
all  by  holding  all  the  time  very  considerable  forces  of  the  enemy. 
The  Turks  always  had  to  remain  on  the  qui  vive,  particularly  at 
Anzac,  for  they  were  well  aware  of  the  calibre  of  the  Colonials  and 
of  the  serious  consequence  should  a  big  advance  be  attempted. 

The  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  at  these  points  was 
received  with  comparative  calm.  Mr.  Asquith  remarked  that 
operations  at  other  points  of  the  line  would  be  more  effectively 
carried  out.  The  only  other  points  on  the  Peninsula  were  at  the 
southern  end,  and  it  was  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  concentration 
at  Helles,  where  our  positions  were  firmly  secured,  would  keep  the 
Turks  fully  occupied  until  such  time  as  we  would  be  ready  to 
launch  out  afresh. 

The  final  withdrawal  from  Gallipoli,  therefore,  came  as  a 
severe  shock.  As  the  Standard  said,  “To  many  others  than  the 
Turks  the  evacuation  of  Helles  will  be  a  surprise.”  To  a  great 
number,  no  doubt,  the  complete  withdrawal  came  in  the  nature 
of  a  relief ;  but  surely  that  state  can  be  little  compared  to  the 
supreme  feeling  of  thankfulness  of  the  enemy,  who  was  morally 
a  defeated  army.  Those  who  saw  the  Turk  before  and  after 
Suvla,  as  I  did,  can  pay  testimony  to  the  amazing  metamorphosis 
in  him,  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  If  we  had  been  united,  if 
we  had  done  a  little  more  fighting  rather  than  inquiring,  we  should 
have  completed  his  discomfiture  and  driven  him  back  the  few 
miles  that  separated  us  from  a  tremendous  victory.  When  we 
sent  General  Monro  out  in  succession  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  the 
few  of  us  who  were  not  prejudiced  saw  in  it  every  cause  for  the 
revival  of  our  hopes.  And  curiously  enough  the  new  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  arrival  was  followed  by  the  announcement  from  German 
sources  that  a  “new  great  offensive  by  the  British”  had  begun  in 
the  Dardanelles.  One  cannot  help  indulging  here  in  the  might 
have  been — for  had  that  proved  correct ;  had  it  been  a  fact  that 
the  big  reinforcements  which  were  waiting  at  Mudros  and  other 
islands  had  been  used  in  a  determined  and  well-planned  offensive, 
the  Union  Jack  would  have  by  now  been  floating  over  the  Sultan  s 
palace  at  Stamboul.  But  we  found  later  on  that  General  Monro 
was  sent  out,  not  to  fight,  but  to  report — a  favourite  official 
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method  of  overcoming  difficulties.  “When  in  doubt  hold  a  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry”  appears  to  be  a  favourite  maxim  of  our 
civilian  rulers. 

**»»»** 

Gallipoli,  then,  was  a  tragic  failure. 

There  is  no  reason  for  hopelessness  in  the  withdrawal  itself ; 
but  rather  for  the  causes  which  resulted  in  that  failure.  As  I 
have  shown  it  was  not  the  Turk  who  defeated  us,  but  the  moral 
mutiny  in  our  own  camps.  The  war  is  not  yet  over,  and  if  we 
are  to  avoid  more  Gallipolis  we  must  take  full  heed  of  the  lessons 
the  Peninsula  has  taught  us. 

Sydney  A.  Moseley. 


MAKRIAGES  IN  ROUMANIA. 


It  would  require  some  time  and  much  care  to  find  in  marriages 
that  take  place  among  the  Roumanian  nobility  any  traces  of  the 
beautiful  traditions  and  myths  once  in  use  on  the  occasion  of  such 
ceremonies.  Except  that  the  bride  still  wears  a  wreath  of  golden 
threads  that  falls  down  to  her  waist,  and  makes  her  look  like  an 
Oriental  princess  or  a  fairy  queen,  old  customs  are  well-nigh 
forgotten,  and  the  monster.  Civilisation,  has  made  great  havoc 
among  them.  But  life  in  the  country  here  abounds  in  surprises. 
The  humbler  classes  still  struggle  with  might  and  main  to  keep 
alive  what  others  seem  so  anxious  to  throw  away. 

In  the  country  a  marriage  ceremony  and  the  many  festivities 
attending  on  the  betrothal  of  a  young  pair  are  most  amazingly 
interesting  and  poetical,  and  even  in  the  capital  a  wedding  is 
with  us  a  most  gorgeous  and  complicated  affair. 

As  the  bride  with  the  abundant  magnificence  of  the  gold  stream¬ 
ing  in  torrents  down  her  train  slowly  advances  towards  the  altar 
she  is  environed  by  her  bridesmaids,  each  carrying  a  white  basket 
out  of  which -“they  gather  bouquets  made  of  gold  thread,  which 
they  offer  to  all  the  young  girls  and  young  unmarried  men  present. 
This  is  a  way  of  wishing  them  to  get  married  very  soon.  During 
the  ceremony  flowers  are  showered  upon  the  assembly.  And  the 
couple  wear  golden  circlets  on  their  heads  to  show  that,  for  a  short 
hour,  the  bride  is  a  queen  and  the  bridegroom  a  king. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  a  short  time  ago  to  be  invited  to  the 
betrothal  of  Stoiana,  the  priest’s  daughter,  who  lives  in  a  village 
quite  close  to  our  summer  residence.  Stoiana  is  a  fine  girl  of 
about  eighteen,  dark  eyed  and  of  tall  stature. 

I  had  not  heard  of  her  decision  to  marry  a  young  tenant  of  ours 
wealthy  as  far  as  the  wealth  of  a  Roumanian  peasant  goes,  and 
I  was  quite  taken  aback  when,  at  twilight  in  the  mellow  loveliness 
of  an  August  eve,  Stoiana  entered  our  park  accompanied  by  the 
sounds  of  flute  and  violins,  while  a  tzigane  lute  player  (cobzar 
preceded  her,  and  sometimes  fell  back  for  a  few  steps  just  to 
play  his  tune  quite  close  to  her  ears.  As  Stoiana  made  her  way 
towards  me  I  immediately  understood  the  aim  of  her  visit,  and 
rose  to  congratulate  her. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  the  girl,  supposed  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  in  a  flood  of  contending  emotions,  spoke  not  a  word,  and 
the  tzigane  lute-player  explained  in  a  couple  of  short  songs  that 
my  presence  was  required  at  the  betrothal  the  next  evening. 
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Stoiana  played  awkwardly  with  the  beads  and  silver  coins  of 
her  necklace,  with  a  golden  tassel  of  her  richly  embroidered 
apron.  Her  classic  features  brightened  as  I  promised  to  attend 
the  family  gathering.  The  swarthy  flute-player,  whose  bare  feet 
were  now  busy  dancing  in  the  grass,  moreover  announced  that  I 
would  play  the  part  of  lady  sponsor  at  the  wedding,  an  honour 
for  which  I  had  to  express  thanks  by  kissing  Stoiana  on  both 
cheeks.  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  charm  of 
Roumanian  weddings  not  only  lies  with  the  outward  weirdness  of 
such  superstitions  and  practices  as  attend  such  ceremonies,  but 
also  with  the  undeniable  fact  of  their  being  closely  allied  to  the 
traditions  of  marriages  as  practised  by  the  early  Eomans,  from 
whom  our  nation  claims  direct  descent. 

For  instance,  the  famous  methods  by  which  the  young  Roman 
warriors  first  won  their  brides,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  is  always 
remembered  and  celebrated  in  a  Roumanian  marriage,  which  is 
ever  preceded  by  the  openly-arranged  elopement  of  the  future  pair. 

It  is  a  kind  of  mock  drama  most  cleverly  acted;  indeed,  with 
as  much  gravity  and  grandeur  as  the  Oberammergau  representa¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  young  girl  bravely  plays  the  rdle  of  the 
shrieking  and  unwilling  Sabine  maid.  Thus  when  I  entered  the 
small  dwelling  where  Stoiana  and  her  parents  live  I  was  prepared 
for  the  scene  which  was  to  ensue.  Matrons  and  young  women 
crowded  the  room,  while,  by  the  hearth,  silent  as  ever,  Stoiana,  in 
her  every-day  garb,  and  to  all  appearance  quite  ignorant  of  any 
extraordinary  proceeding,  sat  with  her  hands  in  her  lap.  The 
shades  of  night  darkened  the  chamber. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  the  lute  player  is  heard  afar.  He  sings 
to  the  gentle  tune  of  accompanying  flutes  and  violins.  , 

“  Come,  maidens,  the  summer  night  is  as  soft  as  your  lips  !  The 
moon  is  coming.  ...  Oh,  come  and  dance.” 

Mournful  and  taciturn  Stoiana  shakes  her  head  and  then  lifts 
her  arms  as  if  in  sudden  terror.  The  matrons,  whose  long  white 
veils  trail  behind  them,  closi?  round  the  girl  and  urge  her  on. 
“Stoiana,  go  and  dance.  The  moon  will  be  angry  if  you  don’t 
go.” 

But  Stoiana  now  trembles  and  more  than  ever  shakes  her  head. 
She  must  pretend  that  the  presage  is  strong  within  her,  and  does 
not  allow  her  to  leave  her  father’s  house.  She  points  to  the  walls 
and  to  her  bed,  and  to  the  threshold.  No,  she  cannot  dance  this 
evening  of  all  others,  and  she  waves  the  matrons  away.  But 
now  the  maidens  in  their  turn  ask  her  to  accompany  them  on  the 
sward.  The  violin  is  now  playing  a  gay  hora  (Roumanian  national 
dance).  They  are  young,  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  remain 
indoors  when  the  night  is  so  fair,  and  go  without  Stoiana  they 
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dare  not,  as  this  is  her  house.  Stoiana  listens  not  to  their 
entreaties,  but  as  they  get  more  and  more  pressing  she  reluctantly 
yields,  and  is  led  by  them  to  the  place  where  the  lute  player 
beckons  merrily.  And  all  this  is  so  naturally  done  that  none  who 
is  not  aware  could  guess  that  these  scenes  have  been  rehearsed 
with  the  utmost  care ;  not  a  word  or  a  gesture  is  omitted.  As  in 
the  rays  of  the  moon  the  sparkling  circle  of  young  forms  turns  and 
reels  gently  the  picture  is  one  of  rarely  surpassed  beauty.  But  of 
a  sudden  the  trampling  of  horses’  hoofs  is  heard.  With  a  yell  of 
triumph  a  throng  of  stalwart  young  men,  dressed  in  the  white 
national  garb  of  the  land,  dash  upon  the  maidens.  They  have 
taken  knives  and  daggers  out  of  their  belts,  and  their  high  fur 
caps  are  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  girls  cry  for  mercy  . and 
help.  The  young  men  laugh  and  dance  wildly.  Stoiana  and  her 
suitor  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  young  girls  pelt  the  invaders 
with  flowers.  The  Stoiana’ s  parents  and  the  matrons  have  now 
come  forward,  and  the  savage  host  retreats  in  haste. 

Where  is  Stoiana?  Where  Costandin?  No  maid  but  Stoiana 
is  missing.  Stoiana  !  Stoiana !  But  Stoiana  is  out  of  ear  reach, 
and  they  perceive  her  at  the  garden  gate  struggling,  if  only  a 
little,  against  the  evident  desire  of  Costandin  to  bear  her  away  by 
sheer  force.  Stoiana  screams.  Her  mother  echoes  the  girl’s  cries. 
The  father  fumes  and  swears.  The  farce  admirably  played  out. 
And  I  look  on,  quoting  to  myself  : — 

“When  they  reached  the  hall  door  and  the  charger  stood  near." 

The  “  charger  ”  is  here  represented  by  a  diminutive  horse  whose 
mane  is  interwoven  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  who  flies  as 
fast  as  a  hare.  Stoiana  cries  out.  “My  dear  ones.  Oh,  do  not  let 
me  be  vilely  wrenched  away  from  my  sweet  home.  I  love  my 
mother  and  my  spindle  and  the  tiny  corner  by  the  stream  near 
the  house.  Oh,  do  I  dream?  Am  I  dead  or  alive?”  And  the 
parents  and  the  assembled  women  say  :  “Oh,  vile  robber,  do  not 
bear  the  pride  of  this  house  away.  She  is  fair  as  the  rising  sun, 
supple  as  the  water  rushes.  Stop,  Stoiana,  stop  amongst  us.  We 
shall  give  thee  maize  and  melons  and  honey.”  Thus  they  go  on 
for  some  time,  the  young  men  laughing  in  the  attempt  to  drown 
their  voices.  Then  to  the  report  of  guns  and  pistols  the  “charger” 
flies  away,  bearing  the  bridegroom  and  his  fair  prey. 

Laughter  and  the  sound  of  hoofs  die  in  the  distance.  Stoiana’s 
friends  hold  council  with  the  neighbours,  they  wring  their  hands 
in  despair,  which  sounds  genuine  indeed.  A  matron  sits  up  to 
tell  of  all  the  mishaps  (alias  marriages)  of  the  sort  she  has 
witnessed  since  her  early  days.  Yet  she  knows  Costandin  the 
bridegroom,  she  knows  his  mother,  she  knows  that  they  are  good 
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I  and  true ;  besides,  she  also  knows  where  he  lives.  She  described 
1  vividly  the  house  to  which  Stoiana  is  being  carried.  Nay,  she 
can  even  tell  of  a  path  leading  to  the  cottage  by  such  a  short  cut 
f  that  were  the  company  to  follow  her  they  would  certainly  be  there 
V  before  the  eloped  pair,  and  thus  prevent  Stoiana  from  entering 
I  her  future  home  without  being  a  married  wife.  They  all  start 
I’  to  their  feet  and  solemnly  the  matron  leads  the  way.  A  sense  of 
ji  indisputable  reality  pervades  the  whole  doing,  and  it  becomes 
|j  difi&cult  to  imagine  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  at  every 
I'j  marriage,  that  from  century  to  century,  words,  attitudes  and  move- 
i  ments  have  remained  as  unchanged  as  the  form  of  the  Karpathian 
p  mountains  that  look  down  upon  them.  Here  we  are  with  Stoiana’s 


!  family  and  their  friends  pacing  the  woods  as  if  in  secrecy  while 
they  whisper  the  ritual  line  :  — 

“Shall  we  be  in  time.  .  .  .  O  Holy  Virgin,  see  and  help!  ” 

In  the  meantime  the  “charger”  and  the  other  young  fellows 
have  taken  good  care  to  slacken  tfieir  speed.  Stoiana’s  face  is 
1  hidden  in  her  kerchief,  she  moans,  and  the  bridegroom  has  tied 
I  her  long  tresses  to  the  mane  of  his  horse  to  prove  that  she  is 
1  literally  bound  to  follow  him  wherever  he  wishes  to  take  her. 
j  Stoiana  moans.  He  looks  away,  else  his  heart  will  melt  to  her 
:  tears.  His  companions  laugh  and  say,  “She  loves  thee  not.” 

!  He  answers,  “Yet  I  know  she  loves  me.”  They  ask,  “Hast 
i  thou  kissed  her?”  He  answers,  “Ask  the  moon.”  And  they 
I  arrive  in  front  of  his  dwelling  and  come  to  a  full  stop. 

All  the  others  are  requesting  them  not  to  advance.  Now  the 
father  and  mother  of  Costandin  open  the  window  and  pretend  to 
I  be  all  unwitting  of  events.  Stoiana  is  allowed  to  alight,  and  to 
i  her  future  mother-in-law  explains  matters.  A  brief  parley  ensues. 
And  Stoiana  will  go  home  with  her  family  till  the  next  morning, 
when  she  will  meet  Costandin  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  The 
pair  kiss  each  other.  Dance  and  merriment  will  fill  up  the  night 
hours. 

In  the  porch  of  the  church,  I,  as  lady  sponsor,  saw  Stoiana 
advance,  accompanied  by  all  her  kith  and  kin,  the  bridegroom 
standing  by  her  side.  To  ray  utter  astonishment  I  discovered  that 
.  they  were  both  barefoot.  And  as  I  inquired  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  seeming  impropriety  the  presiding  matron  explained. 

“They  both  go  bare-foot  because  thus  the  chance  of  marrying 
again  in  case  either  of  them  dies  is  open  to  both.”  I  felt  shocked 
by  the  revelation  of  this  somewhat  cruel  superstition,  which  1 
deemed  highly  offensive  to  the  jovial  aspect  of  the  couple  and  their 
sentiments,  and  she  resumed  :  — 

“Yes,  yes,  they  care  for  each  other,  they  do ;  but  still  one  of 
them  may  die  and  the  other  wish  to  get  married  again.  They  run 
VOL.  xcix.  N.S.  p 
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the  same  risk  both,  you  see  !  ”  And  no  more  was  to  be  got  out  of 
her  that  day. 

A  week  ago,  to  my  still  greater  astonishment,  I  learnt  that  this 
custom  had,  for  centuries,  been  applied  to  the  sovereigns  of 
England  at  their  weddings,  and  that  Charles  I.  was  the  first  to 
show  his  utter  disgust  at  it ;  he  actually  refused  to  comply  with 
the  said  tradition,  adding  that  his  dear  Henrietta  Maria  was  too 
fond  of  him,  and  himself  too  much  a  true  lover  to  ever  admit  the 
idea  of  re-marriage  on  either  side. 

But  w'ere  1  able  to  make  the  Eoumanian  matron  understand 
anything  about  Charles  I.  and  his  history  and  his  refusal,  she 
would  certainly  answer  : — 

“  You  see  it  has  not  brought  him  good  luck  after  all.” 

So  Stoiana  wms  united  to  her  suitor  and  big  drops  of  honey 
poured  on  the  threshold  and  the  wmlls  of  her  new'  dwelling. 

“Beware,  do  not  let  the  ring  fall!”  exclaimed  the  girl  as  I 
handed  her  the  ring  to  be  placed  on  her  finger  by  the  united  hands 
of  the  prieet  and  Costandin.  “If  the  ring  falls  I  die  in  the  year," 
she  added  with  a  shudder. 

The  fear  of  such  an  ill-omen  spoils  many  fine  weddings  even 
among  the  higher  class,  and  I  remember  one  where  the  ring, 
having  rolled  to  the  floor,  our  kind  “Queen  Carmen  Sylva,  know¬ 
ing  of  this  superstition,  crawled  on  her  knees  and  found  the  ring 
as  quickly  as  possible,  soothing  the  bride’s  fears  by  saying  “1 
have  found  it.  Surely  now  you  cannot  be  afraid.” 

According  to  the  Oriental  rites,  in  our  villages,  the  young  bride 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  covers  her  head  with  a  long  veil,  and 
her  hair  wall  never  more  be  seen  by  any  living  being  except  her 
husband.  And  the  hairpins  she  wore  during  the  ceremony  she 
gives  up  to  the  bridesmaids,  who  hasten  to  wear  them  on  the  spot, 
so  that  they  soon  may  become  happy  brides  in  their  turn. 

Helene  Vacaresco. 
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THE  WAR  IN  WASHINGTON. 


Thk  submarine  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Central  Powers  is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Germany 
is  talking  of  an  offer  of  settlement  for  the  damage  done  to 
.American  lives  and  property  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 
Austria  has  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of,  or  responsibility  for,  the 
sinking  of  the  Persia,  thus  implying  it  was  a  Turkish  submarine 
that  accomplished  the  foul  deed.  It  is  therefore  now  the  turn  of 
the  Turks,  or  perhaps  even  the  Bulgarians,  to  receive  a  Note  from 
Washington  asking  whether  they  have  not  heard  of  previous  diplo¬ 
matic  exchanges  anent  submarine  methods  which  do  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  American  Government. 

For  the  moment  the  European  war  is  a  secondary  interest  in 
the  United  States,  for  another  score  or  so  of  American  and  British 
citizens  have  been  murdered  by  Mexican  bandits,  this  time  all  at  a 
single  execution,  and  in  spite  of  the  recognition  of  Carranza  by 
the  American  Government.  The  now-President-of-Mexico-for- 
the-moment  has  been  urged  to  redress  this  wrong  by  administering 
severe  punishment  to  said  bandits.  In  the  meantime  the 
American  troopers  now  patrolling  the  Mexican  border  have  done  a 
little  effective  skirmishing  on  their  own  account,  and  if  reports 
be  true  there  wnll  soon  be  none  of  the  original  gang  of  bandits  for 
Carranza  to  punish,  as  they  are  rapidly  being  put  out  of  the  way 
by  American  soldiers. 

President  Wilson  warned  Americans  not  to  go  to  Mexico,  as  they 
might  get  hurt.  For  some  reason  or  other,  in  spite  of  this 
warning,  quite  a  number  of  inconsiderate  American  citizens  have 
held  it  their  right  to  go  to  Mexico  to  defend  and  care  for  their 
own  property.  All  this  is  extremely  vexatious  to  Washington, 
especially  as  just  at  this  moment  in  the  political  situation  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  Mexican  question  should  be  brought  to 
the  fore.  The  “wait  and  see”  policy  is  not  as  popular  now  as  it 
was  in  view  of  these  new  outrages,  and  public  opinion  is  trying 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  President.  That  it  will  not  be  forced  to 
a  point  where  armed  intervention  on  a  large  scale  is  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  Government  is  a  safe  assumption,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  least. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  feature  to  Europe  in 
.American  foreign  affairs  at  this  time  is  an  apparent  political 
reaction  from  the  long-continued  controversy  with  the  Central 
Powers  concerning  submarine  warfare,  towards  a  further  protest 
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against  certain  features  of  the  British  administration  of  sea  power 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  American  Government  has 
already  declared  its  inability  to  recognise  the  legality  of  the  British 
“blockade”  of  Germany  in  view  of  its  incompleteness  and  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  ever  making  it  entirely  effective.  When 
this  opinion  was  delivered  from  Washington  to  the  British 
Government  it  was  suggested  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  that  the  most  serious  feature  of  this  position  was  the 
possibility  of  continued  shipment  of  goods  from  America  for 
Germany  and  adjacent  neutral  countries  wdth  the  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  shippers  that  these  cargoes  w’ould  be  interfered 
with  by  the  British  Government,  thus  causing  new  and 
constantly  arising  complications,  and  that  to  instigate  such  ship¬ 
ments  would  obviously  be  the  course  of  the  enemy  in  the  near 
future. 

The  first  evidence  that  this  course  is  to  be  follow'ed  is  now  at 
hand,  for  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Texas  has  sold  several  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  to  German  buyers,  and  this  cotton  wdll  start  early 
in  February  on  vessels  chartered  to  sail  direct  to  German  ports. 
The  account  of  this  transaction  concludes  laconically  with  the 
statement  that  “  it  is  expected  these  cargoes  will  be  seized  by  the 
British.” 

It  is  also  reported  from  Washington  that  another  and  even 
stronger  protest  against  the  alleged  misuse  of  British  sea  power 
in  the  domain  of  trade  between  neutrals  will  be  forthcoming 
shortly.  That  any  disputes  which  may  arise  between  England 
and  the  United  States  over  trade  matters,  for  in  this  case  no 
question  as  to  the  safety  of  American  lives  enters,  could  lead  to 
more  than  a  discussion  is  inconceivable.  An  effort  will  be  made 
by  friends  of  the  enemy  to  induce  the  American  Government  to 
adopt  retaliatory  measures.  Such  efforts  will  fail  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  American  people  would  not  allow  them  to  prevail, 
although  it  is  more  than  possible  much  ill-will  can  arise  out  of  a 
situation  thus  created. 

To  relax  the  blockade  of  Germany  to  serve  the  pleasure  of 
neutrals  would  hurt  England,  prolong  the  w'ar,  and  make  no  new 
friends  in  neutral  countries.  It  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  not  of  friendliness.  It  has  been  stated  in  these 
pages  since  this  question  came  up  for  consideration  that  the 
heavier  the  British  hand  was  laid  upon  British  enemies,  no  matter 
how  great  the  resulting  inconvenience  to  countries  officially 
neutral,  the  greater  would  be  the  respect,  admiration,  and  satis-- 
faction  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  and  this  statement ; 
still  holds  good.  To  yield  on  one  point  is  to  be  asked  to  yield 
on  another,  and  so  on  without  end.  Americans  believe  in  the  sea 
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power  of  England  ;  they  believe  it  will  be  the  force  that  will  finally 
end  and  win  the  war  for  the  Allies.  The  quicker  this  war  is 
brought  to  a  close  after  this  fashion  the  more  will  the  American 
people  be  pleased  and  justified  in  their  faith. 

Any  leniency  shown  by  England  to-day  in  the  exercise  of  her 
sea  power  is  looked  upon  as  a  weakness,  as  a  factor  in  further 
delay,  from  which  recovery  must  be  made  before  the  desired 
end  can  be  reached.  Should  England  forbid  all  trade  with 
countries  from  which  it  is  reasonably  sure  supplies  are  reaching 
Germany  it  would  meet  with  wide  approval  in  America,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hubbub  such  action  would  cause.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  necessary,  however,  for  England  to  stop  her  own  trade 
with  those  countries  as  well  as  the  trade  of  others,  for  no  ground 
could  be  given  for  the  suspicion,  already  expressed  in  some 
quarters,  that  interference  with  neutrals  had  been  partially  to 
^nefit  English  export. 

To  take  seriously  the  vast  output  of  oratory  from  Washington 
at  the  present  time  would  not  only  be  confusing,  but  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy,  for  the  bills  and  resolutions  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress,  and  a  large  number  of  the  speeches  being 
made,  are  for  the  edification  of  home  constituencies,  and  not 
formulations  of  foreign  policies  which  will  be  adopted  by  the 
American  Government.  There  is  much  being  said  even  in  the 
British  Parliament  which  gives  wrong  impressions  abroad,  while 
at  home  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  men  responsible,  and 
Great  Britain  is  at  war.  Naturally  there  is  even  more  freedom 
of  speech  in  a  country  at  peace,  where  men  are  at  liberty  to 
misrepresent  their  owm  country  without  violating  a  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Congress  at  this  time  with  the  same,  or  even  more, 
understanding  that  would  be  exercised  in  reading  a  Parliamentary 
report,  to  retain  a  true  perspective  of  American  affairs. 

Such  news  as  comes  to  the  English  Press  concerning  America 
is  sent  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  places — New  York  or 
Washington.  In  view  of  the  real  importance  of  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  in  Europe  of  American  affairs  at  this  critical  time  and 
with  Congress  in  session,  it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  the  influence 
of  the  two  cities  mentioned  upon  the  news  of  the  day  as  it  reaches 
England  by  cable.  It  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  truism  by 
every  skilled  observer  of  American  affairs  that  to  obtain  a  genuine 
reflex  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  almost  completely  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  as  points  of  observation,  or  at  most  to  allow  them  a  minor 
importance  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

The  average  New  Yorker  has  little  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
I  VOL.  xcix.  N.S.  p* 
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of  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  His  personal  interests  are 
confined  to,  or  at  most  centred  in,  New  York.  When  he  talks 
of  the  United  States  he  thinks  of  New  York  City.  Every  day  of 
his  life  he  is  steeped  in  the  materialism  of  that  great  financial  and 
commercial  centre,  and  in  the  course  of  his  day’s  work  he  comes 
into  personal  contact  with  a  greater  number  of  aliens  or  sons  of 
aliens  than  he  does  of  Americans  born  and  bred.  In  New  York 
City  there  are  more  Germans  than  there  are  in  any  city  in 
Germany  with  the  exception  of  Berlin,  more  Hebrews  than  there 
are  in  Palestine,  and  a  more  varied  assortment  of  nationalities, 
each  represented  by  a  considerable  group,  than  may  be  found 
elsewhere  within  a  territory  of  like  extent. 

To  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  world 
is  the  life  of  New  York  City  of  parasitic  character.  The  men  who 
are  rich  and  those  who  labour  for  them,  and  the  vaster  throng  of 
those  who  would  be  rich,  are  battling  with  each  other  for  a  share 
of  the  toll  which  New  York  takes  of  the  industry  and  energy  of 
the  American  nation.  Wall  Street  is  the  pulse  of  the  community, 
beating  fast  as  it  is  liberally  supplied  with  stimulants,  or  sluggishly 
if  there  is  a  lull  in  that  national  activity  upon  which  it  battens 
in  times  of  prosperity.  New  York  standards  are  not  those  of 
America.  Opportunist,  cynical,  expedient,  purely  material  and 
honest  within  the  law,  but  not  without  the  law’s  domain,  is  the 
mental  habit  of  the  average  New  Yorker.  Such  a  man  knows 
little  of  the  idealism  of  the  American  people  and  cares  less.  He 
is  concerned  with  New  York  and  such  affairs  as  are  made  a 
speciality  of  in  that  city  of  wealth  and  poverty,  luxury  and  squalor. 
In  the  broad  light  of  day  it  is  mostly  a  splendid  place  to  look 
upon,  but  from  the  shadows  of  the  tallest  buildings  rises  a  miasma 
peculiarly  fatal  to  a  clarity  of  vision  on  national  affairs  as  they 
dwell  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  centre  of  population  of  the  United  States  is  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  westward,  but  the  New  Y'orker  lives  in  constant 
wonder  that  the  North  American  continent  does  not  tip  up,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  New  York  City  is  on  the  eaigtern  edge. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  Wall  Street  by  the  best  and  most  elaborate  long¬ 
distance  telephone  system  in  the  world,  lies  Washington.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  a  real  city,  it  is  a  political  colony.  Out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  330,000,  nearly  50,000  are  Government  employees.  Nearly 
100,000  are  negroes,  and  the  balance  are  retail  merchants, 
politicians,  society  people,  diplomats  of  all  grades,  and  a  number 
of  hangers-on,  such  as  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
community  where  money  is  freely  spent  and  favours  are  to  be 
obtained.  Washington  is  the  only  city  in  America  to-day  devoid 
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of  a  commercial  atmosphere.  Ofi&ce  hours  are  short,  time  is  of 
little  consideration,  and  life  moves  along  at  an  easy  gait.  The 
principal  product  of  the  community  at  large  is  gossip,  political 
and  otherwise.  Other  people’s  business  is  the  occupation  and 
recreation  of  most  Washingtonians. 

When  Congress  is  not  in  session  this  city,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  in  America,  has  the  atinosphere  of  a 
country  village  some  miles  from  a  railway  station.  The  nation 
pays  very  little  attention  to  what  is  going  on  there  at  such  times, 
except  as  the  actions  or  utterances  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  happen  to  compel  attention  for  the  moment.  When 
the  several  hundred  members  of  Congress,  accompanied  by  their 
families,  their  henchmen,  and  their  retainers,  assemble  for  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  Washington  takes  on  new  life.  The  hotels  overflow 
with  a  daily  average  of  a  thousand  or  more  visiting  lawyers, 
business  men,  financial  agents,  and  others  generally  termed 
lobbyists,  who  have  some  interest  to  serve  in  the  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  is  then  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  turned  inquiringly 
towards  this  capitol  city,  over  which  towers  the  great  white  shaft 
of  the  monument  to  George  Washington,  who  could  but  w-ould 
not  tell  a  lie,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  blue  Potomac 
River,  over  which  flew  the  first  heavier  than  air  machine,  and  on 
which  Fulton  placed  the  model  of  his  steam-driven  boat. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British  some 
hundred  or  so  years  ago,  the  White  House  was  burned  and  the 
town  then  evacuated.  A  conflict  is  now  raging  on  this  historic 
spot  between  the  British  and  the  Germans,  and  most  intricately 
and  confusingly  involved  in  this  conflict,  which  is  one  of  oratory 
and  of  intrigue,  is  the  acute  political  situation  which  now  prevails 
in  the  United  States,  anticipatory  of  the  Presidential  Election 
to  take  place  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  It  is  the  exception  when 
a  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  stranger  in  New  York, 
and  the  average  American  citizen  who  hails  from  some  community 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  considered  a  “rube”  by  the  real  New 
Yorker,  or,  to  be  more  polite,  a  thorough  provincial.  To  this 
same  New  Yorker  Washington  is  a  place  from  which  advance 
information  as  to  legislation  may  be  secured  with  which  to  take 
advantage  of  the  market,  hence  the  excellence  of  the  long-distance 
telephone  connection.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  “  graft  ” 
equally  with  New  York,  but  with  the  difference  that  in  Washing- 
it  is  political  graft,  hence  of  less  importance  than  the  graft 
f  New  York,  which  is  of  the  money-making  variety. 

•This  estimate  of  values  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  all  too 
oany  members  of  Congress  appear  anxious  to  keep  in  close 
flephone  connection  with  Wall  Street  that  they  may  participate 
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to  some  degree  in  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
through  legislative  “  tips.”  As  indicative  of  what  the  nation  at 
large  thinks  of  the  New  Yorker,  it  is  true  that  even  with  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  forty-five  members,  the  largest  Congressional  delegation 
from  any  State,  this  same  delegation  has  less  influence  in  the 
legislative  halls  than  many  a  State  with  a  representation  of 
perhaps  less  than  a  score. 

The  Press  of  New  York  and  Washington,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  reflects  the  perspective  of  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties.  In  New  York  what  affects  Wall  Street  or  the  affairs  of  New 
York  City  is  given  first  place,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  in  ordinary 
times  almost  to  exclude  national  or  international  affairs  from  any 
position  of  importance.  In  Washington  personalities  come  first, 
and  gossip,  political  and  social,  forms  the  bulk  of  comment. 

To  one  or  the  other  of  these  cities  go  the  foreign  correspondents. 
As  a  rule  they  are  able,  industrious  men,  well  equipped  for  their 
task  and  terribly  overworked.  As  they  are  few  in  number  and 
have  a  wide  field  to  cover  they  are  compelled  to  depend  largely 
wpon  the  Press  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  stationed.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  wonder  is  not  that  their  work  is  not 
better  or  more  accurate,  but  that  it  is  so  broad  in  its  grasp  and 
so  intelligent  in  its  character.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in 
many  instances  it  is  the  opinion  of  New  York  or  of  Washington 
that  is  reflected  in  the  European  Press  and  not  that  of  the 
American  nation,  and  this  is  often  frankly  stated  to  be  so.  As 
a  rule  the  influence  of  those  communities  must  wittingly  or  un¬ 
wittingly  affect  those  who  reside  therein. 

When  the  experienced  Washington  Press  correspondent  desires 
to  get  at  the  true  sentiments  of  the  nation  he  fares  forth  “the 
country  for  to  see,  the  mind  to  improve.”  He  cuts  loose  from 
the  gossip  of  Washington,  the  intrigues  of  Congressional  life,  and 
the  egoism  of  individual  politicians,  and  talks  to  the  people  at 
large.  This  tour  through  the  various  States  is  a  recognised 
feature  of  the  work  of  every  political  writer  during  the  months 
preceding  an  election.  It  would  seem  strange  that  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  are  gathered  together  nearly  six  hundred  law-makers 
representing  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  United  States  and  its 
outlying  possessions,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  correct  com¬ 
posite  opinion  of  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  even  so.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  England  no  man  would  go 
to  Westminster  for  a  correct  answer.  All  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  are  residents  of  the  districts  thej 
represent  politically,  and  it  might  be  held  with  some  reason  tha‘ 
they  w'ould  more  nearly  reflect  the  opinions  of  their  constituents 
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but  this  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  make  them  a  safe  guide  to  national 
public  opinion. 

Any  representative  middle  western  city  will  yield  a  more  correct 
interpretation  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  than  will  the  Press  of  New  York  or  Wash¬ 
ington  or  the  opinions  of  those  who  dwell  within  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  distance  which  separates 
the  larger  communities,  not  only  in  a  physical  sense,  but  also 
in  mental  environment.  Even  in  the  matter  of  the  presentation 
of  the  news  of  the  day,  the  Press  of  the  middle  west  is  better 
balanced  than  the  Press  of  the  big  eastern  cities. 

It  is  most  useful  to  understand  this  state  of  affairs  when  in 
England  is  read  the  American  news  as  it  is  printed  in  English 
newspapers,  and  more  so  at  the  present  moment  than  ever  before. 
The  story  of  the  day  which  appears  to  be  the  important  thing 
to  cable  to  London  may  have  appeared  as  quite  a  side  issue  in 
the  great  and  turbulent  welter  of  American  life  as  it  was  reflected 
in  the  American  Press  of  that  date.  The  apparently  sensational 
utterances  of  some  member  of  Congress  may  possibly  be  taken 
quite  seriously  when  read  away  from  the  background  of  the 
original  utterance.  A  governor  of  Texas  once  said  in  an  official 
report  that  he  was  opposed  to  immigration,  for  if  it  was  not 
stopped  soon  the  population  of  his  State,  which  is  1,200  by  800 
miles  in  extent  and  has  a  population  of  less  than  four  million, 
would  soon  be  crowding  one  another  into  the  sea.  A  member  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  once  rose  in  his  place  and  passion¬ 
ately  declared  that,  if  he  could  have  his  way,  the  oceans  would 
be  changed  into  lakes  of  molten  fire  to  prevent  the  contamination 
of  the  new  world  by  the  old.  The  Governor  still  continued  to 
govern  and  the  Member  still  continued  to  “represent,”  and  yet 
neither  of  them  voiced  the  sentiments  of  more  than  a  handful  of 
the  votes  that  kept  them  in  office. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  in  New  York  a  period  of  feverish 
speculation  has  turned  Wall  Street  into  a  bear  garden  and  every¬ 
one  has  a  “bit  on  ”  the  rise  or  fall  of  shares,  and  in  Washington, 
where  a  great  political  struggle  is  casting  its  shadows  before,  it 
is  unusually  difficult  to  sift  the  really  important  from  the  seem¬ 
ingly  important.  In  these  circumstances  Americans  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  own  people  give  little  serious 
heed  to  their  own  Press  or  the  talk  of  the  politicians — but  they 
do  a  lot  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

It  is  this  undercurrent  of  opinion,  if  it  can  be  sensed,  and  the 
concrete  acts  of  the  Government  which  alone  must  guide  in 
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arriving  at  any  true  estimate  as  to  the  trend  of  thought  and 
opinion  in  America.  Private  expression  is  the  surest  indication 
and,  judging  from  this,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  American  faith 
is  still  with  the  Allies  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  war.  It  is 
also  equally  clear  that  this  faith  is  based  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time  upon  continued  British  control  of  the  seas.  As  one  American 
naval  expert  has  said  :  “If  in  the  end  England  remains  as  the 
one  country  left  to  fight  Germany,  she  would  be  even  stronger 
than  now.  Her  men  would  be  at  home,  a  trained,  well-equipped 
army  for  defence,  industry  and  export  would  be  resumed  on  large 
scale,  and  the  German  flag  could  not  appear  on  the  seas  until 
England  gave  permission.”  This  effective  object  lesson  as  to  the 
value  of  a  navy  is  the  driving  force  behind  the  naval  expansion 
programme  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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L  The  new  offensive  movement  of  the  Russian  armies  on  the  250-mile 
front  between  the  Pripet  Marshes  and  the  Roumanian  frontier 
claims  the  first  attention  in  this  month’s  war  record  on  account  of 
'  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  in  progress,  and  the  results  which 
may  be  expected  from  them.  The  movement  has  already  had  the 
effect  of  diverting  large  contingents  of  enemy’s  troops  from  the 
1  Macedonian  theatre  of  war,  and  by  this  means  gaining  time  for 

^  the  Allies  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  entrenched  camp  at 

Salonika,  and  land  reinforcements  of  men  and  material.  If  the 
offensive  continues  to  develop  with  the  same  success  which  has 
attended  the  opening  of  the  new  campaign,  further  results  will 
1  follow,  and  the  tide  which  rolled  continuously  against  the  Allies  last 
I  year  may  then  turn  back  in  their  favour. 

I  If  we  look  at  the  map  accompanying  this  article  we  see  that  the 
theatre  of  the  present  operations  is  divided  into  three  zones,  the 
first  extending  from  the  Pripet  down  to  the  watershed  which  divides 
the  tributaries  of  that  river  from  those  of  the  Dniester,  the  second 
from  that  watershed  to  the  Dniester,  while  the  third  is  that  portion 
of  the  Bessarabian  frontier  which  forms  an  enclave  in  the  Bukovina 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  boundary  of  Roumania.  In  these 
I  three  zones  General  Ivanoff  has  assembled  what  is  evidently  a  large 
J;  force,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  known,  but  which  is  gathering 
fresh  strength  every  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops 
^  came  from  those  which  were  concentrated  during  October  and 

;  November  in  the  Danube  Delta  between  Reni  and  Kilia,  and  which 

would  have  been  available  to  march  through  Roumania  to  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  had  the  Roumanian  Government  been  then  ready 
to  exchange  neutrality  for  intervention. 

The  enemy’s  armies  which  are  guarding  the  front  between  the 
Pripet  and  the  Pruth  are  chiefly  composed  of  Austrian  troops,  but 
recently  these  have  been  reinforced  with  large  German  contingents 
detached  from  Mackensen’s  armies  operating  in  the  Serbian  sector, 
and  there  are  now  said  to  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  distributed 
along  the  Styr,  the  Strypa,  and  in  the  Bukovina.  General  Pfflanzer, 
with  the  6th  Austrian  Army,  has  charge  of  the  Bukovina  frontier 
facing  Bessarabia,  and  of  the  defences  of  the  Dniester,  while  General 
Bothmer  is  holding  the  line  of  the  Strypa.  North  of  that  river  are 
Generals  Boehm-Ermolli  and  Puhallo,  commanding  respectively  the 
2nd  and  1st  Austrian  Armies,  which  are  entrenched  along  the  Ikwa 
and  Middle  Styr,  while  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  is  on  the  extreme 
left,  covering  the  railway  from  Sarny  to  Kowel.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  how  these  armies  are  grouped,  or  who  is  in  chief  command. 
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Mackensen  was  certainly  at  Czemowitz  for  some  time  in  December, 
out  whether  he  is  there  as  these  w'ords  are  being  written  (January 
20th)  is  unknown.  German  Main  Headquarters  are  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  unofficial  reports  are  conflicting. 

The  Russian  Commander  began  the  movement  on  December  27th 
when  he  launched  a  determined  attack  on  the  Austrian  positions 
covering  Czemowitz,  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester.  The 
battles  which  then  began,  and  which  have  raged  with  special  fury 
round  Toporowce,  have  continued  with  short  interludes  of  rest 
during  the  past  fortnight,  and  are  still  in  progress.  The  Vienna 
communiques,  which  have  been  published  daily,  deny  that  the 
Russians  have  achieved  any  success,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  Petrograd  official  reports  that  considerable  gains  of  ground 
were  obtained  on  the  1st  and  again  on  January  4th,  and  that  the 
Russian  troops  have  fought  their  way  close  to  Czemowitz.  Losses 
on  both  sides  have  been  very  heavy,  and  Russian  progress  has  been 
slow  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  entrenchments,  and  the 
determined  counter-attacks  made  by  the  enemy  to  recover  lost 
positions,  but  if  the  advance  continues,  as  it  has  begun,  the  re¬ 
occupation  of  the  Bukovina  capital  by  the  Russians  cannot  be  long 
delayed. 

Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on  Czemowitz  a  Russian 
column  advanced  along  the  Sarny — Kowel  railway  on  January  Ist, 
and  drove  the  Archduke  Ferdinand’s  outposts  across  the  Styr, 
seizing  the  village  of  Khriask  on  the  west  bank,  and  pushing  out  a 
salient  into  the  Austrian  front  at  this  point.  A  few  days  later  the 
Russians  stormed  the  village  of  Chartoryisk,  and  have  held  it  against 
repeated  counter-attacks  of  Lie  most  violent  nature.  The  Russians 
are  now  threatening  the  railway  junction  of  Kowel,  where  the  enemy 
has  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  food  and  ammunition  for  winter  con¬ 
sumption.  In  the  Strypa  zone  the  Russian  offensive  has  met  with 
equal  success.  Except  at  Bucacz,  where  the  Austrians  have  a  very 
strong  bridgehead,  the  east  bank  of  the  Strypa  has  been  cleared  ol 
Austrian  troops  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Dniester. 
Uscieczka  is  now  in  Russian  hands,  and  railway  communication 
between  Bucacz  and  Czemowitz  has  been  interrupted.  The 
Russians  are  threatening  Zaleszczyki,  where  the  Austrians  have 
another  powerful  bridgehead,  and  if  they  can  capture  this  position 
the  road  to  Czemowitz  will  be  open  from  the  north. 

General  Ivanoff  has  made  a  good  start,  and  struck  some  hard 
blows.  It  is  early  yet  to  predict  results,  but  the  situation  is  wholly 
promising.  The  recuperative  power  of  Russia  is  tmly  remarkable. 
Reverses  only  seem  to  stimulate  her  people  to  fresh  efforts.  Kiev 
and  Odessa  are  full  to  overflowing  with  reserve  troops,  which  are 
hurried  up  to  the  front  as  fast  as  the  railways  can  take  them.  Fresh 
guns  have  been  provided,  and  ammunition  is  plentiful.  We  shall 
watch  the  progress  of  General  Ivanoff  with  interest  which  is  all  the 
greater  because  success  on  his  part  will  have  a  deciding  influence  on 
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the  policy  of  Boumania.  As  long  as  she  remains  neutral  she  stands 
between  Bulgaria  and  Bussia,  and  not  only  this,  but  she  protects 
the  right  flank  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  Bukovina.  Never  had 
a  nation  such  a  chance  as  that  which  lies  in  front  of  Boumania  if 
her  Government  can  only  make  up  its  mind  to  take  it. 

Two  days  after  this  record  was  broken  off  last  month  the  startling, 
but  not  unexpected,  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Suvla  Bay  and  Anzac 
Cove  was  communicated  to  the  Press.  The  evacuation,  which  was 
carried  out  with  no  loss  of  life,  and  little  loss  of  material,  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  Turks,  who  were  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  till 
the  operation  had  been  concluded.  The  casualties  were  insignifi¬ 
cant,  one  officer  and  two  men  being  wounded  at  Suvla,  and  four 
men  at  Anzac,  while  six  guns,  which  it  was  inconvenient  to  remove, 
were  left  behind  after  being  rendered  unserviceable.  At  daybreak 
every  transport  was  clear  of  the  landing-places,  and  only  warships 
were  left.  When  the  Turks  woke  up  all  they  could  see  were 
smouldering  fires  consuming  abandoned  stores,  and  warships  firing 
on  the  sunken  lighters  which  had  been  used  as  breakwaters. 

The  troops  remained  in  occupation  of  the  Sedd-el-Bahr  sector  of 
the  Peninsula  till  January  7th,  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
the  Allies  would  hold  on  to  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  till  the  war 
was  concluded;  but  the  Government  decided  on  complete  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Sedd-el-Bahr  was  only  delayed  till 
transports  were  available.  After  repelling  an  attack  on  our  lines 
during  January  7th  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  began  on  the 
night  of  that  day,  and  was  continued  with  no  opposition  except 
that  which  came  from  a  spasmodic  artillery  bombardment  through¬ 
out  the  8th  and  early  morning  of  the  9th.  By  4  a.m.  on  the  9th 
not  a  single  French  or  British  soldier  remained  on  the  island.  During 
the  battle  on  the  7th  our  losses  were  five  officers  and  130  men 
killed  and  wounded,  but  while  the  embarkation  was  in  progress 
there  was  only  one  casualty  among  the  British,  and  none  among 
the  French  troops,  while  all  the  guns  were  got  away  except  seven¬ 
teen,  which  were  destroyed  before  being  abandoned.  Whether  the 
Turks  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on  is  not  clear  from  General 
Monro’s  report.  They  claim  that  they  were,  and  that  they  drove 
the  Allied  troops  down  to  their  landing-places  on  the  8th,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  go  on  board  their  transports.  The  claim  cannot, 
however,  be  true,  or  there  would  have  been  casualties  to  report. 
The  embarkation  was  not  molested,  and  no  fighting  occurred  after 
the  battle  on  the  7th. 

Both  operations  described  above  were  carried  out  under  arrange¬ 
ments  which  reflect  high  credit  on  the  naval  and  military  Com¬ 
manders  concerned.  Betreat  is  always  mortifying  either  to  sailor 
or  soldier,  and  all  the  more  for  this  reason  is  praise  due  to  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  a  distasteful  task  which  they  performed 
with  a  success  beyond  expectation.  To  General  Monro,  who 
planned  the  operations,  and  to  General  Birdwood,  Admiral  De 
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Robeck,  and  other  Commanders,  who  executed  them,  the  thanks 
of  the  country  are  due  for  having  extricated  our  troops  from  a 
perilous  position,  out  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of 
escape  except  after  heavy  loss  of  men  and  stores.  “This  operation,” 
said  Mr.  Asguith  in  alluding  to  the  withdrawal  from  Sedd-el-Bahr 
when  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  10th,  “taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  esu’lier  retirement  from  Suvla  and  Anzac,  is, 
I  believe,  without  parallel  in  military  or  naval  history.  That  it 
should  have  been  carried  through  with  no  appreciable  loss,  in  view 
of  the  vast  amount  of  personnel  and  material  involved,  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  all  concerned,  commanding  ofi&cers,  officers,  and  men 
in  both  Services,  may  well  be  proud.  It  deserves,  and  I  am  sure 
will  receive,  the  profound  gratitude  of  the  King  and  the  country, 
and  will  take  an  imperishable  place  in  our  national  history.” 

The  expedition  which  came  to  this  abortive  end  was  undertaken 
with  inadequate  force  and  insufficient  information.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  never  had  as  many  as  100,000  men  under  his  command 
when  he  ought  to  have  had  half  a  million.  This  is  a  war,  not  of 
armies,  but  of  nations,  and  we  must  take  our  share  in  the  struggle 
with  this  understanding.  Important  as  it  was  to  reach  Con¬ 
stantinople  before  the  Central  Powers  could  get  there,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  waited  for  six  months  before  making  an 
attempt  which  in  the  circumstances  of  our  unreadiness  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure.  It  was  known  last  spring  that  the  Turks  had 
mobilised  half  a  million  of  men,  and  that  they  were  led  by  German 
oflScers.  It  was  also  known  that  ever  since  the  Agadir  incident 
German  officers  had  been  busily  occupied  in  perfecting  the  defences 
of  the  Dardanelles;  yet  we  thought  to  rush  these  defences  with  a 
force  of  insignificant  strength  compared  with  the  large  number  of 
fighting  men  whom  the  enemy  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  defence. 
The  expedition  cost  us  115,000  casualties,  with  nothing  to  show  on 
the  asset  side  except  the  immortal  memory  of  the  many  deeds  of 
valour  done  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  an  impossible  task. 

With  correct  appreciation  of  the  task  before  him  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
knew  what  ought  to  have  been  done  had  sufficient  troops  been 
available  for  his  purpose.  In  his  despatch  of  December  11th,  which 
will  now  be  briefly  noticed,  he  discussed  the  four  courses  open  t« 
him  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  break  through  the  Turkish 
positions  at  Krithia  in  the  three-day  battle  of  May  6th,  7th,  and 
8th.  On  the  receipt  of  reinforcements  he  could  throw  all  his  troops 
into  the  southern  sector  of  the  Peninsula,  and  fight  his  way  through 
the  Turkish  entrenchments,  or  he  could  land  a  force  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Straits  and  march  on  Chanak ;  or  by  a  disembarkation  at 
some  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Xeros  he  could  seize  the  neck  of  the 
Peninsula  at  Bulair,  or,  lastly,  by  a  concentration  of  the  bulk  of 
his  troops  at  Anzac,  he  could  storm  the  heights  of  Sari  Bair,  and 
break  the  Turkish  centre.  The  fact  is,  each  of  these  operations, 
constituting  part  of  a  general  plan  of  campaign,  should  have  been 
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simultaneously  undertaken  by  forces  sufi&ciently  large  and  equipped 
to  secure  success.  This  is  what  Hindenberg  or  Mackensen  would 
have  done  had  a  like  task  been  given  them  to  perform,  and  what 
they  would  not  have  attempted  without  a  sufi&ciency  of  troops.  In 
the  month  of  May  British  troops  were  wanted  elsewhere,  and  all 
that  could  be  spared  for  the  Dardanelles  were  three  Regular  Divisions, 
together  with  the  infantry  of  two  Territorial  Divisions.  With  these 
limited  numbers  extended  operations  were  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  consequently  decided  to  adopt  the  last  of 
the  four  alternatives  offered,  and  concentrate  at  Anzac  for  a  frontal 
attack  on  Sari  Bair. 

The  plan  was  bold,  and,  considering  the  strength  of  the  Turkish 
positions,  was  one  of  doubtful  expediency,  but  everything  that  could 
be  done  by  antecedent  preparation  to  ensure  its  success  was  done  by 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  conceived  it,  and  by  Generals  Birdwood  and 
Godley,  who  were  charged  with  its  execution.  The  story  of  the  great 
battles  which  took  place  has  been  graphically  told  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  his  eloquent  despatch,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  to  mind  the  salient  episodes  of  the  fighting  before  commenting 
on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  indecisive  results  obtained. 

The  way  to  the  Narrows  was  blocked  by  two  great  obstacles— the 
Sari  Bair  and  Anafarta  groups  of  hills.  These  two  ranges  had  a 
tactical  interdependence  which  can  be  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
sketch  map  accompanying  this  article.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  object 
was  to  seize  the  Sari  Bair  ridgeway,  which  reaches  its  highest  points 
at  Koja  Chemen  Dagh  (915  feet)  and  Chunuk  Bair  (783  feet),  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  his  flanks  by  occupying  the  position  known 
as  the  Lone  Pine  on  his  right,  and  the  Anafarta  heights  on  his  left. 
Given  possession  of  Sari  Bair,  and  the  road  to  Maidos  was  open. 
In  spite  of  enormous  difficulties,  which  would  have  seemed  prohibi¬ 
tive  to  a  less  enterprising  Commander,  the  plan  nearly  succeeded. 

The  offensive  operations,  as  sketched  above,  were  timed  to  begin 
on  August  6th,  ori  which  day  a  feint  attack  was  made  against  the 
Turkish  positions  at  Krithia  with  the  intention  of  diverting  the 
enemy’s  reserves  from  the  Anzac  area.  The  feint  succeeded  in  ks 
purpose.  Not  only  were  some  considerable  local  successes  obtained, 
but  by  containing  a  large  enemy’s  force  in  the  southern  sector 
General  Birdwood  was  relieved  of  some  of  the  pressure  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  against  him.  The  troops  engaged  behaved 
with  the  gallantry  which  they  have  at  all  times  shown  in  this  memor¬ 
able  campaign.  “How,”  wrote  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  “can  a  Com¬ 
mander  say  enough  for  troops  who,  aware  that  their  task  was  only  a 
subsidiary  one,  fought  with  just  as  much  vim  and  resolution  as  if 
they  were  storming  the  battlements  of  Constantinople?”  Had  the 
9th  Corps  when  it  landed  at  Suvla  Bay  been  thrown  into  the  struggle 
with  the  determination  shown  by  the  125th  and  129th  Brigades  at 
Krithia  there  would  have  been  different  results  to  record. 

The  Lone  Pine  plateau  was  captured  on  the  night  of  the  same 
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day  by  the  let  Australian  Division,  and  in  spite  of  desperate  counter-  | 

attacks  the  position  was  held  throughout  the  ensuing  fighting.  | 

General  Godley,  who  had  executive  charge  of  the  main  attack  on 
Sari  Bair,  began  to  move  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  and  sent  ■ 

forward  two  covering  columns  to  clear  the  way  for  the  two  assaulting  I 

columns.  The  covering  columns  did  their  work  well.  By  midnight  " 

the  right  column  had  cleared  the  Sazli  Bett  and  Chailak  ravines 
of  the  enemy,  and  seized  Bauchop’s  Hill,  while  the  left  column  j 

pushed  its  way  to  Damak  Jelik,  where  it  was  ready  to  give  a  hand  to  I 

the  9th  Corps.  The  two  assaulting  columns  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  covering  columns,  the  right  column  reaching  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  spur,  which  Sari  Bair  throws  off  to  the  west,  and  the  left  1 
column  getting  close  up  to  the  Abd-el-Rahman  spur,  which  juts  out  |= 

to  the  north  from  Koja  Chemen.  During  daylight  on  the  7th  no  [ 

progress  could  be  made,  but  before  dawn  on  the  8th  the  right  column  [ 
had  firmly  established  itself  on  the  crest  of  Chunuk  Bair,  while  the 
left  column,  less  fortunate  in  its  attack,  could  not  advance  beyond 
the  foot  of  the  Abd-el-Rahman  spur.  The  battle  then  slackened  till 
the  early  morning  of  the  9th,  when  the  attack  was  renewed,  and  the 
6th  Gurkhas,  along  with  some  platoons  of  the  6th  South  Lancashire  ; 
Regiment,  managed  to  reach  the  crest  of  the  heights  between  Chunuk  I 

Bair  and  Koja  Chemen  Dagh,  where  they  looked  down  on  the  [ 

Hellespont. 

Victory  was  then  in  sight,  and  had  the  expected  aid  come  from 
the  9th  Corps  the  result  could  hardly  have  been  doubtful.  That 
Corps,  taking  the  Turks  by  surprise,  had  landed  without  opposition 
at  Suvla  Bay  in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th,  and  made  its  way 
for  some  two  miles  inland,  the  11th  Division  occupying  Lala  Baba 
and  Hill  10,  and  then  seizing  Yilghin  Bumu,  while  the  10th  Division 
secured  possession  of  the  Karakol  Dagh.  Then  the  9th  Corps  halted 
to  rest  just  when  a  supreme  effort  to  advance  was  required. 
Throughout  the  night  of  the  7th  and  during  the  whole  of  the  8th 
General  Stopford’s  troops  were  idle.  Alarmed  at  the  delay  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  arrived  on  the  scene  at  5  p.m.  on  the  8th,  and  urged  the 
Corps  Commander  to  move,  but  he  said  his  Divisional  Generals  were 
unwilling  to  do  so.  The  men  were  tired,  and  the  artillery  had  not 
landed.  When  the  Commander-in-Chief  landed  “all  seemed  quiet 
and  peaceful,”  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Anzac  men  were  fighting 
with  all  their  might  for  victory.  Taking  the  direction  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Corps  Commander  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  ordered  General 
Hammersley,  commanding  the  11th  Division,  to  send  the  32nd 
Brigade  to  seize  Ismail  Oglu  Tepe,  the  key  to  the  Anafarta  heights, 
but  the  Brigade  did  not  move  till  4  a.m.  on  the  9th,  and  it  was  then 
too  late,  Turkish  reserves  having  come  up  and  secured  the  position. 
The  advantage  gained  by  the  initial  surprise  was  lost.  For  all  the 
use  the  9th  Corps  was  to  General  Birdwood  it  might  just  as  well 
have  never  been  landed. 

The  Corps  Commander  has  asked  for  an  inquiry,  but  the  facts 
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speak  for  themselves.  Bold  and  daring  leadership  was  necessary  for 
success,  and  it  was  not  forthcoming.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton’s  despatch  without  feeling  that  his  outspoken  indict¬ 
ment  of  his  subordinate’s  conduct  of  the  battle  was  well  deserved. 
“Driving  power  was  required,  and  even  a  certain  ruthlessness,  to 
brush  aside  pleas  for  a  respite  for  tired  troops.  The  one  fatal  error 
was  inertia,  and  inertia  prevailed.” 

Baffled,  but  not  disheartened.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  wished  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle,  and  asked  for  a  reinforcement  of  50,000  rifles. 
His  request  was  refused,  and  he  remained  marking  time  till  on 
October  11th  he  was  directed  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
loss  that  would  be  incurred  in  evacuating  the  Peninsula.  His  reply 
was  that  evacuation  was  unthinkable,  and  he  was  then  recalled. 
What  followed  is  within  recent  memory.  General  Monro  was  sent 
out  to  report  on  the  situation,  and  he  recommended  evacuation,  but 
the  Government  refused  to  act  on  the  recommendation  till  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  Lord  Kitchener  after  visiting  the  Peninsula. 

The  lesson  which  the  Dardanelles  campaign  has  to  teach  is  two¬ 
fold:  not  to  despise  our  enemies,  and  w'hen  we  strike  to  do  so  with 
i  “whole-hearted”  effort.  In  war  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “sub- 
[  sidiary  ”  campaign.  When  once  a  campaign  has  been  launched  on 
^  its  course  it  should  be  treated  as  of  decisive  consequence.  Thanks 
to  our  sea-power,  we  have  extricated  our  troops  from  a  perilous 
j  position,  and  given  them  a  better  chance  elsewhere.  The  strategical 
i  value  of  the  Dardanelles  has  been  discounted  by  our  occupation  of 
Salonika.  It  is  from  there  we,  with  our  Allies,  must  now  strike 
I  daringly,  forcibly,  resolutely,  remembering  that  the  enemy  is  more 
vulnerable  on  his  southern  frontier  than  in  the  West  or  East.  While 
there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  past,  the  future  is  with  us  if  we  make 
a  right  use  of  our  opportunities.  There  can  be  no  failure  where 
there  is  persistent  effort. 

There  has  been  a  lull  during  the  past  month  on  the  Salonika  front, 
the  time  having  been  occupied  on  both  sides  in  preparing  for  the 
impending  struggle.  No  official  information  as  to  the  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments  is  forthcoming,  but  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  un¬ 
official  reports,  an  Austro-German  force  is  concentrating  at  Monastir, 
a  Bulgarian  force  between  Ghevgeli  and  Doiran,  while  a  Turkish 
force,  stiffened  with  Bulgarian  and  German  contingents,  is  assem¬ 
bling  at  Xanthi,  east  of  the  river  Mesta.  The  enemy’s  strength  is 
an  unknown  quantity,  but,  according  to  the  Salonika  correspondent 
of  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  there  are  50,000  men  at  Monastir,  200,000 
at  Ghevgeli  and  Doiran,  and  some  50,000  on  the  Mesta.  As  regards 
the  Allies,  the  Sofia  correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  esti¬ 
mated  their  numbers  on  January  13th  to  be  250,000,  of  which  number 
180,000  are  combatants,  1,200  guns  having  been  landed  since  the 
first  week  in  October.  These  reports  must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Gennans  are  bringing  up 
a  large  number  of  guns  for  the  bombardment  of  the  Allies’  entrench- 
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ments,  and  the  necessity  for  supplying  these  guns  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  quantity  of  ammunition  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  delay 
in  beginning  offensive  operations. 

On  January  16th  it  was  announced  that  General  Sarrail  had  been 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Anglo-British  army  at 
Salonika.  This  ensures  unity  of  command,  a  necessary  condition 
of  military  success,  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking  among  the 
Allies.  General  Sarrail  has  acquired  a  reputation  during  the  war 
second  only  to  that  of  General  Castelnau,  and  any  British  com¬ 
mander  may  be  proud  to  serve  under  his  command.  When  he  first 
landed  at  Salonika  he  made  a  bold  bid  to  save  Uskub,  and  though 
he  failed  in  his  purpose,  it  was  through  no  fault  of  his,  but  because 
he  had  been  sent  too  late  to  perform  an  impossible  task. 

On  January  11th  Corfu  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  French 
troops,  who  took  military  charge  of  the  island.  A  Note  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  presented  by  the  Entente  Ministers  at  Athens  to  the 
Greek  Government  stating  the  intention  of  the  occupation,  which 
was  to  provide  a  resting-place  for  the  Serbian  troops,  who  were  in  ’ 
danger  of  starvation  in  Albania.  The  Greek  Government  made  a  j 
formal  protest  against  the  step,  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  i 
landing  of  the  troops,  who  were  received  with  cordiality  by  the  ! 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  Although  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
occupation  w'as  for  the  purpose  stated,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
island  has  considerable  strategical  value  at  the  present  moment, 
being  within  an  hour’s  steam  of  Santi  Quaranta,  from  which  port 
there  is  an  excellent  post  road  to  Monastir. 

Early  in  January  it  became  known  that  the  Austrian  invasion 
of  ^Montenegro  was  progressing  so  successfully  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that,  unless  help  were  sent  by  the  Allies,  the  little  kingdom  would 
share  the  fate  of  Serbia.  The  position  on  January  1st  was  as 
follows ;  A  complete  Austro-Hungarian  Division,  well  equipped  with 
artillery,  had  crossed  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Montenegro  early 
in  December  and  was  advancing  up  the  Tara  and  Lim  valleys  towards 
Kolashin.  Another  force,  coming  from  the  Herzegovina,  was  moving 
over  the  Grahovo  hills  in  the  direction  of  Niksitch,  while  a  deter¬ 
mined  attack,  supported  by  warships  in  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  was 
being  made  on  Mount  Lovtchen,  which  dominates  the  famous  har¬ 
bour.  For  whatever  reason,  the  Allies  were  unable  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  Montenegro  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Mount  Lovtchen  was  captured  on  January  10th,  and  Cetinje  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  13th.  What  then  happened  is  at  present  somewhat  i 
obscure,  but  it  would  appear  that  King  Nicholas,  despairing  for  his  ; 
country,  and  hoping  to  save  his  people  from  the  ruin  which  had 
fallen  on  Serbia,  opened  negotiations  with  his  conquerors  on  the 
basis  of  unconditional  surrender.  The  terms  imposed  by  the  Central 
Powers  included  disarmament,  and  as  the  right  to  carry  arms  is  a 
point  of  honour  with  every  Montenegrin,  it  was  represented  to  the 
King  by  General  Martinovitch,  acting  for  the  army,  that  surrender 
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on  the  terms  offered  was  out  of  the  question.  Negotiations  were 
then  broken  off,  and  General  Martinovitch  is  now  rallying  the 
remnant  of  the  defeated  army  with  the  intention  of  joining  the 
Serbians  at  Scutari  and  continuing  the  struggle  to  the  end. 

The  conquest  of  Montenegro  is  a  blow  to  the  Allies.  Not  only 
is  the  incomparable  harbour  of  Cattaro — one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world— secured  to  the  Austrians,  but  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  military  frontier  for  100  miles  down  the  Serbian  boundary, 
and  by  so  doing  has  added  to  General  Sarrail’s  difficulties  when  he 
takes  the  offensive  from  Salonika.  Djakova,  Ipek,  Berane  all  form 
strong  points  d'appui,  from  which  Austrian  troops  with  Albanian 
levies  can  attack  the  flank  of  the  Allies’  army  as  it  moves  up  the 
Vardar  to  reconquer  Serbia.  An  effort  on  the  part  of  Italy  might 
have  saved  the  situation,  but  it  was  not  made,  and  the  Allies  must 
face  all  the  moral  and  material  consequences  which  result  from 
Montenegro’s  subjugation. 

The  position  in  Mesopotamia  has  improved  since  last  month,  when 
this  Record  of  the  War  left  General  Townshend  entrenched  at  Kut- 
el-Araara  in  a  loop  in  the  Tigris,  which  gave  him  a  good  defensive 
position,  protected  on  three  sides  by  the  river,  and  open  only  to 
attack  on  the  north.  On  January  10th  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  General  Aylmer,  who  is  in  command  of 
the  relieving  force,  left  Ali  gherbi  on  January  6th,  and  on  the  night 
i  of  the  7th  came  into  touch  with  the  Turks,  who  were  in  position 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris  two  or  thi-ee  miles  below  Sheikh  Saad.* 
The  Turkish  force  was  composed  of  three  Divisions,  and  was  under 
the  command  of  Nair-el-Din.  A  battle  took  place  on  the  8th, 
resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  to  Orah,  twenty-five  miles  down 
river  from  Kut-el-Amara,  heavy  rain  preventing  pursuit  by  the 
victorious  troops.  General  Aylmer  halted  on  the  10th  at  Sheikh 
Saad,  partly  on  account  of  the  weather,  partly  also  to  get  his 
wounded  away.  The  Turks  had  meanwhile  fallen  back  to  the  Essin 
position,  from  which  General  Townshend  had  driven  them  last 
September.  Finding  that  General  Aylmer  was  not  coming  after  him 
Nair-el-Din  went  forward  again  to  Orah,  where  he  took  up  what  is 
described  as  the  “Wadi  position.”  There  he  was  attacked  by  General 
Aykner  on  the  13th,  and  driven  back  to  his  entrenchments  at  Essin, 
six  miles  down  river  from  Kut,  but  owing  to  the  continuation  of  bad 
weather,  which  lasted  till  the  18th,  there  was  again  no  pursuit.  A 
report  coming  in  as  this  article  goes  to  press  states  that  the  weather 
has  improved,  and  General  Aylmer  has  reached  a  point  close  to  the 
Essin  position. 

Taking  the  news  as  a  whole  it  is  good.  General  Aylmer  has  fought 
two  pitched  battles,  and  won  them  both.  The  bad  weather  coming 
when  it  did  was  unfortunate,  as  it  prevented  the  General  reaping 
the  full  fruits  of  his  victories,  and  has  given  time  to  the  Turks  to 
strengthen  their  defences,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 

(1)  See  map  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  January.  , 
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before  this  article  appears  in  print  the  beleaguered  force  at  Kut  will 
have  been  relieved.  That  force  is  probably  short  of  supplies,  and  is  f= 
hemmed  in  by  the  Turks,  but  if  the  Turkish  covering  force  is  ! 
decisively  beaten  at  Essin  General  Townshend  will  get  his  chance  of 
intercepting  the  Turks’  retreat,  and  here  the  matter  must  be  left 
till  next  month. 

The  campaign  in  the  Cameroons  has  not  been  followed  with  the 
attention  it  deserves,  owing  partly  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  and  partly  also  to  the  meagre  information  which  has 
reached  England  wdiile  miitary  operations  have  been  in  progress.  No  ; 
despatches  from  the  commanding  generals  have  yet  been  published,  i 
but  the  Colonial  Office  has  issued  occasional  communique  based  on  ' 
reports  which  have  been  sent  home,  and  which  enable  the  salient 
facts  of  the  campaign  to  be  placed  on  record  pending  the  publication 
of  fuller  details.  The  sketch  may  accompanying  this  article  will  help  i' 
the  reader  to  follow  the  operations  which  will  be  briefly  described  in 
chronological  sequence.  i 

The  campaign  opened  badly  for  the  Allies  with  the  premature  | 
invasion  of  German  territory  by  three  British  Columns,  one  of  which  | 
was  commanded  bj'  Tiieut. -Colonel  P.  Maclear,  who  crossed  the 
frontier  near  Yola  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Nigeria  Regiment,  his  object  being  to  seize 
Garua,  the  Northern  capital  of  the  Cameroons,  by  a  coup  de  main. 
The  force  reached  Garua  on  August  29th,  1914,  and  captured  one 
of  the  forts  defending  the  town,  but  a  heavy  counter-attack  by 
superior  enemy’s  forces  compelled  it  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  across 
the  frontier.  It  suffered  severely  on  the  way,  losing  five  officers 
killed,  of  whom  one  was  the  Commander  of  the  Column.  Another 
Column  started  at  the  same  time  from  Ikon  and  occupied  Nsana- 
kang,  five  miles  over  the  frontier,  on  August  29th,  but  being  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  Germans  on  the  night  of  September  6th  fell  back  on 
Ikon,  while  a  thii'd  force  which  had  come  from  Calabar  was  held 
up  in  front  of  Rio  del  Rey. 

Meanwhile  Major-General  C.  M.  Dobell,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  In¬ 
spector-General  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force,  organised  an 
Anglo-Fj-ench  army  of  10,000  men  at  Lagos,  and  on  September  22nd 
appeared  off  Duala,  bis  transports  being  convoyed  by  H.M.S.  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Divarf.  After  a  short  bombardment  by  the  ships  the 
town  surrendered,  and  the  advanced  guards  of  General  Dobell’s  force 
were  landed  on  the  26th.  As  soon  as  the  disembarkation  was  com¬ 
plete  the  force  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  French  contingent 
going  eastward  to  Edea,  which  was  captured  on  October  6th,  while 
the  British  troops  advanced  up  the  railw'ay  to  Bare,  and  also  west¬ 
wards  to  Buea.  Jabassi  was  occupied  on  October  14th,  Buea  on 
November  15th,  and  Bare  about  December  10th,  the  German  forces 
falling  back  into  the  Hinterland  towards  Joko. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress  in  the  South  and  West 
Brigadier-General  F.  H.  G.  Cunliffe,  Commandant  of  the  Nigeria 
Regiment,  was  organising  an  Anglo-French  force  at  Yola  with  tb« 
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not  resumed  till  last  October,  when  a  well-planned  co-operative 
movement  was  started  with  the  object  of  enveloping  the  German 
forces  which  were  concentrated  in  the  Hinterland  at  Joko  and 
Jaunde,  where  the  Government  was  established.  General  Cunliffe, 
contmuing  his  southerly  march,  reached  Banjo  on  October  24th, 
while  the  French  Colonel  Brisset,  starting  from  Ngaundere,  entered 
Til)uti  on  November  11th,  the  two  Commanders'  pushing  the  Ger¬ 
mans  before  them,  and  threatening  Joko.  On  the  West  the  British 
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intention  of  making  a  second  attempt  to  capture  Garua.  He  appears 
to  have  started  on  his  way  towards  the  end  of  November,  but  owing 
to  having  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  heavy  French  guns  his 
progress  was  delayed  till  the  late  spring  of  this  year,  when  he  sur¬ 
rounded  and  laid  siege  to  Garua,  which  surrendered  on  June  lltli. 
s’ollowiug  up  his  success  General  Cunliffe  then  moved  farther  sf)uth 
and  occupied  Ngaundere  on  June  29th.  Then  the  operations  came 
tj  a  temporary  end  on  account  of  the  rainy  season,  and  they  were 
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contingent  of  General  Dobell’s  force  advanced  along  the  railway 
from  Edea  and  reached  the  Puge  river,  while  farther  south  the 
French  contingent  occupied  Makondo.  Meanwhile  a  French  e/'’ 
reinforced  by  a  Belgian  contingent  from  the  Congo, 

Ssanga  river  at  Wesso,  and  after  a  march  of  500  miles  » 
railhead  of  the  Edea  line  at  Sende,  forty-five  miles  from  ^ 
the  same  day  as  General  Gunliffe  occupied  Banjo.  During 
advances  constant  fighting  took  place,  and  heavy  losses 
dieted  on  the  Germans,  causing  them  to  be  broken  up  im 
parties  of  fugitives,  who  found  their  last  refuge  in  the  Hinterland 
stronghold  of  Joko  and  south  of  the  Sanaga  river  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  elevated  area  round  Jaunde,  where  the  German  Government 
was  established  after  the  British  occupation  of  Edea.  On  January  1st 
last  a  British  column  under  Colonel  E.  H.  Gorges,  C.B.,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  West  African  llegiment,  reached  Jaunde,  and 
occupied  the  town,  the  German  officials  escaping  in  a  southerly 
direction.  General  Cunliffe  and  Colonel  Brisset  are  meanwhile  con¬ 
verging  on  Joko,  which  is  the  last  stronghold  in  German  possession. 
As  the  coast  is  blockaded,  and  the  Allies  hold  all  the  river,  railway, 
and  road  routes,  what  remains  of  the  German  forces  must  either 
starve  or  surrender.  The  end  cannot  be  far  off,  and  then  the  whole 
of  Germany’s  possessions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  will  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  German  East  Africa  only 
remaining  to  be  conquered. 
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